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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


HE work of which the following is a translation 
appeared in five successive numbers of the 

“ Bibhotheque Universelle” of Geneva, and-is now 
in course of publication at Paris in a separate 
volume. It is written by a relative and intimate 
friend of Cavour. With the exception, perhaps, 
of one or two members of his own family, there 
were no persons with whom Cavour was upon such 
familiar and confidential terms, from the earliest to 
the latest period of his life, as the members of the 
de la Rive family. It was at their country-house 
near Geneva that he was in the habit of spending 
days and weeks together, when he could escape 
from his arduous labours and was in want of rest. 
It was there that I first became acquainted with 
him, long before he had taken any part in public 
life, and it was there that I saw him for the last 
time, just after the Peace of Villafranca. It was 
impossible to see Cavour in a family circle in which 
he was so intimate without knowing him; and 
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to know him was to be inspired, not only with respect 
and admiration, but with affection for him. 

Believing, as I do, that the author has given 
an interesting and faithful sketch of Cavour’s cha- 
racter, and. that, notwithstanding the high estimate 
formed of him in this country, as a statesman and a 
patriot, his private and personal qualities are but im- 
perfectly known ; anxious also to contribute in any 
way, however slight, to do honour to his memory, I 
have translated the following pages. 

In performing this task I have omitted some few 
passages. In doing so I have exercised my own 
judgment with the full permission of the author; 
and, although I may thus have done injustice to the 
author, I have endeavoured to omit nothing which 
was material to the main object he had in view. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 


OF 


COUNT CAVOUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


CASTLE OF CAVOUR—FAMILY OF THE BENSI——COUNT CAMILLE 
BENSO DE CAVOUR’S BIRTH— GENERAL VIEW OF HIS CHARAC- 
TER AND POLICY. 


N the low districts of the country which now 

forms the Province of Pignerol, a gigantic rock 
stands erect, in the midst of a vast and uniform 
plain. The sides of this abrupt block of granite give 
shelter to a village. On its summit, and under more 
modern ruins, may still be traced the remains of a 
Roman citadel, and of a temple to Drusilla, the 
sister of Caligula. The existing ruins are the work 
of Catinat, who, in 1691, took and destroyed the 
Castle of Cavour. To this castle, and to the village 
protected by it, the barons owed that name which 
one of them was destined to render so glorious. In 
their family, however, the name is of recent date, 
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and, before belonging to them, was borne by the 
descendant of Count Raconigi, the natural son of the 
last Prince of Achaia. It was towards the middle 
of the last century that Charles Emmanuel IL, 
second King of Sardinia, conferred, together with 
the vacant fief, the extinct marquisate of Cavour 
on Michele Antonio Benso, lord of Santena, and one 
of his lieutenant-generals. 

The nobility of the Bensi is very ancient. They 
were originally from Saxony, whence the founder 
of their house, Hubert, came to Italy, among the 
followers of Frederick Barbarossa. Thus it is to 
Germany that Piedmont owes, not only its princes, 
but its greatest politicians. Hubert fought with 
Frederick against La Lega Lombarda, made a pil- 
erimage to the Holy Land, on his return married 
Donna Bentia, heiress of a patrician family of Chieri, 
and, in 1150, obtained the fiefs of Baldisetto, Pon- 
ticello, and that estate of Santena, where now lie 
the remains of the most illustrious of the race. 

Established at Chieri, the Bensi were people of 
mark, and it was not long before their fame, in com- 
‘mon with that of several other noble families, spread 
beyond the precinets of that little republic. Lorraine 
has had its “ Horses ;” Chieri had its B’s, or “ Beeves ” 
‘—the Balbi, Balbiani, Bescaretti, Buschetti, Ber- 
tone, of whom the Crillons, in France, are a branch ; 
‘the Broglies—who, in another country; have preserved 
their name—and the Bensi were known under the 
general designation of the Seven Beeves of Chieri; 
and many a deep furrow have these Beeves turned up. 

Chieri, like the greater number of Italian towns, 
was divided into two: hostile parties— violent, prompt 
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to draw the sword, and eager for any sanguinary en- 
counter. The Bensi, with the other six B’s, formed 
that party, which went by the name of “di Albergo ” 
—thus designated from their right to demand hospi- 
tality—i.e., the right to asylum, to defence, and pro- 
tection; and it was, of all the prerogatives of the 
nobility, the most cherished and the most contested. 
But independently of these endless intestine quarrels, 
the Bensi continually played a more or less conspi- 
cuous part in most of the wars of which Northern 
Italy was the theatre. During the long struggle be- 
tween the Guelfs and Ghibellines, they sided with the 
Emperor ; and in 1309 Arduino Benso figures in the 
suite of Henry VII., of Luxembourg, in the character 
of ambassador of the republic of Chieri. 

Later, when the Dukes of Savoy had extended 
their dominion over the ancient free towns of Pied- 
mont, the Bensi quitted Chieri, to take service in the 
army, at court, or in council —at one time with the 
Dukes of Savoy, and at another with the princes of 
the neighbouring states. Thus, in 1598, Ascanio 
Benso was minister to Rannuccio Farnese, Duke of 
Parma; while Antonio Benso, a colonel of cavalry, 
in the service of Venice, distinguished himself at the 
siege of Cyprus against the Turks. Nevertheless, in 
proportion as the dominion of the Dukes of Savoy 
became stronger, and Piedmont more firmly set- 
tled, the Bensi attached themselves more exclu- 
sively to the princes who were now their masters, and 
to the state which had become their country. They 
furnished a long list of good soldiers to the country, 
and many a faithful servant to its sovereigns; natu- 
rally placed in the first rank, they maintained them- 
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selves in it by their connections and their services. 
I have already mentioned Michele Antonio Benso, 
on whom the marquisate of Cavour was conferred 
as a reward for his military deeds. I may also add 
the name of Goffredo Benso, governor of Turi, who 
during thirteen months defended with the rarest 
valour the fortress of Montmeillan against the formid- 
able army of Louis XIII. 

It was at Geneva, in 1805, that the Marquis Michele 
Benso de Cavour married Madlle. Adele de Sellon. 
The Count de Sellon had three daughters, all of them 
remarkable, though in different degrees, for charms 
of mind and beauty of features. The eldest became 
Duchess of Clermont Tonnerre, and the youngest mar- 
ried the Baron d’Auzers. It was the second daughter 
who was united to the Marquis de Cavour. Two 
sons were the issue of this marriage. The eldest is 
the Marquis Gustave Benso de Cavour, now deputy 
to the Italian Parliament. The youngest—born at 
Turm on August 1, 1810—was baptised at the 
church of St. Carlo, and, having for sponsors the 
Princess Pauline and the Prince Camille Borghese, 
received from his godfather the name of Camille. 
It is for him that Italy now mourns. 

The time, perhaps, is not yet come for passing 
judgment on Count de Cavour; of that I take little 
account—it will not stop me in my present task. 
Even if I had, which I have not, the authority re- 
quired to pronounce on the character of such a man, 
I take pride in the admission that I cannot call my- 
self impartial. If, among the opinions he has com- 
bated, the interests he has made light of, the feelings 
he has wounded, there are some which are dear to 
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me, I cannot, on the other hand, forget that early 
in life I had the privilege of his friendship, and that 
it was never withdrawn from me: my feeling for the 
memory of Cavour is something more than simple 
respect due to genius. Without interfering with 
the freedom of my observations, this feeling cannot 
but unconsciously to myself have some influence upon 
them, and I am aware that I am not in a position 
either to control these feelings, or to review them 
dispassionately. My chief object, then, is to describe 
Count de Cavour such as he appeared to me, such 
as I have known, admired, and loved him; such as 
my recollection of him, such, also, as his own familiar 
letters of various dates, most of them addressed to my 
father, many to M. Naville de Chateauvieux, and a few 
to myself, represent him. I shall write, also, without 
much attending to method, giving way to the free 
current of my thoughts and impressions. Such a 
narrative must necessarily be very incomplete, and 
will run the risk of appearing desultory and too 
familiar. I trust, therefore, the reader will consider 
it as nothing more than a simple collection of notes, 
furnished by memory and connected together by 
some few authentic documents. When I have laid 
down my pen, the life of Cavour will most certainly 
have still to be written; but I trust I shall have, in 
some degree, satisfied the curiosity of sympathising 
friends and admirers. 

Nevertheless, once more it must be said, that the 
time is not yet come for writing such a life. Too 
many pages must be left in blank which another 
generation may be entitled to fill up with those 
secrets which official documents can alone reveal, 
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and which we, in the present day, must be contented 
to guess at. Neither can the memory of Cavour be 
so quickly disengaged from the influence of those 
conflicting passions which were called forth or fo- 
mented by himself. It is the criterion of the greatness 
of a man that enmity is not disarmed nor admira- 
tion sobered by his death. For him, posterity is 
slow of growth, in some respects it may be said 
never to reach him; for the name of a great 
man is bandied about from age to age by the ever- 
alternating tides of animosity and admiration; the 
one excited, the other inflamed by the remembrance 
of his designs, of his actions, of bis life. He must 
always have enemies and partisans: those who offer 
incense to Augustus will take pleasure in lowering 
Cicero. The glory of a name consists in some sort 
in the constant conflict to which it gives rise, which 
makes it contemporaneous, as it were, with each 
successive generation, and thus endows it with the 
ereatness of the ages through which it has endured. 
The time no doubt will come, when events will be 
nothing more than dust stirred up by the passing 
chronicler, and when, the first tumult of opinions 
having subsided, enthusiasm will sober down and 
hatred become less blind. But that moment is still 
far distant with respect to those events with which 
Cavour has filled up, or contributed to fill up, the 
ten years just passed away, or with respect to those 
opinions which he has repressed, or urged forward. 
The battle which he began is still being carried on 
under our very eyes. We follow with anxiety its 
different phases, and weigh with a trembling hand 
its ever-varying chances. This struggle appears te 
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us one of the greatest which for a long period has 
convulsed the world, and we cannot as yet, in these 
uncertain times, feel that we are in a position to 
come to a right judgment respecting the principal 
actor in it. 

Again, the results which have been accomplished 
in Italy, are they final? or, in recording them, must 
they be considered of a transitory character, and 
pronounced purely ephemeral? Cavour’s object was 
to found at one and the same time Italian independ- 
ence and Italian unity, or rather to create the inde- 
pendence of Italy by means of its unity. This double, 
or this single object, was it in his power to attain it? 
Has he attained it? On the answer which posterity 
may give to this question depends, to a certain 
extent, the fame of Cavour. The merit of the ar- 
chitect will be measured by the consolidation of the 
edifice. There are undertakings so conducted that 
the sanction of success is indispensable to them; and 
means are sometimes employed which can only be 
justified by the result. I do not here allude to those 
means which morality condemns, but to those which 
the politician hesitates to employ. To rush into adven- 
turous courses is taking a solemn vow to conquer! 

Political life, in all its forms, has its changes 
inseparable from its responsibilities. The man 
who has raised himself to high political station by 
his genius may exercise a power over his country- 
men as despotic as that of the most arbitrary 
monarch; and he must not suppose because that 
power has been freely given, and may as freely be 
withdrawn, he is therefore entitled to decline all 
responsibility for its righteous exercise. By its 
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fruits it will, and ought to be, judged as rigorously 
as though it had been the power of a dictator, 
imposed by violence on a nation of slaves. Cavour, 
inspired with the ambitious patriotism of the 
Italians, led them into a perilous path ;— whether 
he was drawn into that path, or whether he chose it, 
is of little consequence. That which is freely sub- 
mitted to is chosen. He was not afraid of assailing 
the sympathies, the principles, the feelings, the pre- 
judices, or even of awakening the fears of one half 
of Europe. Italy followed him with hesitation at 
first ; but she was soon reassured by his confidence, 
emboldened by his audacity, convinced by — his 
supreme self-possession, trusting him implicitly when 
he said, “I answer for everything.” 

He died ready to answer for everything before 
posterity ; pressing with his failing hand the hand of 
the King of Italy—sure of his work, looking for- 
ward to its success, and predicting its duration with 
the same calm confidence with which he had entered 
upon it and had carried it on. And no one is 
entitled to relieve him from that enormous burden, 
which he never found too heavy. No one has even 
the right to repudiate on his behalf, under the 
plea that he no longer leads or governs them, the 
responsibility of events which are but the conse- 
quence or developement of his own policy. No one 
knew better than he did that a statesman carries 
with him beyond the tomb his responsibility for 
the work he has done, whether it be to his glory or 
to his disgrace. His work? The work of Italy, it 
will perhaps be replied. In one point of view the 
whole question lies there. I do not pretend to 
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affirm that Cavour was the sole manufacturer of his 
own work. I am not ignorant of the fact, that. 
before him, around .him, and in conjunction with 
him, that work had been prepared, matured, and 
sustained by exile and imprisonment—by the pen, 
the dagger, and the sword—by long suffering, by 
rebellion, by devotion, and by crime—by the silent 
propagandism of sectarians, and by the dazzling pres- 
tige of royal heroism ; I am not ignorant that it was 
promoted by influences the most opposite—by those 
which are destructive as well as by those which are pre- 
servative of social order. [am well aware that twenty- 
five years earlier Cavour would never have under- 
taken such a task, or would have failed in it, for he 
would then have had the concurrence neither of so 
resolute a sovereign, nor of a nation so thoroughly 
disciplined by experience, nor of an age so readily 
disposed for that revolution into which he hurried 
his country. But, upon the whole, I believe that he 
made use of circumstances and of men far better 
and to a greater extent than they made use of him. 
I believe that without him the Italian revolution 
would not have been accomplished; that Pied- 
mont would not have been in a position to undertake, 
or France in a humour to second it. Whatever be 
the feeling excited by this revolution, it is, at all 
events, a great fact, of which Cavour is the author. 
Idolised by one party, reviled by another — too 
considerate according to some, too rash according 
to others—too fast for one set of people, too slow to 
please another—still he was the undoubted author 
of that revolution, acknowledged as such by public 
opinion, proclaimed as such by the grief of Italy, 
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and the emotion of all Europe on the morrow ot 
the day on which he died. ‘This, it seems to me, is 
enough to give his name a prominent place in the 
page of history, and to prevent him from ever 
bemg consigned to that obscurity which is the 
appropriate burial-place of so many men whom the 
passions of accomplices or the credulity of contem- 
poraries have sought to impose upon us as illustrious. 

If Italy can prosper without foreign protection 
and fostering care; if, without sinking under them, 
she undergoes those reverses which are the inevitable 
and salutary trials of nations really powerful and 
free; if she shows herself as energetic and united as 
she has lately shown herself calm, patient, and dexter- 
ous; if she gains strength as she settles down; if she 
maintains in Europe, by her own unassisted power, by 
her own wisdom and her own courage, the position 
which she did not acquire by her own unassisted 
strength —if, in short, fifty years hence, she is a great 
nation, then it must be admitted that Camillede Cavour 
was a great man—one of the great men who stand 
out before posterity as the representative of a people 
and of an age. But, before he became the founder of 
Italy he was the minister of Piedmont, and as such 
we must acknowledge that he was an eminent states- 
man, a man possessing, in a rare degree, those varied 
qualities and complex aptitudes, of a man born to 
organise, to command, and to lead. Even though 
in Italy all that his powerful hand joined together 
should be torn asunder, even though some fresh 
political storm should scatter the separate ele- 
ments he had united, even if Cavour should not 
have succeeded in transforming into one. compact 
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state five or six hitherto distinct countries, still, in 
addition to the credit of having attempted so vast an 
enterprise, and of having conducted it so far on its 
way, he would be entitled to the imperishable honour 
of having converted that petty nation, of which he 
was during ten years the first citizen, into a free 
people—free, not only in its institutions, but, what is 
still more important, in its manners and customs. 
The system under which Piedmont existed down 
to 1847 must not be forgotten. It was a system of 
silence, of constraint, of darkness—seldom or never 
dealing its blows in any but an underhand way; a 
system which deals with men’s minds as a spider 
deals with its victims—enveloping, strangling, and 
paralysing them. Compared with this system, that 
of the Austrian army in the neighbouring provinces 
was in reality scarcely more tyrannical; and there was 
in the ostentatious openness of its persecutions some- 
thing less absolutely irreconcileable with the idea of 
freedom. There have been despotisms a thousand 
times more revolting than the despotism which for- 
merly weighed down the Sardinian States, but there 
are few that have been so crushing. “You are 
“ right,” says Cavour, in a letter written from Turin in 
1843, and addressed to my father, “to speak of the 
“ torments of hell, for, ever since I left you, I have 
“ been living in a kind of intellectual hell, that is to 
“ say, in a country where intelligence and science are 
“ looked upon as inventions of the devil by those who 
“ eondescend to govern us. Yes, my dear friend, for 
“ nearly two whole months have I been breathing an 
“ atmosphere fullof ignorance and prejudice, and living 
“ in a town in which it is necessary to hide oneself in 
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“ order to indulge in the interchange ofa few thoughts 
“ beyond that narrow circle of politics and morals to 
“ which the government would confine us. This is 
“ what is called enjoying the blessing of a paternal 
“oovernment. After eight months of Paris and 
“ London, suddenly to fall back upon Turin, to pass at 
“one step from the drawing-rooms of the Duke de 
“ Broglie and the Marquis of Lansdowne, into those 
“ where all that is retrograde reigns supreme, the fall 
“ is indeed a heavy one. One feels bruised all over, 
“morally as well as physically. Perhaps you may 
“ remember that uncle of Madame Lafarge, who, in 
“ consequence of having been for a long time exposed 
“ to an atmosphere of ignorance, ended by contracting 
“an intellectual cold in his head. I am somewhat 
“ like that uncle, only instead of a cold I am struck 
“ with a sort of paralysis,” This is rather strongly 
put, but the observations are just, and, allowing for 
the exaggeration of the outburst, Cavour, after all, 
describes correctly enough the prevailing tone of 
feeling in the witty and cultivated society of Turin, 
at, being subjected, as it then was, to so revolting a 
yoke. , 

Out of a nation trained in the school of such 
irritating and petty tyranny, it was easy to form a 
revolutionary people ; but to endeavour to make them 
a free people must have seemed a desperate under- 
taking. Nevertheless, this chimera Cavour converted 
into a reality. At the same time, one must bear in 
mind that military habits, by infusing pride into the 
character of a nation, prepares it for freedom. I am 
also aware that while the general ferment throughout 
Europe gave a sudden impulse to the inauguration of 
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hberty in Turi, in 1847, its approach had been 
foreseen and the way in some measure prepared for 
it by the courageous language and eloquent examples 
of the Balbos, the Giobertis, and the Azeglios, to 
speak only of the most recent and of the most illus- 
trious. And yet, without wishing in any way to 
detract from reputations so unblemished, the part 
played by these eminent men was principally that 
of pioneers. ‘True, they first lighted the torch and 
prevented it from being extinguished ; but it is to 
Cavour that Piedmont is indebted for having ac- 
quired a taste for liberty—it was he who taught them 
to understand and to practise it. Except in a few 
instances, to which I shall hereafter refer, Cavour, 
in the midst of a thousand difficulties, constantly — 
maintained true liberal principles, however incon- 
venient in their consequences to the action of the 
government, and however much in their application 
they might compromise the success of his policy. 
Where, in truth, can the press inflict sharper wounds 
than among a people who are by nature violent, im- 
pulsive, easily running into extremes, and who are 
torn asunder into irreconcileable factions? Where 
does religious liberty incur the risk of running counter 
to a greater number of honest convictions, and of 
arousing a greater number of prejudices, than in a 
country whose conscience, with respect to spiritual 
matters, is so profoundly catholic? To whom can 
political liberty be more practically inconvenient 
than to a minister whose task it is to reconcile the 
legitimate demands of a Parliament for informa- 
tion with the mysterious reserve of diplomacy— to 
compel a proud nation to approve of that of which 
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they are kept in ignorance, and induce citizens 
to look upon any interference on their part as an 
indiscretion? And yet, of every one of these prin- 
ciples of liberty has Camille de Cavour been in- 
variably found the indefatigable advocate, though 
he was by no means indifferent to personal attacks, 
and not spared in that respect. Well aware of 
the danger his plans would have to encounter 
from intemperate discussion, he yet employed no 
other weapons to restrain newspaper license than 
those afforded by a liberal constitution, and he never 
allowed the consciousness of being all powerful to 
seduce him into the easy and tempting path of ar- 
bitrary power which was open before him. In 
whatever related to freedom of conscience, Cavour 
never showed any fear of strengthening the hands of 
-his enemies, or of exciting the impatience of his 
friends, while he was affording protection and giving 
effect to its legitimate rights, even when exercised by 
the most rash or obscure individuals. As for politi- 
cal liberty, it must. be generally admitted, that if he 
-ever turned it to account, he always maintained it, 
and even in times when it would have been easy to 
have turned it to account without maintaining it. 
The truth is, that, notwithstanding certain appear- 
ances to the contrary, and in spite of the violent modes 
of proceeding inseparable from a warlike policy, 
Cavour was from instinct. and reason truly liberal. 
No man was ever more thoroughly opposed to those 
spurious liberals, who pay the French revolution the 
opprobrious honour of calling themselves its legiti- 
mate successors, because they strive to perpetuate its 
hatreds and its intolerance; who, in the name, and 
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under the pretence of liberty, arrogate to them- 
‘selves to be its exclusive votaries, indulge in sneers 
and insults, and, when they have the power, pro- 
scribe and strike—always ready to applaud the 
omnipotence of him who, ‘sharing their prejudices, 
propagates, and, when required, imposes them upon 
the rest of the world. Freedom has no more 
dangerous enemy than he who, under the mask of 
friendship, compromises at the same time that he 
‘stifles it. It cannot be denied that Cavour was in- 
duced to seek support from those slow-going 
men, who have been wittily designated as classical 
liberals; but if he obtained their support she did 
not submit to their influence. Personal liberty in 
its thorough developement, and in the fullness of 
its consequences, was always in Cavour’s eyes the 
‘key-stone of the arch of modern liberty, the centre 
-of all those separate principles of which liberty in 
‘general is composed, so long as the word itself is not 
an emptysound. Far from attempting to extend the 
action of government, he took pains, whilestrengthen- 
ing it, to confine it within such limits as would leave 
‘the field open to individual: exertion, in its numerous 
spheres of action. Far from endeavouring to bring the 
nation down to one uniform and common level, he saw 
-without apprehension each of the elements of which 
it was composed increasing in importance, although 
at the risk that among those elements some might 
_be found hostile to his policy or to himself personally. 
‘In a word, he did: not admit that under pretence 
of guaranteeing, guiding, and serving its citizens, the 
State ought to keep them in a nursery, to wrap them 
in swaddling clothes, and in the end make slaves of 
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them. His notion was that men should have elbow- 
room, the right of judging for themselves, of regulat- 
ing the conduct of their own lives, of managing their 
own affairs, and should be responsible for their own 
opinions and their own actions. His thoughts, words, 
and deeds all took this direction; and it is in this 
way that he led Piedmont, and by means of Piedmont 
Italy, in the true path of freedom—a path which, if 
rugged at first, gradually becomes firm and smooth 
by the repeated footsteps of a nation constantly pass- 
ing over it. There is not an institution founded or 
renovated during his tenure of power, which does not 
bear evidence of his enlightened anxiety to uphold 
individual rights. You have only to walk into the 
railway-station at Turin or Genoa to be agreeably 
struck by the freedom which prevails there—none 
of those closed and barricaded salles d’attente in which 
one is penned up; none of those ridiculous regula- 
tions which prohibit the delivery of tickets after a 
fixed hour; none of those employés who are always 
finding fault, pushing, hurrying, and ‘scolding, and 
whose principal business seems to be to humiliate and 
irritate that last employé of all, known by the name 
of traveller. I hope’ I may be forgiven for having 
cited, to the honour of the administration of Pied- 
mont, a circumstance so trivial in itself, and the sig- 
nificance and importance of which may seem to be 
overrated ; but I know nothing which offers a more 
faithful picture, or is a more unmistakeable sign of 
the general liberty of a people, than the liberty which 
they enjoy in the common concerns of life, and which is 
brought home to them by practical daily experience. 

This incident seems also to indicate the views 
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and tendencies of Camille de Cavour in matters of 
administration. He disliked regulations, a dislike 
which is natural enough in those who have to submit 
to them, but which is very rare in those who 
impose them. “ Regulations,” he one day said to me, 
“‘convert an official into a blockhead, that is why as 
“a minister I do not likethem.” “The letter kills,” he 
added, “it is the spirit which gives life.” On full 

reflection, I believe that the contempt he felt for — 
“the letter,’ which was one of Cavour’s character- 
istic traits, was of great use to him im more ways 
than one. Laying little stress upon form, he went 
straight to the point, and dealt with it practically. 
Ata glance he perceived the real gist of the question 
at issue, through every veil by which conventionalism 
disguised it and propriety encumbered it; and those 
sacred veils—-sacred in official eyes — were raised 
without respect, torn off without compunction, and 
cast aside without remorse. The question once 
fairly before him, he placed his fimger without 
hesitation upon the peccant part, and was ready to 
cut into the quick, in spite of the prudent counsels / 
of the “letter.” In order to accomplish his object; 
he preferred the shortest cut, leaving diplomacy to 
crawl at its snail’s pace along the turnpike road ; 
and diplomacy, left behind, looked upon him as a 
-revolutionist. There have been ministers who have 
alarmed European cabinets more than he did; but 
there is not one who has given them more trouble, 
not excepting the cabinet of Great Britain, the only 
one which gallantly undertook the task of reconciling 
his conduct with the “letter.” I can picture to my- 
self the countenance of Cavour as he read Lord John 
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Russell’s famous despatch, and I think I see the smile 
playing around his expressive lips. 

It is said that this is not an age of veneration ; 
and in truth, men of the present day do not respect 
a thing because it has always been respected. The 
time is past when mankind bowed to the ass in 
consideration of the relics on his back. ‘There is no 
man, no institution, no belief which is notnow weighed 
in the balance. The world judges without reverence, 
and acts without delberation. Governments are 
known to be machines, which must be wound up 
like a clock, and the multitude no longer gazes at 
them with open-mouthed admiration, as a savage 
gazes at a watch. ‘There is no one, with the excep- 
tion of those lunatics who annually send papers to 
the. Academy of Science on perpetual motion, that 
believes in the perpetuity of anything. The Stock 
Exchange and the Press have put the old forms of 
diplomacy to flight; and in these days official de- 
spatches are articles in newspapers. In the great 
general change which has taken place —a change 
which has given softness to the manners, but insta- 
bility to the character; developed intelligence, but 
weakened conviction ; added to power, but lessened 
the will—has good or evil preponderated? Two 
years ago, I was walking with Count Cavour at 
Hermance, at the foot of an old tower whose mas- 
sive masonry defied the ravages of time. In 
speaking of the various incidents which so ancient 
an. edifice must have witnessed, we were led to 
compare different states of civilisation and different 
periods. “It is impossible to deny,” said Cavour, 
“that mankind in the aggregate has made progress ; 
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* but as for individual man, I don’t believe the rogue 
“ has made any progress at all.” A misanthropical ob- 
servation, it may perhaps be said ; butit was uttered 
a few days after Villafranca, and Cavour did not then 
see things couleur de rose. However this may be, he 
certainly belonged to an age when hypocrisy, which 
after all is but the observance of the “letter,” was no 
part of the homage rendered to virtue. In Cavour, 
no formality of manner was made to mask what was 
in reality trivial or puerile. On the contrary, what 
amounted almost to frivolity of manner served often 
to cover and soften what was at bottom harsh and 
peremptory. He appeared flexible, playful, and 
good-natured, when he had all the determined and 
inexorable stiffness of purpose of a reformer. A cer- 
tain air of unconcern, added to imperturbable good 
humour, predisposed people in his favour, and 
brought over or disarmed his enemies. No one was 
a greater master of, or indulged oftener than he did 
in, that easy familiarity which won every heart, 
without ever degenerating into weakness, or in any 
way detracting from his personal dignity. It has 
been very unjustly said of a certain great statesman 
of modern times, that he was a reed painted like 
iron; with much more truth it might be said of 
Cavour, that he was a bar of iron painted like a reed. 
But his iron will disappeared under the charm of his 
smile, of his easy and unconstrained manners, and the 
openness and frankness of his conversation. He ~ 
conquered his hearers much more than he convinced 
them. This was the secret of his power. Once 
conquered, he led them where he wished, instead of 
having again and again to bring them round by per- 
c 2 
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suasion. He was not made to be popular in the 
vulgar acceptation of the term, nor would he have 
been so at all, but for that Parhament through which 
his popularity shone forth. The cultivation of his 
mind, the moderation of his opinions, the refinement 
of his tastes, placed him at too great a distance from 
the masses to enable him to understand them, or to be 
thoroughly loved by them. He possessed none of that 
vehemence by which a mob is carried away, nor any 
of those defects by which they are fascinated ; and if 
he shared some few of their passions, he joined in 
none of their prejudices. He was an aristocrat by 
birth, taste, and nature, and would have been sin- 
cularly unskilful in handling those coarse and 
heavy levers by which the masses are moved. His 
great influence, beyond the circle in which his im- 
mediate action lay, was owmg to his success; his 
prestige consisted in his power; he was popular 
because he was believed to be strong; the re- 
putation of strength brought with it the reality ; 
for, when once his influence over his countrymen 
was believed to be all-powerful, he became, in the 
eyes of Europe, the true representative and sponsor 
of the Italian people. It is Sheridan, I believe, who 
says that “wit is truth.” Such was eminently the 
nature of Cavour’s wit —luminous and essentially 
simple, as everything is which is true. It is only in 
powerful and creative intellects that wit can be 
placed at that high eminence assigned to it by the 
above definition ;— it is only in such cases that that 
simplicity is to be found which unconsciously mani- 
fests itself on all occasions; so that the most 
complicated designs and the boldest conceptions 
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create neither surprise nor alarm, and genius pur- 
sues its course with so firm a step, in so straight a 
path, that it diffuses light around without dazzling, 
and without even being discerned by ordinary minds. 
Simplicity is perceived only at a distance, in the long 
run, by its results, and by its never-failing influence, 
When Columbus broke the end of the egg, he met 
with no applause ; and yet he exclaimed, “To discover 
“ America is not more difficult!” During the whole 
of his political career, not a day passed, perhaps, in 
which Cavour did not break the end of one egg or 
other. This, to all appearance, is not very difficult, 
and yet it is the way by which a statesman accom- 
plishes great things, and arrives at a goal which no 
other man has the power or even the desire to 
reach. This simplicity is one of the characteristics 
of genius; it guided Cavour’s thoughts, directed his 
conduct, inspired his language, and was the polar 
star of his life. “ Via recta, via certa,” he said tome 
once. “That motto was taught me by one of our 
“ best diplomatists; it is the true one, and I hold to 
“it.” Andain truth Cavour did hold to it ; he always 
took the straight path and the shortest. That was 
his mode of action ; it was part of his nature, and in 
it consisted his strength. I remember that, in 1859, 
after the Austrians had repassed the Ticino, the in- 
habitants of Novara claimed from the Sardinian 
government repayment of the enormous contributions 
exacted from them by General Giulay. Equity seemed 
to be in favour of this appeal, made by a town which 
had thus exceptionally suffered; but political expe- 
diency was against it, and it was rejected. “What an-_ 
“ swer did you give them?” Tasked Cavour. “Well,” 
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he replied, “TI told them that war was war; that it 
“ kills some and ruins others ; that it was true enough 
“ they were greatly to be pitied — that I pitied them ; 
“but that war is war.” This may give an idea of 
Cavour’s mode of arguing. With reference to this 
subject, I remember having read (I know not where) 
that on one occasion he had silenced one of his enemies 
by declaring “ guw’sl était trop laid ;” but | am wrong 
in saying enemy, for although he had adversaries in 
the Chamber, he certainly had no enemies. This sen- 
tence thus reported is so wanting in courtesy, that 1 
am satisfied he never uttered it; yet, on the other 
hand, if it had been only abrupt, it might well have 
been authentic, for it was just in Cavour’s manner — _ 
brief, rapid, and, as it would seem, sufficient for the 
purpose, since the Chamber, it was added, was on 
this occasion unanimously in favour of the minister. 
Indeed, except on those rare occasions when Cayvour’s 
speeches were addressed principally to Europe, they 
were not eloquent, but they were always enough for 
the purpose. He cared nothing for oratorical dis- 
play in Parliament, beyond what was necessary to 
bring the discussion to a successful issue. In debate, 
he did not lose time in seeking for or selecting his 
arguments ; he picked them up at random, wherever 
he found them, without much caring whether he 
were illogical or superficial. The gift of speech was 
not with him the foil of a fencer, but the sword 
of a soldier — one, too, of that goodly kind which 
M. Veuillot (who understands it well) lauds as a wea- 
pon not to be trifled with ; with no useless gilding, or 
superfluous ornament, but well-tempered and well- 
pointed, with which he made the right thrust in the’ 
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right place, if possible; and if not, no matter, pro- 
vided the thrust had force enough to stretch his 
adversary on the ground. Without subtlety or 
artifice — defending an indifferent cause with in- 
different reasons, rather than go out of his way to 
look for good ones — he would have made a lawyer 
smile, but he would not the less have beaten him. 
He never lost himself in words, in circumlocution, or 
in that labyrinth of phrases so popular with those who 
indulge in fallacies, and who prose away from the 
absence of ideas. JHis language was terse, precise, 
fluent, and, above all, natural; always appropriate to 
the subject —not rising above, and never falling 
below it: it was the language of a man of business, 
adapted to business, whether great or small. 

It was thus that he became, when it was necessary, 
a great orator, simply because he was a great states- 
man.] Above all, he possessed in an eminent degree 
that which is the highest faculty of a statesman— 
the power of observing—in other words, of good 
sense; a faculty which is singularly rare, being in 
most men clouded by routine, passion, or prejudice, 
and which is the distinctive mark of genius. To 
have the power of observing is to know men, and 
to understand things; to lay hold of details, and 
embrace the whole; to discern not only the obstacles 
which stand in the way, but the circuitous paths by 
which they can be avoided. It is to have an accu- 
rate notion of relation, proportion, and perspective. 
It is to distinguish what is chimerical from what 
is practicable; it is, in short, practical foresight. 
There are many persons who think that good sense 
consists in a perception of the immediate bearings of 
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a question, in the respect entertained for received 
opinions, and in a strict observance of all proprieties 
and conventionalities. And they are right so far that 
there is no source of power, nor any circumstance 
in the general aspect of affairs, which a statesman 
ought not duly to weigh and take into account. But 
they are wrong when they cannot discern the 
good sense of him who looks and sees beyond the 
narrow circle to which their own limited powers 
of vision are confined. Good sense consists im 
seeing far, as well as correctly; it is impossible 
to see correctly without seemg far. Short sight 
cannot be considered good sight. The doctrine 
that genius can do without good sense, is con- 
tradicted by every page of history. But why in- 
sist upon this point? Intelligence, sagacity, good 
sense, are almost synonymous terms for one single 
faculty, which, when applied, developed, and guided 
by great firmness. of purpose, is called genius. But 
a strong will is a rarer thing in the present day than 
a clear intellect and the power of observing. We 
live in an age in which there is more courage than 
energy—more impulse than perseverance—more 
activity than labour, and in which intelligence, so far 
from strengthening the will, seems too often to have 
the effect of weakening it. In Cavour’s case, on the 
contrary, the mainspring of his will, which had 
been formed by nature out of the best materials, 
seemed day by day to increase in strength and in the 
power of endurance, and to become better fitted to 
set in motion, to direct, and to utilise so many living 
forces, all of them constituting appropriate parts of 
a highly endowed intelligence. Day by day, the 
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union of the intellect with the will seemed in 
Cavour to become closer and more intimate, and, let 
me add, more absorbing. When the -practical 
knowledge of business, of men, and of oneself, in 
other words, when the conduct of human life does 
not wear out the mind, or exhaust the will, it 
strengthens the one and the other, and the one by 
the other, and developes both in an extraordinary 
degree, to the detriment, however, of other parts of 
the human character. It is thus that a great man, 
carried forward by his genius, divests himself by 
degrees of all those passions by which the human 
heart is unsettled or the conscience disturbed, and 
stands aloof from the rest of the world, less perhaps 
because he has raised himself above, than because 
he has separated himself from them, and gradually 
becomes the inexorable being described by Mdme. 
de Staél, when she said of Napoleon: “ What 
“ frightens me in him is, that I can find no human 
“ feeling by which to lay hold of him.” ‘The impres- 
sion conveyed by this saying of Mdme. de Staél was 
sometimes produced by Cavour, particularly towards 
the end of his career, and I have myself felt it. His 
smile, the winning charm of his manner, the liveli- 
ness of his remarks, his abandon, were at such times 
only at the surface, as if they had ceased to be in 
harmony with his deeper thoughts. I do not mean 
that he ever wore a mask, or that it ever was an 
effort to him to assume the kind, pleasing, playful, 
and calmly lighted up expression of countenance of 
his earlier days. But through that expression, which 
was natural to him, shone forth an irresistible deter- 
mination of purpose, ready to crush to atoms every 
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obstacle in his way. His face even assumed, at 
certain moments, another expression— one of serene, 
but implacable severity ; that iron expression, which 
the excess of determination stamps upon the features. 
His countenance was an index of the soul, and it 
was the soul of ‘a conqueror. 

But the country which he conquered he considered 
as his own, and if in order to effect this conquest 
he had recourse to the sword, he made still greater 
use of the principles of liberty. Liberty, then, it 
may be replied, was a mere instrument in his 
eyes;. and if it were so, it seems to me of little 
consequence. What is of consequence is, that in 
wielding this instrument he neither impaired nor 
tarnished it, and that the work once accomplished, 
he did not destroy it. | Liberal by nature, he lived in 
times when his reason was enabled to act in unison 
with the instinct of his nature, and when that liberty 
which he cherished could be converted into the best 
auxiliary of his designs, 

There is no doubt that Cavour was formed out of 
that finer clay in which the master spirits of the 
world are moulded. Adorned with those brilliant 
qualities before which mankind are ever ready to 
bow, he was also endowed with the humbler attri- 
butes without which others remain barren. Labo- 
rious, persevering, doggedly sticking to his work, 
not laying it aside for a single day, or a single 
instant, he possessed, at the same time, the art of 
convincing men, of winning them over, and of 
inspiring them with confidence, by the very mode in 
which he exacted it. | He had that which constitutes 
and completes the character of a great politician : 
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well-weighed energy, indefatigable activity, sagacity, 
skill in availing himself of opportunities, knowledge 
of the times, fertility of resource, a mind undisturbed 
by prejudice, a heart free from hatred. Formed for 
the fight, and born to conquer, he belonged to that 
bold race of men who do not shrink from tempting 
Fortune, certain that she will never be so ungrateful 
as to desert them. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CAVOUR’S EARLY LIFE—-HIS APPOINTMENT AS PAGE TO PRINCE 
CARIGNAN—BECOMES AN OFFICER OF ENGINEERS; IS SENT TO 
THE FORTRESS OF BARD; RESIGNS HIS COMMISSION. 


UCH is a summary of Cavour’s character, as he 
appears to me, seen through the medium of his 
life and the work that he accomplished. It would 
perhaps have been more regular to begin by a 
narrative of the incidents and of the great work of his 
life; but in speaking of a man so universally known, 
I thought I might, without any great impropriety, 
infringe upon the ordinary rule, and I have thus, 
without any settled intention, but without any great 
scruple, been led on at the very outset to retrace the 
salient points of the noble figure that rose up before 
me. In the stillness of death, the features become 
more strongly marked, and it thus imprints on the 
countenance its predominating expression. It is this 
predominating expression that I have endeavoured 
to sketch, and I have purposely passed over all that 
might be apparently in contradiction with it, and all 
that is secondary in importance. What has already 
been said will however, I trust, be made more 
intelligible and less imperfect by what remains to be 
said in the following pages. 
ppanille de Cavour was born on August 1, 1810. 
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]He was brought up at Turin, in his father’s house, 
till he was ten years of age, and was the object 
of every care which intelligence and affection can 
bestow:/ The home in which his earliest childhood 
was passed was of a kind to favour the develope- 
ment of those faculties already implanted in him by 
nature. [His grandmother, whe—belonged—to—the 
distinguistred—family-of the-Sales, was a woman of 
superior mind, of great good sense,/and of sincere 
unexageerated piety. \ His father was a man of sin- 
eularly acute and active mind) To practical know- 
ledge of business and of the world, he added great 
stability of character and true ambition; but his am- 
bition was restrained by that respect for authority 
which had been strengthened in his mind by the con- 
stant aspect of revolution, as it had _in all those who 
belonged to the same generation. | He was less of a 
politician than of an administrator; but with a clear 
insight into the characters of men, and sifting matters 
to the bottom, he formed his own conclusions very 
rapidly and very correctly.) He was above all a man 
devoted to his family. As for the wife of the Marquis 
de Cavour, the excellence of her nature made up for 
the deficiency of an education, not indeed neglected, 
but capricious, and of which the chief object had 
been display. This education, which, left to her own 
resources, she completed for herself, retarded perhaps 
the maturity of her judgment, but did not tend to 
lessen the rectitude, or to injure the exquisite refine- 
ment of her feelings. Endowed with every accom- 
plishment which can attract, gifted with every 
quality which produces lasting attachment, hers was 
the best possible school for her sons, for it possessed 
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all the attraction, grace, and lasting devotion im- 
parted by a mother’s love. Few instances could be 
found of children who had received so much of that 
kind of schooling as Count de Cavour; for Mdme. 
de Cavour had two rivals in maternal affection, her 
sisters, the Duchess of Clermont Tonnerre and 
Mdme. D’Auzers, who happened to be both settled 
at Turin; and neither of them having children of 
their own, it was natural they should be drawn nearer 
to their nephew, and, centering their affections in 
him, should have no small share of influence on his 
early education. 

Tam not aware that the infancy of Count de Cavour 
was marked by any striking incident, or that the 
history of the first years of his life affords any clue 
to his future greatness. 

Mdme. de Cavour, in a letter addressed to my 
grandmother, speaks of her youngest son, then three 
years of age, as a “ good romping boy, stout, obstre- 
“perous, and always ready for play.” “Iam longing,” 
she adds, “to see your boys next summer, and to 
“ show you my big Camille ;” and, if we may trust a 
later letter, also addressed to my grandmother, but 
written by Mdme. de Tonnerre, the “ romping boy ” 
had, at first, little taste for study. There is nothing, 
however, in this which seems particularly to dis- 
tinguish him from most other children. “ Give me,” 
says Mdme. de Tonnerre, “ some account of my dear 
“ Auguste and of my godson Eugéne. They are 
“ now great boys, I believe; indeed, Eugéne must be 
“ very near eleven, and Auguste quite a respectable 
“personage. [am nowliving with some young people, 
“« not quite so venerable, but they are very nice. You 
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“ cannot imagine, my dear Adéle, how much likeness 
“there is between these two little ones and your 
“ children. Auguste and Gustave are the same in 
‘* character, in tastes, in deep and reserved sensibility ; 
“ and Eugene and Camille are the same as to health, 
“‘ good nature, animal spirits, and, above all, a desire 
“ to please. Gustave likes study, Camille has a horror 
“of it. Tell me if you have had much trouble to 
“ teach your boys to read: as for poor Camille, he can 
“ make nothing of it, his sighs are perfectly heart- 
“ rending, and I cannot but admire Adele, who has 
“ the courage to encounter these sighs and make him 
“ repeat b, a, ba. As for me, I reserve to myself the 
“ distribution of the orders of merit; so, you see, I 
“ take care of myself.” 

This child, who has“ a horror of study,” and from 
whom the alphabet draws “ such heart-rending sighs,” 
was nevertheless destined, one day, to become the 
hardest of workers. I do not, however, now allude 
to those times only when, at the head of the affairs 
of his country, and entrusted with the business of 

three separate departments, he was capable of per- 
- forming his threefold task ; for I have never known 
him otherwise than eager to acquire information, 
and singularly tenacious in sticking to the work he 
had once begun. I remember that in 1840, when at 
Presinge, it was his daily practice to be called at five 
o’clock in the morning, and however late the hour at 
which he had gone to bed the night before, he got up 
at once, swallowed a cup of coffee, and set to work. 
Now, at that time, his work consisted in reading 
the history of England by Lord Mahon, an accurate 
and scrupulous author, but dry and unattractive. I 
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recollect the invincible aversion with which the mere 
sight of those thick and heavy volumes inspired 
me. But Cavour had determined to learn English, 
and in order that the study of this language might 
at the same time teach him the history of England, 
he unremittingly devoted his mornings to spelling 
over a tedious work written in a language he was 
unacquainted with. At a later period, in 1846, 
when I was at his estate at Leri, and was in the 
habit of setting off at daybreak for the purpose of 
shooting, it never once happened to me to make my 
start without receiving his best wishes, and although 
he had no thoughts of killing snipes, he was always 
up before sunrise, looking into his accounts, visiting 
his cattle-sheds, arranging the details of one improve- 
ment or another, superintending the unpacking of 
some new machine, and then filling up spare moments, 
which would have been lost to any one else, in the 
study of some serious work in the Italian, French, or 
English language, on agriculture, political economy, 
or history. 

And yet, to return to the child who had a horror 
of study, this contradiction between what he was 
and what he was to become, is rather apparent than 
real. In grown-up men activity of mind is the 
mainspring of work; not that restless and unpro- 
ductive activity which gives way at the slightest 
obstacle, and which, evaporating after a day’s exer- 
tion, conceals under its frothy surface the want of 
substance and the want of wit at bottom, but that 
real activity of mind which does not allow itself to 
be carried away by a mere desire for excitement, to 
which vague and unprofitable musings are unknown, 
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which has always in view some distinct and well- 
defined object, and which cannot see that object 
without endeavouring to master it, nor endeavour to 
master it without devoting its whole soul to the task. 
In the case of the young, a taste for study is most 
frequently nothing more than submission to autho- 
rity, and affords evidence of the pliability of the 
child rather than of activity of mind. That is why 
studious children generally do not come up to 
the expectations they have raised. The greater a 
child’s activity of mind, the greater the chances that 
he will be wanting in docility and inclined to restive- 
ness; in other words, that he will endeavour to es- 
cape from a thraldom the object of which he does 
not understand, in order to expend his energies on 
things which he does understand and which he really 
likes. There is, however, no rule without excep- 
tion ; and to become a distinguished man it is not 
enough to have been an indifferent schoolboy. Later 
in life, Camille de Cavour often regretted that there 
had been more than one omission in the subjects of 
his early studies. But although he was most laborious 
when I knew him, I can quite imagine him with a 
horror of study, full of animal spirits and good 
humour, and taken up with the desire of pleasing, in 
which, I fancy, he succeeded without much trouble. 
In 1816, his parents brought him and his brother 
to Geneva. They spent some time at Presinge, at my 
grandfather’s. I am tempted to allude to this visit, 
in consequence of my father having more than once 
described to me the impression produced by Camille 
de Cavour, on his first coming to Presinge. He was 
then an arch little fellow, with a countenance full of 
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animation, indicative of decision of character ; very 
entertaining in his ways, and with an endless flow 
of childish frolic and fun. He wore a little red coat, 
which gave him a droll and at the same time a 
determined look. On his arrival, he was under a 
good deal of excitement, and stated to my grand- 
father that the postmaster at Geneva had given them 
such execrable horses, that he ought to be dismissed. 
“ T insist upon his being dismissed,” he repeated again 
and again. “ But,” rephed my grandfather, “ I cannot 
dismiss the postmaster; the first syndic alone has 
that power.” “ Well, then, I must have an audience 
“ of the first syndic.” “ You shall have it to-morrow,” 
replied my grandfather ; and he at once wrote to his 
friend Mr. Schmidtmeyer, then first syndic, and told 
him he was going to send him a very amusing “ little 
- man;” and, accordingly, the next day the child ap- 
peared at Mr. S.’s, and was received in due form. 
With perfect composure he made three profound 
bows, and then in a clear voice preferred his com- 
plaint, and called for judgment. On his return, as 
soon as he perceived my grandfather, he exclaimed : 
“ Well, he will be dismissed!” He was then hardly 
six years old, his taste for dismissals therefore began 
early. 

The Marquis de Cavour intended his eldest son 
for diplomacy, and the youngest for the army. 
At ten years of age, Camille left home to enter 
the military academy, where he was very soon 
promoted to the dignity of a page, an honour re- 
served for young men of high birth, and which, from 
its affording an opening to the Palace, as well as 
relaxation from. monotonous studies, was of course 
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in great request. Camille, however, appeared so 
little flattered by the distinction, and was so restive 
under the forms of etiquette, that he was deprived of 
most of the so-called honours appertaining to the 
place. This, however, did not prevent him from 
distinguishing himself at the military academy, par- 
ticularly in mathematics, for which he had a decided 
taste, and by which he satisfied that thirst after clear- 
ness of ideas, and that desire to account for everything 
which was part of hisnature. “I oweagreat deal to 
“ mathematics,” he said tome many years later. “It 
“ forms the mind, and teaches one to think.” Not 
but what he often regretted the special turn which 
had been given to his studies, and their too great 
exclusiveness. In 1835 he wrote to my father, 
who had applied to him for contributions to the 
“ Bibliotheque Universelle :” “There are many sub- 
“¢ jects which I should be unable to deal with, owing 
“to my literary education having been in some 
“respects sadly neglected.” And in 1843, in a 
letter in which he announces that he is about to 
undertake an article on the “ Agricultural Treatise ” 
of M. de Chateauvieux, he says: “I admit, openly, I 
“ do not feel capable of expressing agreeably all that is 
“in my mind. From want of practice, if not from — 
“ want of ability, I find great difficulty in arranging 
“ my ideas in a fit shape to appear before the public. 
“Jn my youthful days I was never taught how to 
“write. Ihave never in my life had any master of 
“ rhetoric, or even of classics ; and it will not be with- 
“ out the greatest apprehension that I shall venture to 
“ send youa MS. intended for publication. It was too 
“ Jate in life that I became aware how important it is 
D 2 
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“to make literary studies the groundwork of all 
“ intellectual education. The arts of speaking and of 
“ writing well require a degree of nicety and adapt- 
“ ability of particular organs, which can only be ac- 
“ quired by practice in youth. Make your son write, 
“make him compose ; so that after his mind has be- 
“ come a storehouse of ideas, he may know how to 
“ handle with facility the only instrument which can 
“ sive them circulation — I mean the pen.” 

All this is written in a small, neat, distinct hand, 
without flourishes and without blots. It was the 
handwriting of a man who, knowing what he wishes 
to say, says it, neither more nor less; and who, 
having his thoughts at his command, is not afraid 
that they will escape, or run away with him and 
lead him astray. “I, who can neither read nor 
write,” said one day Berryer. But, in the few lines 
of Cavour’s which I have just quoted, whilst he 
notices the neglect and the omissions of his educa- 
tion, he also points out distinctly the nature of his 
regret, which is not that of a literary man. I do 

not think that literature, properly so called, ever had, 
~ or ever could have had, any attraction for his active 
genius, which was ever wrestling with some visible, 
tangible, present reality, and was essentially inimical 
to abstract ideas. To understand and have a taste 
for literary beauties, is scarcely compatible with 
incessant labour of the brain. The faculty of 
imagination, through constant submission to the 
will, loses in extent what it gains in practical 
utility. To be understood and appreciated, litera- 
ture requires, if not complete idleness, at least a 
certain repose of mind. It is much the same with 
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the mental faculties as with the hands — constant 
work strengthens them, but renders them insensible 
to gentleness and delicacy of touch. 

“T must tell you,” wrote Camille de Cavour to 
my father, whilst mentioning one of Topfer’s most 
charming tales, “that I have been shocked by an 
“ article on the ‘ Col d’Anterne,’ in which the En- 
“ olish are turned into ridicule, after the fashion of 
“ writers for the Boulevards, and in which the whole 
“« fun consists in the bad pronunciation of animaginary 
“ lord. This articleforms an unpleasant contrast to the 
“ usually serious and measured tone which pervades . 
“ the other numbers of the ‘ Bibliotheque,’ and injures 
“it greatly.” Notwithstanding all this, Camille de 
Cavour was in his day a writer; but he never found 
any recreation in books, and for this very simple 
reason, that his powerful intellect was never at rest. 
To him, a book was what an arsenal is to a general 
officer —a magazine which he may draw upon for 
what he wants, but the exterior of which he cares 
nothing about. In fact, Cavour’s mind was truly 
a “workshop of ideas” —a prolific workshop, where, 
without a day’s respite, the hammer was ever forging 
iron on the anvil. 

The attraction which he felt for mathematics was 
less owing to the boldness of its speculations than to 
the sure and safe steps of its deductions ; and the 
impression it left upon his mind was a taste for ac- 
curacy of reasoning and a craving after certainty. 
Mathematics had not led him on to metaphysics. 
Writing to me one day about a philosophical work 
which his brother wished to obtain, he says: “ Look 
“ for it in those places where you are likely to find 
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“ what nobody reads.” Allowing for the extravagance 
of the joke, it contained the substance of his real 
opinion. Like all men who have exerted a great 
influence over the affairs of the world, he belonged to 
the class of matter-of-fact minds — that is, of minds 
which turn everything to account. “Do not expect 
“ from me,? he wrote on another occasion, “any article 
“ in which it is necessary to make any call upon the 
“ imagination. In my case, la folle du logis is a lazy 
“ jade, who is not to be stirred up. You would 
“ hardly believe it, but I have never been able to 

-“invent the simplest tale to amuse my nephew, 
“ although [have tried very often.” 

Camille de Cavour distinguished himself so much at 
the military academy, that when he left it at sixteen, 
he was sub-lieutenant of engineers, although by the 
rules of the service it was not before twenty years of 
age that an officer’s commission could be obtained. 
But having passed a very brilliant examination, the 

egulations were set aside in his favour on the ur- 
Gi representations of Professor Plana. As sub- 
lieutenant of engineers, he served in various garrisons, 
amongst others, at Ventimiglia, Lesseillon, and Genoa. 
He soon became attached to the last-mentioned 
town; left it with regret, to spend some time at 
Lesseillon; and returned thither with delight. He 
had found there that freedom of thought and activity 
which were unknown at Turin, and his reception 
had been most courteous and cordial. He brought 
away with him recollections, and left friends there 
who remained true to him, till his dying day. 
Amongst the families with 
intimate at Genoa, must 
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foremost rank the Swiss family of De la Rue, with 
whom he ever continued on terms of the closest 
intimacy, and to whom he was deeply attached. In- 
dependently of this, however, how was it possible 
that that magnificent Genoa, that brilliant city of the 
South — opulent, hospitable, glowing with sunshine ; 
all light, life, and activity —should not have fas- 
cinated and enchanted a young man full of life and 
spirit ; ardent, thirsting for a field of action and for 
freedom, and who had as yet known little beyond the 
ungenial sky and oppressive atmosphere of Turin? 
Nor can one be surprised that the intelligence of 
Camille de Cavour, his vivacity, his charm of manners 
—full of nature — should have thrown all doors open 
to him, and gained for him many friends. It was at 
Genoa that he made his first and real appearance in 
the world, that great school for statesmen in which, 
as I have been told, there was no kind of in- 
struction that he escaped from. But his military 
career was destined to be short. I hardly Knoviggy 
whether, under any circumstances, he would have 
been able for any length of time to endure the thral- 
dom of discipline, and subject himself to the mono- 
tonous duties and idle hours of his profession. In 
pine respects, the profession suited him, and he liked 
Besides, at twenty years of age, to be in a regi- 
Hp’ a is to be independent, and, accordingly, Camille 
~“de Cavour had no objection to his uniform, and had 
y < D0 thoughts of laying it aside, until, in consequence 
«OF some Siareadent expressions, he got into disgrace, 
| ‘which he soon found could only end by resigning his 
\commission.} 
~ Tn reality, the imprudentilanguage uttered at Genoa 
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during the events of July 1830, was rather the pre- 
text than the cause of the King’s severity. Prince 
Carignan had entertained an old grudge against the 
young officer, ever too free and bold in speech, and 
the King, Charles Albert, did not forget it. It has 
been stated that Camille de Cavour, on entering the 
military school, obtained the much envied privilege 
of being admitted as one of the pages. The duties 
of this office were as little to his taste as its livery. 
One day when I happened to ask him what dress the 
pages wore, “Parbleu !” he replied, in an excited voice, 
“how do you suppose we could have been dressed, 
“except as lacqueys, which we were? It made me 
“ blush with shame.” The impression produced on 
him by this place in the royal household—so deep 
that thirty years after he still felt the sting as acutely 
as ever — indicated plainly enough how he must have 
acquitted himself of a duty which he owed to his birth. 
But if he had little taste for the antechamber, he had, 
I think, still less taste for the drawing-room. As page 
he had been attached to the service of Prince Carignan. 
I am not aware that, in his heart, he ever entertained 
any hatred that was deep, or above all, lasting, except 
perhaps in the case of Field-Marshal Haynau, with 
respect to whom he never could listentoreason. Butif 
there was one person he did not like, that person was 
undoubtedly King Charles Albert. I will not pretend 
to try over again a prince whose character remains to 
this day in the eyes of history, what it was to those 
brought into nearer contact with him, an inexplicable 
enigma. 

If abandoning his friends at the moment of danger 
and forgetting them in exile; when, after he had as- 
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cended the throne, the King might have redeemed his 
failings as a pretender ; if so great a fault, and such 
great obstinacy in not repairing it, excite the painful 
astonishment of every honest man; yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the memory of Charles Albert is upheld 
and vindicated by the sincere and lasting attachment 
which so many upright people felt for him. But what- 
ever may be the judgment of posterity, Camille de 
Cavour was not long in pronouncing his own, which 
he no doubt considered final; and he took no pains 
to conceal the repugnance he felt at being attached to 
the person of one whom he was afterwards destined 
so often to describe as “the magnanimous Charles 
“ Albert.” 

However, neither period, palace, nor individual 
prince had much to do with the matter; it was the 
office at court, which, at all times and under all 
circumstances, was repugnant to his proud and es- 
sentially independent spirit. I lay the more stress 
on this, because it seems to me that this is the time 
to point out one of the most striking features in the 
character of Cavour, who, before he became conscious 
of his own personal value, had, on all that relates 
to the freedom and dignity of man, a very distinct 
notion; and on all that affected his own individual 
freedom and dignity, a very deep feeling. Perhaps he 
might have indulged this feeling too far, and did not 
sufficiently value the distinctions and rewards which 
sovereigns confer on merit. ‘Titles, orders, honorary . 
posts, were always looked upon by him with an 
indifference approaching to contempt. Or, I should 
rather say that the feeling of contempt which was at 
first instinctive in him, and arose from his being proud 
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by nature, by degrees ripened into indifference. I 
believe that, when called upon to govern in the midst 
of a society which was becoming every day more 
democratic, he was aware how chimerical it was to 
seek for support in institutions devoid of real credit, 
or in customs and traditions which had lost their 
efficiency, and that he learnt to distinguish between 
the several elements of power. He did not overturn 
institutions, but he discriminated between them; he 
was not a revolutionist, but an observer. It is thus, 
it seems to me, that the exercise of his reason gave 
breadth and strength to the natural bent of his cha- 
racter. Moreover, though he might obey he could 
not serve, and was more made to command than 
to obey. I must add that by a result which, however 
logical, is not common, he was just as indifferent to 
the seeming advantages or outward signs of rank and 
power in his own case as in that of others. 

I remember that this indifference led one day to 
an amusing incident. It was, if I remember right, 
in 1852. Cavour, returning from London and Paris, 
and on his way to Turin, spent some time at Presinge. 
One day, when my father expected the Duc de 
Broglie to dinner, on going into his room to dress, 
Cavour found his orders and crosses displayed on 
his dressing-table. “ What does all this mean?” he 
said to his servant. The servant observed that in 
the presence of so considerable a personage as the 
Duc de Broglie, a grand cordon was indispensable, 
or at least a medal, added he. “Beso kind as to carry 
“ all that away,” said M. de Cavour; but on the servant 
persisting, “ Well,” added he, “I will consent to what 
“ you wish, but on one condition, and that is that the 
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“ Duc de Broglie himself wears at least one order : his 
“ rank is high enough, you must admit, and I can do 
“ like him without bringing you into disgrace!” The 
servant acquiesced, and hurried at once down 
stairs into the hall to wait for the approach of the 
Duke and ascertain how he was decorated. A few 
minutes afterwards he came slowly up again, quite 
out of countenance, and complaining that his master 
had laid a trap forhim. “ And there was some truth 
“in that,” said M. de Cavour, laughing, when he de- 
scribed to us the bitter disappointment of his unfor- 
tunate valet. 

But I have allowed myself to beled away from the 
time when Camille de Cavour, as page of the Prince 
de Carignan, attracted attention by his imprudent 
observations and unbending manners, and when, on 
being dismissed from court and deprived of his livery, 
he somewhat indecorously gave vent to his satisfaction 
at the punishment inflicted. Did any one then foresee 
that this precocious restiveness was an indication of 
his subsequent inaccessibility to vulgar ambition? 
The Prince at all events conceived a deep aversion 
for the rebellious child, which followed him through 
youth and manhood, and which Cavour on his part 
took no pains to dispel. Count Cavour was born 
liberal, just as he was born of a light complexion, 
high spirited and intelligent. His liberal instincts, 
which had been slightly checked, but not stifled, by 
early education, expanded and were greatly developed 
when he was at the military school with his regi- 
ment, and at poe Under the positive convictions so 
common at twenty years of age, Camille judged with 
the severity of youth the political conduct of the 
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King, Charles Albert, and hailed with a delight which 
he did not dissemble, the revolution of 1830. He 
was, in consequence, selected to superintend certain 
repairs of mason-work which the fort of Bard was 
then undergoing. Alone, without a single friend or 
companion, in a country without resources, sur- 
rounded only by workmen, with no means of turning 
his intellectual attainments to account, and with still 
less exercise for his mental faculties; he was, as he 
told me one day, actually reduced by way of passing 
his time to play at tarots with contractors. It is said 
of Ovid that he got tired of living with the Scythians ; 
and Camille de Cavour, at the end of six months of 
tarots with contractors, sent in his resignation in the 
summer of 1831; it was at once accepted, and he 
entered upon the life of a civilian, a younger son, 
with no career before him, and without credit or 
distinction. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CAVOUR AS AN AGRICULTURIST — EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS 
— DESCRIPTION OF LIFE AT LERI—HIS OPINION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMISTRY — CAVOUR AS A FREE TRADER — HIS 
ADMIRATION FOR SIR ROBERT PEEL——FOUNDS AN AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AT TURIN. 


4 Rae that we have no longer any grands sei- 
gneurs, | know but of two professions,” said 

a clever Frenchman to me the other day who has 
no profession of his own; “you must either be 
a soldier or an author, you must either fight or 
write.” According to this, the young unlettered 
sub-lieutenant, on_his—resignation, had no course 
open to him but either to join the band of exiles in 
a foreign_country, or add to the number of mal- 
contents at Turin, and expend his useless activity 
in vain political agitation or in secret discontent. 
What Camille de Cavour did was either more or less, 
but it certainly was better. Having thrown away his 
sword, and being unskilled in using his pen, he took 
to the plough. ia 
Agriculture is generally looked upon as a relax- 
ation or a retreat from active life. 'The merchant who 
has made a fortune, the politician who is worn out, 
and the soldier who has grown grey in service, have, 
from time immemorial, sought in country pursuits 
the “otiwm cum dignitate,” which is the crown- 
ing point of a laborious life. Few people take to 
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turnip-growing till, like Diocletian, they have ab- 
dicated. A farm is the refuge for elderly gentlemen 
who have quitted business, to whom idleness would 
be a fatigue, and who find rest in a monotonous 
occupation suited to their diminished strength. It 
must also not be forgotten that agriculture, for 
a long time, under the influence of a rigorous 
routine, rejected with a mixture of dread and of 
contempt the advice of Science and even the 
most timid suggestions of individuals; what right 
have we then to attack public opinion for its pre- 
judices with regard to a profession which, far from 
quarrelling with ignorance and indolence, seemed to 
dread nothing so much as energy or knowledge? 
The occupation is however considered a gentlemanly 
one. But it was not as a recreation, or out of a 
love of mere idleness, that Camille de Cavour took 
upon himself the duties of his new career; and 
although it was not one that he would have chosen 
for himself, or, if he had been free to follow his own 
inclinations, that he would have preferred, he did 
not the less devote to it, with as much energy as 
perseverance, all the valuable qualities of his mind. 
He thus showed from the first that he was one of 
those men of strong grasp of mind who never under- 
take anything without wholly devoting themselves 
to it, and accustom themselves to act on the proverb 
that “ where there’s a will there’s a way.” This stout 
and manly courage, undoubtedly one of the charac- 
teristics of genius, is not always to be discovered in 
results, for these often depend upon circumstances, 
upon the means at a man’s disposal, and upon the 
theatre on which he has to play his part. Czsar in a 
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little paltry town would not have been Cesar. With- 
out any great effort of imagination, it is easy to con- 
ceive such circumstances as would effectually have 
debarred Cavour from all access to political life. But 
the measure of the man was taken on that day when 
relinquishing all hopes of fame, and bidding a final 
adieu to all dreams of greatness, he made up his mind 
to pass in humble pursuits, for which he was in no 
degree prepared, the best years of a life suddenly 
closed to the ambitious aspirations of youth. It 
is much more difficult after twenty-two to change 
one’s career. In doing so, there is an ugly and 
slippery step to get over. Those who succeed best, 
generally leave behind them a portion of their na- 
tural vigour, just as wine which is decanted loses 
part of its flavour. The great advantage of a clearly 
defined career is, that human activity being confined 
to a single channel loses no part of its power. 
It is well known that the smallest rill of water, 
carefully directed, will turn the wheel of a mill; 
but human activity, to a far greater extent than the 
rill of water, is lable to be dispersed, to evaporate, 
and to lose its power, when arrested or only disturbed 
in its course. As for large rivers, they scorn every 
impediment, and when dammed back, undermine 
great rocks and form for themselves a new channel. 
I firmly believe that it cost Camille de Cavour a 
good deal at first to lay down for himself a new course 
of life. “ At first sight,” he says, “agriculture has 
“ but little attraction.” The frequenters of drawing- 
rooms necessarily experience a certain repugnance 
for work, which begins by the analysis of manures, 
and. ends in a cattle-shed. At first he could not but 
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find farming-work irksome, monotonous, and even 
puerile. ‘“ Nevertheless,” he adds, “if the agriculturist 
“ succeeds in overcoming his first repugnance, if he 
“ can make up his mind to give directions respecting 
“ the most simple agricultural operations, to plant a 
“ field of potatoes, or rear a young heifer, a change 
“ will be effected, almost imperceptibly to himself, in 
“ his tastes and ideas. He will find in the practice 
“ of agriculture an increasing interest; and what 
“was most distasteful to him at first, will soon 
“ acquire a charm which he little dreamt of.” 

In these passages, which are taken from an article 
on “Les Voyages Agronomiques” of M. de Cha- 
teauvieux, published in 1843, Cavour describes him- 
self; and imdeed one cannot be surprised that 
a young man, energetic and impatient, should feel 
repugnance at the prospect of an obscure and 
monotonous career. But, living under a system by 
which he was interdicted from public life, with 
family affections and a love of home which retained 
him in his country, having to choose between that 
obscure and monotonous career and an idleness the 
burden of which can only be alleviated by a large 
fortune, and which is always felt by men of strong 
mind, Camille de Cavour no longer hesitated, and 
soon “ overcame his first disgust.” He says, in 1835: 
“ T have taken on myself the management of very 
‘‘ extensive agricultural undertakings, which occupy 
“a good deal of my time, and give me worry enough. 
“ Besides, as it is in human nature not to be con- 
“tented with doimg what is strictly necessary, I 
“ have allowed myself to be led by degrees into 
“a taste for farming, and now I am by way of 
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“ entering upon great agricultural speculations; and,as 
“ itisno question of adding to profits, but of keeping 
“ what is strictly necessary, I am obliged to bestow 
** much care on the work I have in hand, and to de- 
“ vote that time to it which I should prefer bestowing 
“ upon purely intellectual pursuits.” 

“Jt is right you should know,” he says in another 
letter of the same date, addressed to M. Naville, 
“that I have become an agriculturist for good and 
“all; it is now my vocation. On my return from 
“ Kneland, I found my father occupied with public 
“ affairs, and, therefore, no longer able to attend to 
“his own; he suggested that I should take charge of 
“them, and I most readily consented, for when it 
“has been decided to undertake the management of 
“one’s own property, unless it is carefully looked 
“ after, one’s fortune is at stake. These occupations, 
“ which I undertook at first out of duty, I now 
“follow from inclination; by degrees I have ac- 
“ quired a taste for agricultural pursuits, and I could 
““not now give them up without much regret. But 
“in this respect my mind is at ease, nothing is likely to 
“ put a stop to the career I have entered upon. Even 
“if I continued to feel as much interest in politics as I 
“ did some years ago, 1t would be impossible for me 
“to play any active part in public affairs, under a 
“‘ government which is as incompatible with my opin- 
“ions as it is with my peculiar position. For however 
“‘ moderate, however juste milieu I may have become, 
“Tam as yet, far from being able to approve of the 
“< system followed here. Necessity, therefore, as well 
“ag inclination will, henceforth, tie me down to 
“aoricultural pursuits, which will, no doubt, offer 
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“sufficient field for the exercise of my intellectual 
“powers, and will satisfy the desire which every 
“honest man must feel to be of use to that social. 
“body of which he forms part.” 

A year later, in 1836, he wrote: “I am almost 
“ wholly absorbed in my agricultural occupations. 
“T have undertaken vast speculations, which re- 
“ quire great attention and constant superintendence. 
“ There is no good to be done in farming, unless 
“ you are your own manager; and the moment you 
“ have made up your mind to do a thing, you find 
“ yourself besieged by a multitude of details which 
“ take up an infinity of time. I do not regret having 
“ entered upon this career. There are many more 
“ brilliant, no doubt; but im my position there is 
“ none which suits me better.” And again, in another 
letter: “I am up to my neck in speculations on a 
“ orand scale; I have bought a large estate in rice- 
“ grounds. I believe that I have made an excellent 
“bargain. All I want is money to pay for it; that 
“ done, it ought to yield magnificent returns. I do 
“ not understand half measures; once launched in 
“ the business, I have given myself up to it entirely. 
“ Besides, I am driven to it by my position. I am 
“a younger son, which means a good deal in a 
“ country aristocratically constituted. I must make 
my own way by the sweat of my brow. It is 
very well for those who roll in wealth to occupy 
themselves with science and theory; as for us 
‘“‘poor devils of younger sons, we must sweat at 
“every pore in order to obtain even a modicum 
“ of independence.” 

In spite of his assertions, a feeling of regret 
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pervades the above passages, though it forms no 
stumbling-block in his way. A trace of the same 
feeling may, I think, be discovered in his article on 
Chateauvieux, from which I have already quoted. 
“Tt is in vain for the agriculturist,” says Cavour, 
“to be a profoundly scientific man, or a distin- 
“guished literary character; if he cultivates his 
“ Jand ill, no one will think much of his intellect. 
“ A good system of rotation of crops, a good and 
*¢ well-bred stock of animals, will be more useful to 
“him than a discovery in science, or the fame of 
“ an epic poem.” 

\ It was at Grinzano, in the province of Alba, on a 
demesne of the family, that Camille de Cavour, as 
soon as his resignation had been accepted, began his 
agricultural po At first it was as much 
as he could do to distinguish a cabbage from a turnip. 
But his progress was rapid; and in 1833, he under- 
took the management of Léri, a large estate, much 
neglected, which the Marquis of Cavour and Mdme. 
de Tonnerre had bought a few years previously. 
There, in the midst of rice-fields, he displayed a 
degree of perseverance and energy, of boldness and 
sagacity, and an amount of administrative ability 
and power of invention which would have changed 
the face of a kingdom, as surely as it changed the 
face of the estate which had been intrusted to his 
firm and skilful hands. At sunrise, he was at his 
work, inspecting his cattle-sheds, present when the 
labourers went to their work, and superintending 
their work during the dog days under a burning 
sun; not satisfied with giving general orders, but 
providing for the minutest details, alive to all the 
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discoveries of chemistry and every mechanical in- 
vention, multiplying his experiments, and recording 
their results with that good sense which never failed 
him, abandoning one set of experiments and re- 
peating others, upon an immense scale and with a 
degree of boldness which frightened his good neigh- 
bours, who came to him with fear and trembling 
for an opinion. He was always smiling, cheerful, 
merry, affable, advising one with clearness and pre- 
cision, and encouraging another with some appro- 
priate joke. Nowhere did Cavour feel so thoroughly 
at homeasat Léri. Ata later period of his life it was 
there, when disheartened or fatigued with business, 
he retired to forget his political anxieties; and the 
moment he had a short holiday it was to Léri that 
he hurried off. And yet the country is very ugly, 
very flat, with no shade to break its monotony, 
with no river to give life to a scene inanimate by 
nature; nothing but rice-fields and meadows, the 
unhealthy verdure of which contrasts with the 
whiteness of the long clayey roads, striking off in 
straight lines till they are lost to sight. Then, at a 
great distance one from the other, are to be seen 
immense farm buildings, or rather agglomerations of 
low constructions made of an earthy and yellowish 
brick, like so many villages cowering under a 
burning sky, and at times poisoned by the fetid 
exhalations from the neighbourig marshes. 

I never went but once to Léri, when, in 1846, I 
passed about a fortnight there, half of the time in 
company with a large party, and the remainder alone 
with Cavour. His memory now throws a shade of 
sadness over the place, but, at the period I refer 
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to, animated as it was by his presence, it was very far 
from producing the melancholy impression which I 
have just described, and which has perhaps been too 
deeply coloured. Then, indeed, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, I did not find the landscape lifeless, nor 
a country which was very favourable to sportsmen 
desolate, nor could such a place be sad when it was 
enlivened by the most cordial of welcomes. The 
hospitality at Léri was unbotnded, and its mode of 
life simple. It was farm life, and not that of a 
great country mansion. We set forth at early dawn 
and returned late. The days seemed short. The 
dinners were abundant, and cooked by an old house- 
keeper who herself brought in and placed the ample 
dishes of game and the smoking risotto upon a 
heavy oak table, around which, after dessert was 
removed, we joined in a merry game of lansquenet. 
We never thought of complaining then of the 
country being flat, of the houses being low and 
unsightly, or of the rice-fields, which we were 
beating from morning till night, being poisonous. 
And, in those rice-fields, what magnificent crops ; 
what fine flocks in those meadows, whose verdure I 
have just been finding fault with; under the farm- 
sheds what grinding of machines; in the court-yard 
what activity; what loads in the barns and heaps 
in the granaries; and all this prosperous state of 
things, this life, this fertility, this tenfold produce 
the work of a single man! Such was the result 
of Cayour’s incessant struggle, during fifteen years, 
with land, water, and prejudices; to say nothing 
of fever, by which he was twice attacked. It is 
not, therefore, wonderful that Cavour should have 
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had some feeling for a place which he had worked 
at and conquered; that he should have preferred 
the level fields and rustic cottage of Léri to the 
hereditary park and proud manor-house of Santena. 
He was not the man to recline at ease under a tree, 
reading Virgil. 

I have retained but a confused remembrance of 
my conversations with Cavour at Léri. They turned 
upon a great multitude of subjects, and their tone 
was various. He encouraged us, that is, his nephew 
Auguste de Cavour and myself, to enter into discus- 
sion with him; and we answered him with a degree 
of freedom, which, for my own part, it would 
now be difficult to excuse, except on the plea 
that I was young and inexperienced, and therefore 
self-confident. Politics were the most frequent sub- 
ject of discussion, and I remember that at that 
time Cavour was a great admirer of Guizot; and 
although he made many objections to what he 
considered the far too cautious policy adopted by 
the French government, he expressed himself with 
great warmth against the opposition it encountered 
from the English Cabinet abroad, and from the 
Legitimists at home. He condemned the latter 
very severely, with scarce any other exception, 
strange to say, than that of Chateaubriand. Our 
conversation, also, often turned upon agriculture, 
and upon the sciences connected with it; and I 
remember being singularly struck by the respect 
Cavour showed for scientific investigation, and by 
the interest with which he questioned me on points 
that my recent studies had, or ought to have, ren- 
dered me familiar with. I was surprised that a man 
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so joyous, so brilliant, so full of wit, should show 
so much reverence for science, and should have 
studied it with such ardour. I did not then per- 
ceive that this ardour and reverence were sure 
indications of a superior mind, which, working 
vigorously to supply the deficiencies of an imperfect 
edueation, learns what science is worth by what it 
costs to master it. 

Energy can seldom be reconciled with modera- 
tion, or passion with judgment. But in Camille 
de Cavour were united, in equal proportions, the 
fiery fervour which engenders speculation, and the 
cool reason which teaches discernment. Accord- 
ingly, he studied, appreciated, and preached agri- 
cultural chemistry without believing in its omni- 
potence ; and, without in any way sharing in the 
extraordinary infatuation in its favour created by 
Liebig’s first manifestoes, he expected great results 
from a judicious application of its true principles and 
just theories founded upon accurate observations. 
In a word, in agriculture as in other matters, he was 
for the juste milieu; keeping just as clear of the con- 
tempt which every novelty gives rise to in superficial 
minds, as of the fanaticism which his own enlight- 
ened belief rejected. “Our friend,” he says, in a 
letter to my father, “ has suddenly been seized with a 
“ furious passion for farming. He spends all his time 
“in his fields and rice-grounds; and at night he 
“ sleeps with Liebig and Dombasle under his pillow. 
“‘ Following, to the very letter, all the precepts of 
“ those agricultural quacks with their model establish- 
“ ments, he weighs, measures, and values everything, 
“ from a single straw up to a stack of hay, to the 
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“ astonishment of his bailiffs, who cannot understand, 
‘“‘ blockheads as they are, how so many calculations 
“ can possibly increase the produce of an estate, which 
‘‘ has been skilfully cultivated for so long a time.” 
And in his article on the “ Voyages Agronomiques” 
of Chateauvieux, he says: “ Not long since a learned 
“ professor of agricultural chemistry maintained, in my 
“¢ presence, that it would be easy for the Piedmontese 
“and Lombards to triple the produce of their 
‘“‘ meadows, if they were only slightly versed in the 
“science of manures. I did not venture to contradict 
“ him; he would have crushed me under the enor- 
“mous masses of fertilismg salts which he had 
“‘ probably prepared in his laboratory. I contented 
myself with silently thanking Providence for having 
refused to bestow a single acre of land on this very 
worthy professor, and for thus saving him from 
certain ruin.” 

In one of his letters to me, Cavour says: “I am 
delighted to hear that you are working in the labo- 
ratories of Professor Johnston, whom I consider 
“as the most distinguished agricultural chemist in 
Europe. If it were possible to get from your Pro- 
fessor the solution of a chemical problem, I should 
give him the following :— 

“ The cultivation of rice having been tried in the 
saline districts of Provence, which were considered 
as altogether barren, enormous results have ensued. 
It might be inferred from this fact, that salt is 
eminently suited to the rice-plant. If so, it is pro- 
bable that it contains chloride of sodium, or soda 
in great abundance; if this fact were confirmed 
“ by analysis, sound practical consequences might be 
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deduced from it, which would be exceedingly useful 
in our country.” 

And in another letter :— 

“ Asparagus are cultivated in our neighbourhood 
in very large quantities. The fields in which they 
are grown are heavily manured for three years, and 
they are in full bearing the fourth year. An aspa- 
ragus-ground, well prepared, lasts for twenty to 
twenty-five years, and gives, during that time, if 
properly manured, large returns, At the end of 
that time, the asparagus ceases to prosper, and the 
land must be used for some other crop; under a 
change of culture, itis very productive. Wheat and 
maize thrive in it to perfection ; or it may be con- 
verted into meadow-land. Accordingly an old 
asparagus-field is considered as land of the first 
quality. But if after a very considerable lapse of 
time, thirty or forty years, for instance, an attempt 
is made to reintroduce the cultivation of aspara- 
gus, whatever care be taken, however large the 
quantity of manure applied, the failure is complete. 
Hence it is natural to conclude, that the asparagus 
requires certain inorganic matter, which manure 
does not contain in sufficiently large doses to re- 
store what a lengthened course of cultivation has 
taken from the land. Find out thatsubstance for me, 
and you will have rendered us an immense service ; 
for the asparagus is the source of the prosperity of 
Santena.” These two quotations are sufficient to 


show the high estimation in which agricultural chem- 
istry was held by Cavour. “I would give,” again 
he writes, “ I know not how many sacks of rice, to 
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“ possesses.” In this, as in everything else, a know- 
ledge of practice, so far from stifling the spirit of 
inquiry and investigation, only excites it the more. 
Perhaps, indeed, his fault was over-confidence ; and 
the nature of the questions which he sent me, and 
which I have just quoted, seemed to raise expecta- 
tions which were not realised. 

It is well known that agricultural chemistry, so 
cried up twenty years ago, is now somewhat neg- 
lected and has lost much of its popularity, and, 
perhaps, not without justice. The time is gone by 
when analysis seemed to be the magic key to every 
agricultural problem. It has been necessary to 
admit the existence in nature of certain forces, and 
those the most active of all, of certain elements, and 
those the most indispensable, whose substances can- 
not be produced in a laboratory, whose exhausted 
principles cannot be restored, whose mysterious 
agency cannot be ascertained. The soil has secrets 
which it does not disclose to the agricultural chemist. 
The true part which this science has to play is 
purely industrial, and what it does, and does well, is 
to indicate the combinations of artificial manures, 
and to discover the processes by which the most 
efficacious combinations can be obtained at the 
smallest cost. On this special but very important 
point it renders essential service, the value of which 
Cavour, who had established a manufactory for 
chemical products, thoroughly appreciated. 

“ Observing,” as he wrote to me, “ the prodigious 
“ success our farmers have had with guano, I said to 
“ myself, The time is come for a manufactory of ma- 
“nures. Accordingly, I have induced two practical 
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“and skilful chemists to form an establishment close 
“ to Turin, where manures will be prepared ona great 
“scale. This is our plan. We have made a large 
“establishment for the manufacture of sulphuric 
“acid, and one for phosphoric acid. My colleagues 
“in the undertaking are very intelligent ; one of 
“them especially has great skill and ability, united 
“with tolerably extensive knowledge. But with 
“respect to all that relates to artificial manures, 
“we three are but very imperfectly acquainted. 
“ We have a store of phosphates, alkalies and am- 
“moniacal salts, but we have not yet made up 
“ our minds how to use them, or rather how to com- 
“bine them. Manure is the basis of agriculture ; 
“if it cannot be obtained, all effectual progress is 
“ at once arrested. It is like building a house with 
“ no foundation.” 

And he followed this up by sending to me, to be 
forwarded to Professor Johnston, different questions 
drawn. up with that precision which shows clearness of 
ideas and substantial knowledge. Cavour’s scientific 
attainments were, no doubt, very incomplete; and as 
there were many things he had never learnt, so were 
there many he did not know; but what he did know, 
was never impaired, disturbed, or overborne by what 
he did not know. He had a horror of confusion, 
which of all the forms which falsehood assumes, 
is the worst. Some intellects are slow, but sure; 
others ready, but paradoxical. The combination of 
soundness of judgment with rapidity of conception, 
which is so rare, constitutes that wit which Sheridan 
defined as truth. It renders a man clear-sighted, 
by giving him clear ideas; endows him with a 
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faculty of intuition, and thus makes genius of unt- 
versal application. 

Cavour was instinctively attracted towards every 
subject which tended to satisfy his insatiable activity. 
The agricultural, manufacturing, and financial enter- 
prizes, whether of an exclusively private character, 
or interesting in a public point of view, to which he 
gave the first impulse, or lent his cooperation, are too 
numerous for me to enumerate. At one time he 
was superintending the clearing of a forest; at 
another, he was undertaking to supply the Pacha of 
Egypt with 800 merino sheep, which afterwards he 
did not know where to get (though he soon found 
the means to do so), then making canals, introducing 
the cultivation of beet-root, and projecting a manu- 
factory of sugar; but in all this confinmg himself 
to agriculture, “for,” as he wrote to M. Naville, 
“our government has no hking for manufactures. 
“T am every day more convinced of this. It fancies 
*“‘ that manufactories are allied to liberalism, to which 
“it entertains an invincible repugnance. In our 
“country, if one would live in peace, one must 
“attend to agriculture alone.” But after working in 
every direction upon this field, to which he was li- 
mited by the government, Cavour was not long before 
he passed the boundary line which separated it from 
manufactures. He established packet-boats on the 
Lago Maggiore ; and at Turin, steam-mills for grind- 
ing corn, and a manufactory for chemical products, 
to which I have already alluded. He formed a 
railway company, and founded the bank of Turin. 
Although his energy ‘and intelligence were de- 
voted to a multitude of different objects, of which I 
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have only mentioned the principal, they seemed to 
be concentrated upon each. The project of one day 
did not, make him forget that of the day before, or 
for an instant neglect any undertaking that he had 
already begun. These schemes did not succeed each 
other, but they were added to each other, without 
detriment to any. Cavour was a thorough man of 
business; but with him business was always a 
secondary matter, an outlet for the superabundance 
of his activity, or a necessary consequence of his 
taste for agriculture, which so long as he was not 
engaged in politics was his chief occupation and 
career. J may add, that in the actual state of society, 
it would be difficult, I will not say to point out, but 
to imagine, a great politician devoid of those facul- 
ties which, in matters of business, insure and main- 
tain success. 

It seems, therefore, important to point out that 
Cavour was endowed with those faculties ; nay more, 
that from his course of life, he exercised them in 
every different way, and that this explains how, when 
he entered upon the government of his country, there 
was not one department of the state he was not pre- 
pared to fill, and perfectly fitted to administer ; and 
that this excess of work never absorbed his mind or 
exhausted his energies. In the matters to which 
he was devoted, he did not abandon himself; 
and his opinions were always independent of his 
personal interests. “If, for instance,” as he says to 
M. Naville, “ sugar cannot really be produced from 
“ beet-root without some sort of monopoly, or pro- 
“tection injurious to the general interest, then it 
“ will not suit us to have introduced the manufacture 
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“of it in our country. It will have been ren- 
“dering us a bad service, and embarking in an 
“undertaking which could only have answered as 
“long as the power remained in selfish or incom- 
“ petent hands.” 

Cavour was from the first a declared partisan of 
free trade. I remember the enthusiasm with which 
he one day spoke of the “ Sophismes Economiques ” 
of Bastiat, which had just appeared. He read 
and re-read this little volume, was never tired of 
quoting it; and he was full of indignation that its 
author was not a Deputy. “And you will see that 
“he will never be elected,” he added. He was one 
of the first to foretell that England would abolish 
the duty upon corn, and the very first perhaps to 
predict that this measure would be carried by Sir 
Robert Peel. And after the event had occurred, he 
wrote in 1847, “that, morally speaking, it might 
“ possibly have been better that this revolution 
“ should have been brought about by the political 
“ party who had supported it for twenty years. But 
“if, as I believe, no one could have carried it un- 
“-der existing circumstances except Sir Robert Peel 
“and the Duke of Wellington, was it not their 
“ duty to sacrifice their consistency and their power 
“as leaders of a party to the salvation of their 
“country? Yes, depend upon it, Peel’s reform has 
“been the salvation of England. What would 
“have happened, if the too famous sliding scale 
“had been allowed to remain? England would 
“ probably have had a famine after the coming 
“harvest. And what would then have happened ? 
“See what difficulty Ireland and England have to 
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“insure their supplies. What would it be if they 
“ had not been able to fall back upon the 2,000,000 
“of quarters with which Peel’s reform had loaded 
“the warehouses? England owes Peel many a 
“statue, and one day he will have them.” 

This is the language of heartfelt admiration, 
that of a grateful disciple ; and in the judgement 
passed by the economist on that measure, which 
was one of the most striking triumphs of political 
economy, two or three expressions may be traced 
which amount almost to a profession of that 
political faith, which was one day to become the 
principle of action of Cavour himself. “The sal- 
“vation of the country ought alone to guide the 
“ statesman even in the choice of the means by 
“ which that salvation is to be accomplished.” These 
few words contain a whole doctrine, which is not 
that of the doctrinaires, with whom, however, 
Cavour strongly sympathised, and of whom he 
believed himself to be one, as will presently be 
seen. 

The Agricultural Society of Piedmont (Assoctazione 
Agraria) was founded in 1841, after having ob- 
tained, w@t without difficulty, the royal sanction to 
its bye-laws. These bye-laws were in great part 


the work of Camille de Cavour, who,-from—the 
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It required all the influence of 
the founders of this society, their rank, the con- 
sideration in which they were held, their for- 
tune, their position in the country and at court, 
to extort, after a protracted delay, from the 
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Sardinian government their sanction to it. The 
truth is, that the government had some reason for 
fearing that periodical meetings for purely agri- 
cultural objects might be turned to political ac- 
count; and they conceived that creating a centre 
for the discussion of agriculture was at all events 
creating a centre for discussion; and that, under 
a system of absolutism, assemblies, however inno- 
cent in themselves, and however conservative in 
their tendencies, would -become, with whatever 
strictness their powers might be limited, however 
specific the subject matter of their discussion, in 
spite of every effort to prevent it, a danger to the 
State. To govern, it is not always necessary to 
divide; it is enough to isolate. To bring men 
out of their isolated state, or to allow them to 
come out of it, tends fatally to lessen the action of 
the powers that be, who cannot, without danger, 
allow the people to escape, even for a single day, 
from their leading-strings. To stir up men’s minds, 
is to expose them to contagion; for liberty is not 
unlike those diseases which are caught even by 
the physicians called in to prescribe for them. 
Accordingly, national and liberal sentiments de- 
veloped themselves in Piedmont, and acquired 
strength in these agricultural meetings, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were constantly and 
closely looked after by the authorities, who watched 
them with great anxiety, and who fomented in 
them those underhand intrigues which certain ad- 
ministrations have a taste for, and particularly 
indulge in. Cavour especially, was more than once 
the butt of these intrigues, and I have heard 
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him complain of them, with no great warmth, how- 
ever, with no bitterness of feeling, and without 
much surprise; it was rather with a smile that he 
spoke of the support that a certain democrat, known 
for the extravagance of his opinions, received at the 
hands of the government, because he was an opponent 
of him, Cavour, a great proprietor, a good conser- 
vative, and one who professed to be “an honest 
“man of the juste-milieu.” 

Agriculture has its merits, but it has also its 
danger; for it is a spot where most of the roads 
to human activity begin or end. It undoubtedly 
cannot claim the merit of having endowed 
Cavour with those opinions which each suc- 
ceeding day he held dearer than before, or with 
those eminent faculties which were innate with him ; 
but one may be permitted to believe that it was to 
occupations which brought him into daily contact 
with men of every condition of life, and into daily 
struggles with difficulties, that he owed that practical 
good sense, which guided his faculties, and without 
which he would not have been found so capable, 
when the moment came, to secure the triumph of 
his opinions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CAVOUR’S POLITICAL FEELINGS—LETTERS FROM HIM IN 1831, 
1832, AND 18383—-GOES TO GENEVA, PARIS, AND LONDON— 
STUDIES THE ENGLISH POOR LAW SYSTEM—-FOUNDS INFANT 
ASYLUMS AT TURIN—-TURIN— CHARLES ALBERT’S GOVERN- 
MENT —- CAVOUR’S LOVE OF FREEDOM—LETTERS FROM HIM. 


UGUESCLIN, when a child, was found one day 
crying bitterly, and, on being asked what made 
him cry, answered, ‘I am thinking of the English.’ 
This was the cry of his vocation, the cry of the 
dominant idea which was to regulate his future 
career, and which every really great man has uttered 
in the days of his youth. Cavour uttered the cry of 
his vocation early in life. We have seen that, when 
he was barely twelve years old, he discarded with 
contempt his page’s livery, just as ten years later 
he threw aside his sword. These two facts ought, 
in themselves, to be sufficient to reduce to their just 
value the insinuations of those who were determined 
to see, in Cavour’s policy, nothing but the bold 
calculations of an unprincipled ambition. 

The child who resists the temptations of vanity 
gives evidence of a natural feeling which is strong 
within him; and it is only under the influence of 
deep conviction that a young man will make the 
sacrifice of his future career. No one is entitled to 
suggest a doubt as to the sincerity of a feeling 
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which, on two separate occasions, exhibits itself so 
spontaneously and so disinterestedly. I am well 
aware that an impression may be sincere, without 
being lasting. But in Cavour’s case the impression did 
last ; it was moderate, and decided, and was matured 
without being embittered by experience and trials. 

It might, however, be supposed that an unmerited 
disgrace would have driven its victim into the ranks 
of the extreme party towards which he was accused 
of leanmg, and which a commonplace man, under a 
sense of wounded pride, would undoubtedly not 
have failed to join. But Camille de Cavour was one 
of those who do not fall on the side towards which 
they lean; and for this reason, that they know how to 
stand upright. With a passionate love for liberty, 
he had as great a fear of those by whose violence it 
is compromised, as he had dislike for those who hold 
it in abhorrence. Perhaps, also, he was unconsciously 
influenced by the circumstances of his education and 
by the position in which, notwithstanding his dis- 
missal, he was placed by his birth and connexions. 
At all events, it was easier for him than for most 
other men to avoid exaggeration, against which he 
had the best possible preservatives in his own 
character. 

It is not to be denied that the Revolution of 1830° 
at first somewhat disturbed his ideas. He expected 
too much from it. His disappointment was great in 
seeing an event, regarded by all Europe as the dawn 
of an era of greater liberty, serve no other purpose 
than to increase the distrust of governments, and 
render their yoke still heavier. The shock to arbi- 
trary governments was, no doubt, severe; that is 
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sufficiently proved by what occurred in 1848, when, 
at a moment’s notice, thrones crumbled into dust, and 
society seemed to sink under the ruins. But at first the 
despotic governments of Europe were more alarmed 
than shaken by the Revolution of July and the fall 
of the Bourbons in France; and that alarm showed 
itself in an excess of precaution, and in an un- 
sparing recourse to violent measures of repression. 

The condition of Italy especially became much 
worse. Here, more than anywhere else, they who 
had begun to raise their heads were mercilessly 
struck down by the iron hand of oppression. After a 
few days of joy and illusion, sadness returned, and 
with it silence and discouragement. 

“ You will have heard,” said Camille de Cavour in 
a letter addressed to his aunt, Mdme. de Sellon, and 
dated January 4, 1832—“ you will have heard of 
“all the annoyance I have had to submit to, the 
“suspicions entertained against me, the measures it 
“has been thought right to take respecting me, and, 
“lastly, the decisive course which I have had to take 
“myself. But it is not what concerns me individually 
“which has given me the greatest pain. My deepest 
“anguish has been caused by the state of Italy, of 
“Kurope, and of my own country. How many 
“expectations not fulfilled; how many illusions ; 
“how many hopes not realised; how many evils 
“fallen upon our beautiful country! I accuse no 
“one, perhaps it was the force of circumstances 
“which brought all this about; but the fact is, 
“that the ee inken of July, ae having filled us 
“with the brighest hopes, has plunged us into a 
“worse state than before. Oh! if France had but 
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“known how to make the most of her situation, if 
“she had appealed to arms this spring, perhaps 
Sonos ea But I will not dwell on this too painful 
“subject, one in which you, perhaps, do not agree 
“with me. Do not suppose that what I have 
“suffered (morally, I mean) has in any respect 
“abated my attachment to my old opinions. Those 
“opinions form part of my existence. I shall 
“proclaim them and maintain them, as long as I 
“have a breath of life within me.” 

Words full of passion and bitterness dashed down 
on paper with the vehemence which inspired them. 
Camille de Cavour was in one of those fits of de- 
spondency when, hope being gone, the springs of 
human action seemed to be dried up for ever. The 
strongest man may at certain moments lose all con- 
fidence in himself; but what breaks his courage 
does not alter his convictions. Distrusting his powers, 
he yet holds fast to his faith ; and far from abandoning 
his opinions, in the shipwreck of bis hopes, he clings 
to them with still greater tenacity, and finds safety in 
them at last. The despondency of Cavour was that 
of one vanquished and stunned by defeat, but faithful 
to his colours; and it was easy to foretell that he 
would again rise, and that that strength of human 
will which revolts at the pusillanimity of giving 
way to discouragement would in the end come out 
victorious. Bitterness of language is a sure indica- 
tion that the will is secretly struggling against feel- 
ings of discouragement. Prostration of mind is 
expressed in tones of less suffering, of greater resigna- 
tion; such, in fact, as are to be found in a letter of 
some weeks’ earlier date, addressed by Cavour to 
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his uncle, the Count de Sellon. But to understand this 
letter, it is necessary to be aware of the state of mind 
under which it was written. Towards the end of 
1831, death made a sad inroad in the family circle. 
The Chevalier Franquin de Cavour, Camille’s great- 
uncle, an amiable, lively, witty old man, deeply loved 
by every member of the family in which his calm 
and useful life had been spent, was consigned to 
the grave three days before M. d’Auzers, who was 
carried off by a sudden illness. These two losses, 
which were almost simultaneous, affected Camille 
de Cavour very deeply; and he thus wrote to 
M. de Sellon, at a moment when the pain which 
he felt at the aspect of public affairs was increased 
by this double affliction: —“ Franquin,” he says, 
“was buried in the family vault at Santena; my 
“father and I followed his remains till the grave 
“ closed over them ; and now, at three days’ interval, 
“ Gustave and I are going to perform the same duty 
“to D’Auzers, who wished to be buried in the same 
“ vault with our family. Standing before these coffins, 
“one is impressed with the empty vanities of this 
“ world. I did not want this to convince me of it; but 
“ T do assure you it has confirmed me in the intention 
“of renouncing all idea of fame and glory. I shall 
“ continue to maintain liberal opinions with the same 
“ warmth as ever, without hoping, or even desiring to 
‘““make myself a name. I shall maintain them out of 
“a love of truth, and out of sympathy for mankind. 
“Poor D’Auzers on his death-bed was grieved, | 
“perhaps, at the idea that he left behind him 
“nephews unworthy of him. This idea is very pain- 
“ful to me; for, notwithstanding our differences, I 
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“have never ceased to feel for him the most tender 
“affection. If he could have looked into my heart, 
“he would have seen that the motives which induced 
“me to stand aloof from his ways of thinking were 
“as pure as those which led him to sacrifice his own 
“‘ happiness to the service. . . .” 

It is not necessary to point out the difference of 
tone of these two letters. The latter, the earliest 
in date, is one of lamentation and regret; one word 
of reproach, and one only, can be found in it. The 
other letter, more full of life and spirit, is one of 
accusation. “Oh, if France !”—then follows a pro- 
testation. “These opinions I shall maintain as long 
“as I have a breath of life within me! ” 

The elasticity of his nature soon enabled him to 
discard all feelings of bitterness, which formed no part 
of his character, and his vigorous and manly spirit 
overcame those feelings of discouragement which had, 
for a moment, threatened to overwhelm him. Having 
once been tried by the ordeal of experience, his 
opinions became more condensed, more accurate, and 
consequently more firm. What he feels, he under- 
stands. He no longer maintains, out of pure sympathy 
for mankind, ill-defined opinions, whose triumph he 
does not dare to believe in. He waits, and he knows 
what he is waiting for. These are the terms in 
which he writes to Madame de Sellon in 1833 :—“T 
“hope my turn is coming to pay you a little visit in 
“ the course of the year. The unfortunate agitation of 
“ Europe during the last three years has prevented me 
“ from endeavouring to see you; but the time is come, 
“I hope, when I shall be able to take advantage of 
“ the apparent calm to get to you. When I look back 
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“to the time when I left you (M. de Cavour had not 
“ quitted Piedmont since 1829), I little thought that 
“such stupendous events would keep me so long 
“away. I feel that a stay at Geneva will do me 
“immense good morally; for, after having lived three 
“years in the midst of the most violent and opposite 
“ exaggerations, the atmosphere of reason which is 
“breathed in your country must be thoroughly re- 
“storative. When I speak to you of the extravagant 
“ exaggerations of extreme parties, I do not speak 
“without chapter and verse; for, only a few days 
“since, a plot of ultra-republicans was discovered, 
“who, with nothing to help them but their own 
“madness, were to overturn the government, and 
“establish I know not what in its place. Papers 
“have been seized and a good number of inferior 
“ officers arrested — eminently revolutionary matter. 
“This hair-brained plot, which could have had no 
“ chance of success, will have no other result than that 
‘of still more effectually throwing back our govern- 
“ment, which is already only too well disposed 
“that way, into the arms of Austria, and of the 
“congregandists. The most grievous result of the 
“Revolution of July, one which almost counter- 
“balances the immense benefits it has conferred, is 
“its having given birth to a party full of frenzy, 
“ferocity, and folly, which, anticipating the future 
“in its pursuit of a chimera, is resolved to esta- 
“‘blish, at all hazards, a system which is now no 
“longer possible ; a party which, for the sake of that 
“system, is driving society into a fearful chaos, 
“whence it cannot emerge except by means of 
“absolute and brutal power, whether that of a 
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‘despotism or an aristocracy. Notwithstanding this 
“tirade against the republican party who are doing 
“us so much mischief in Italy, I must tell you, that 
“T still have entire faith in the future destiny of the 
“human race, and in the laws of social progress ; 
“and on this account, I applaud every day more and 
“more those persons who, like my uncle, endeavour 
“to hasten the time by wise, impartial, and rational 
“ publications.” 

Cavour’s fears are here, perhaps, too strongly 
marked ; while the colouring of his hopes is a little 
faint. Nevertheless, from this sketch, unequally 
drawn, the opinion expressed stands out wise, 1m- 
partial, and reasonable. But to see it complete, 
well-defined, and precise, I must refer to another 
letter of the same period, viz. May 1833, addressed 
to my father :—“If you are curious,” he observes, 
“to become acquainted with a person who is as 
“ distinguished as she is reasonable and moderate, 
“entertaining opinions respecting her own country 
“the most elevated and just that I know, get intro- 
“duced to Madame X., who is with her husband. 
“You will find in her what is excessively rare 
“and valuable in such days as the present, the 
“most animated sentiments united to the greatest 
“‘ moderation in principles. 

“Many things have taken place, my dear friend, 
“since our political conversations in the walks of 
“Presinge. A terrible commotion, which we did 
“not then foresee, has shaken the political world 
“to its very foundations ; and God knows when it 
“¢ will recover its equilibrium. This general commo- 
“tion has reacted upon individuals, and all opinions 
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“have been shaken, modified, and in some cases 
“even changed by it. An inconceivable change has 
“come over the friends and acquaintances of my 
“own circle. Those who were moderate reformers 
“have thrown themselves headlong into the arms 
“of the movement party, and are now satisfied with 
“nothing less than turning everything topsy-turvy ; 
“others who were of the same shade of opinion 
“have drawn back, full of alarm, towards ultraism. 
“Persons who would have been delighted with 
“reasonable concessions now wish for a republic, 
“and some few, who were only afraid of reformers 
“going too fast, have retreated as far back as the 
“age of Louis XIV., and would govern the peoples 
“of the nineteenth century on principles taken from 
“the reminiscences of the ‘Grand Monarque.’ As 
“for me, I have long been wavering in the midst 
“of these opposite movements. Reason inclined 
“me towards moderation ; an irresistible desire to 
“make our laggards move forward drove me towards 
“the movement party. At length, after numerous 
“and violent agitations and oscillations, I have ended 
“by fixing myself, like the pendulum of a clock, in 
“the juste-milieu. Accordingly, I inform you that 
“Tam an honest member of the juste-miliew; eager 
“for social progress and working at it with all my 
“strength, but determined not to purchase it at 
“the cost of political and social subversion. My 
“state of juste-milieu-ism, however, will not prevent 
“me from wishing to see Italy emancipated as 
“speedily as possible from the barbarians who 
“oppress her, and from foreseeing that a somewhat 
“ violent crisis is inevitable. But I wish this crisis 
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“to be brought about with as much prudence as the 
“state of things will permit; and I am besides wltra- 
“persuaded that the frantic attempts of the move- 
“ment party only retard it, and increase its risks. 
“ Now that I have given you my profession of faith, 
“Jet me ask if you view matters in the same way. 
“T confess that I have been flattering myself that 
“you do; and this idea sustains me in the battles I 
“have to fight, right and left. At all events I hope 
“to be able to make my escape to Geneva this 
“summer, and consequently to find you at Presinge, 
‘“‘where we will settle at our ease our political 
* creeds.” 

Camille de Cavour’s profession of faith, judged of 
at thirty years’ interval from the time at which it 
was written, will perhaps appear as natural as it 
was explicit; and yet it must have required a very 
rare degree of firmness of character in an Italian 
of capacity, at that period, to speak of the future 
with so much confidence, and of the present with 
so much moderation ; and that moderation is en- 
titled to the greater praise, that it was neither 
the result of indolence, nor the refuge of moral 
cowardice. If, in times of crisis, the moderate 
party is ordinarily powerless, it is because represent- 
ing interests and not convictions, and the fear of its 
members being its only bond of union, it becomes a 
mere negative quantity, without power to influence 
opinion, and without strength to withstand the 
passions of the people. Cavour’s moderation was of 
the kind which asserts itself, which dares, which 
struggles right and left, and is resolved to march on. 
As early as 1833, separating himself at one and the 
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same time from the legitimists whose principles he 
had an antipathy for, from the revolutionary party 
whose mode of action was repugnant to him, and 
from the conservatives whose liberalism he con- 
sidered too stationary, he marked his place in the 
progressive movement of modern times, and antici- 
pated the opinion of Kurope by twenty years. 

More than one passage of the letters already 
cited shows that, from the first, Cavour, who was 
as flexible as he was bold, differed from the doc- 
trinaires, and his political conduct makes it evident. 
His dislike of Revolutions was not, like theirs, a 
natural impulse. He found fault with Revolutions 
not on account of their objects, nor on account of 
the means by which those objects were to be ac- 
complished ; but on account of their impotence, on 
account of the certainty of their failure in the one 
great element of success. The line of demarcation 
which separated him from them, scarcely perceptible 
in theory, widens in practice, and ends by be- 
coming an impassable barrier. But in 1833, Cavour 
considered himself as belonging to the Church, the 
dogmas of which were explained to him by one of 
the most fascinating and witty of its members. It 
was, in fact, M. de Barante, then Minister of Louis 
Philippe at the Court of Turi, who taught him to 
know, esteem, and admire the government which 
France had adopted. A man of the world not less 
than a politician, experienced, high principled, 
uniting strength of conviction to that spirit of 
toleration natural to cultivated minds; from temper- 
ament and character kindly disposed to the van- 
quished, having the wisdom without the stiffness of 
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the school to which he belonged, and having learnt 
the lessons of life without having experienced its dis- 
enchantments, M. de Barante exerted a considerable 
influence over Camille de Cavour, and, in some re- 
spects, a decisive one; for this influence was exercised 
at a critical moment, when the impressions of youth 
are growing into matured opinions, and when the 
character is acquiring consistency and taking a 
definite direction. One fact it may be as well to 
mention in passing — viz. that Camille de Cavour, 
the Marquis Alfieri, and some others, few in number, 
showed proofs of a degree of boldness which at- 
tracted attention at Turin, by venturing to appear 
at the house of the representative of the monarchy 
of July. 

It was in that dangerous house that Cavour met 
M. dHaussonville, who was then entering upon pub- 
lic life, in a diplomatic situation. Being nearly of 
the same age, and of the same opinions, the two 
young men soon became intimate. The familiar 
conversation of a friend has almost as much influence 
as the authority of a superior; and, except M. de 
Barante, no one contributed so much as M. d’Hausson- 
ville, not only to detach Camille de Cavour from 
the revolutionary party, whose only enemies he had 
hitherto believed to be among the partisans of the 
system which he detested, but to incline him towards 
France, which as yet he knew only by the reports 
of those who had been defeated in a revolution 
which he had hailed with joy. Turin, which was the 
seat of a court of strict etiquette and of antiquated 
ideas, had become the natural asylum of a host of 
French emigrants, who found there a system of a 
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government in accordance with their tastes, sym- 
pathies, and hopes, and who, with the impulsive 
character of their nation, incited the Sardinian 
Government to measures of severity. But, from 
M. de Barante and M. d’Haussonville, Cavour de- 
rived a totally new impression of the French people, 
whose good sense, wisdom, and moderation he was 
henceforward able to estimate at their true value, 
without ceasing to appreciate their cleverness and 
admire their ardour. “If my letter were not so 
“long already,” he wrote to my father in 1843, 
“JT would talk to you of your illustrious friend 
“M. de Broglie, whom I esteem, revere, and lke 
“ every day more and more — for this more particu- 
“larly, that he shows what Frenchmen are when 
“they get into the right path. If you will show 
“me an English or a German Duc de Broglie, I 
“shall then begin to distrust my opinion of the 
“intellectual, moral, and political superiority of 
“ France —an opinion which becomes more firmly 
“ rooted in me every day.” 

In the autumn of 1834, Camille de Cavour paid 
a visit to Geneva, which was prolonged to the middle 
of winter, when he quitted Geneva for Paris and 
England. At Paris, his birth at once gave him 
access to the most exclusive parties, where his 
opinions created. astonishment, and where his abili- 
ties made him welcome. But, at twenty-five years of 
age, drawing-rooms difficult of access are seldom 
those which are most liked. No doubt some peo- 
ple seem to have been created, like Minerva out 
of the head of Jupiter, ready armed with the buckler, 
breastplate, and helmet of wisdom ; but Minerva was 
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never young, and Camille de Cavour was no pe- 
dant. The society and pleasures of Paris did not 
divert his attention from the political scene around 
him which was then so animated, and towards 
which his looks naturally turned. He looked on 
at a distance, as an unobserved spectator. “I have 
“not been again,” he wrote, “to M. Guizot’s, to 
“whose house I obtained access through the kind- 
“ness of M. de Barante; for no one can hope to 
“engage the attention of these great men without 
“ possessing some claim to celebrity ; and an obscure 
“citizen of Piedmont, who has done nothing to 
“make his name known beyond the narrow limits 
“ of the Commune of which he is syndic, cannot in 
“reason aspire to mix.with the bright stars which 
“illumine the world of politics.” Nevertheless, the 
unobserved spectator is already a sagacious judge ; 
quick in fathoming party manceuvres, and above all, 
in perceiving, under these manceuvres, the general 
tendency of men’s minds, and the direction of the 
world’s current. “For my part,” he wrote to my 
father from Paris, on March 31, 1835, “I do 
“assure you that I discovered nothing in the plea- 
“sures and drawing-rooms of Paris which could 
“make up to me for those evenings when, sitting 
“round the fire, we talked over at our ease the 
“affairs of Europe— reforming false systems, re- 
“ constituting bad ministries, and, in a word, arrang- 
‘ing everything for the best. However little trouble 
“ our political lucubrations may have given us, I am 
“strongly of opinion that, if our remedies could 
“only have been applied, they would have been 
“ quite as beneficial to mankind as all that has been 
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“done without our permission . . . If you 
“had not been in Paris last year, I would give you 
“my opinions of the events and of the men which 
“ succeed each other upon the political stage; but, 
“indeed, I should only be repeating a great part of 
“the conversations we have already had together. 
“One fact, however, seems to me to be new, or 
“rather, to speak more accurately, although not 
“‘ quite apparent to be in process of accomplishment. 
“T allude to a change in the internal working of the 
“extreme political parties. All their clever men, all 
“their practical men of business, are striving to divest 
“the opinions they represent of their exclusive and 
“inflexible tendencies. The work they are attempt- 
“ing is a work of fusion. Each party hopes to bring 
~“over to its own ranks that large but inert mass of 
“the population who are as indifferent to political 
“ principles as they are eager for the advancement 
“of their own material interests, and who, provided 
“their own quiet is not disturbed, care as little 
“for Louis Philippe as for Henri V. If these men 
“cannot be gained over, it is at least hoped they 
“may be kept neutral, and separated from the exist- 
“ing order of things, which they have hitherto 
“supported as their only guarantee of social order. 
“This change is observable chiefly among the 
“ strong Carlists, who having nothing further to hope 
“for from Europe, which cares nothing for them, 
“and no longer concealing the fact that they are a 
“minority of the nation, and can do nothing by 
“violent means, have fancied that, by making large 
“concessions to more modern ideas, they would 
“attain their object. This is not the same thing 
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“as the Carlo-Republican alliance. This latter had 
“nothing but violence in view; and the only com- 
“pact between the two parties was their common 
“hatred. But now sensible Carlists wish it to be 
“believed that they entertain no hatred for any one, 
“and no real antipathy for any party. They openly 
“profess to be in favour of moderate measures, and 
“of the necessity for an amalgamation of parties. 
“They make all the advances they can towards the 
“oreat mass of the juste-miliew; to please them, 
“they say they are ready to sacrifice all their aris- 
“tocratical prejudices, and to constitute themselves 
“the defenders of order, against the attacks of ex- 
“ agoerated republicans. In a word, they believe 
“ that if they can bring matters to a mere question 
“‘of persons, France will always prefer Henri V. to 
“ Louis Philippe. Of all the plans which have ever 
“been proposed by the Carlists, this is, after all, the 
“‘ most rational, for it tends to brmg them back by 
“ degrees to juster ideas. Its only fault is that it is 
“impracticable ; first, because the party beimg in- 
“ capable of discipline, the moment the general body 
“ discover the object of its leaders, either it will 
“abandon them, or else the whole party will break 
“up, one portion going openly over to the enemy, 
“and the other dispersing under the banners of the 
“most headstrong. The republicans, also, who have 
“retained some small portion of sense, admit their 
“ numerical weakness, and are beginning their work 
“again, at a lower level; taking advantage of the 
“ irresistible democratic tendencies of society in order 
“to circulate among the masses their doctrines of 
“absolute equality and of social transformation. 
G 
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“ These people, at some future time, may become dan- 
“ verous, for they have evidently in their favour the 
“ tendencies of the age, and a disposition towards 
“ material and intellectual levelling which is operating 
“ in all ranks of society. It is impossible to deceive 
“ ourselves ; society is marching on, with great strides, 
“ towards democracy. It is, perhaps, impossible to 
*“ foresee what shape it will assume, but of the fact 
“no one can doubt; so, at least, it seems to me. 
“ And you, my dear friend, are you not of my 
“ opinion? Do you believe in the possibility of a 
“ reconstruction of any aristocratical power what- 
“ever? Aristocracy is crumbling away on every 
“side. Princes as well as peoples are equally tend- 
“ing to destroy it. The patrician order, as a 
“ municipal and limited power, no longer finds a 
“ place in the social organisation of the present day. 
“ What, then, remains with which to struggle against 
“the popular tide? Nothing substantial, nothing 
“ effective, nothing permanent. Is this a good or 
“an evil? I hardly know; but, in my opinion, it is 
“ the inevitable destiny of mankind. Let us be pre- 
“ pared for it; or, at least, let us prepare our de- 
“ scendants for it, for it concerns them more than it 
“ does us.” 

This letter contains two or three significant ex- 
pressions. The origin and character of modern 
democracy, a form of society much more than a 
.form of government, are distinctly pointed out. 
Cavour saw the increasing preponderance of “that 
“inert mass, indifferent to political principles, 
“and eager for the advancement of its material 
“ interests ;” and he looks forward to “that material 
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‘and intellectual levelling” which, supplying the 
place of old prejudices and antiquated principles, is to 
invade the world and change its aspect. At the time 
when he was writing this page, Tocqueville was 
writing his book; and thus two of the offspring of 
the former generation were predicting, with equal 
confidence, the approach of democracy. The con- 
fidence and apparent calmness with which this new 
power is announced by the ‘obscure Piedmontese 
citizen,’ amounts almost to indifference. But in the 
very absence of all illusion on the subject may be 
traced a thorough comprehension of democracy, and 
the man who asks “is it a good or is it an evil?” is 
not likely to be taken by surprise. Cavour’s doubts 
as to the results produce neither discouragement nor 
hesitation. “Let us be prepared,” he says; and his 
-eminently political mind shows itself less by the 
accuracy of his prediction than by the manner with 
which he accepts the fact, no matter what may be 
its consequences. ‘The framers of systems are very 
ready with prophecies; but he alone is capable of 
leading men, who knows how to adapt himself to 
facts. 

I said that, from Paris, Cavour went to England ; 
but his stay there was short. At that period he did 
not understand the English language; his occupa- 
tions, too, called him back to Turin, and prevented 
him from unreasonably prolonging an absence the 
duration of which Paris, perhaps, had made him 
forget. But it is a mistake to say England, it was 
to London he went ; for everyone knows that, though 
Paris may be France, London is not England. The 
word I have inadvertently used proves it. People do 
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not talk of going to France, but they do talk of 
going to England; that great country of agriculture 
and manufactures, of tradition and revolutions, of 
public opinion and of government, that country 
of contrasts—in other words, of liberty; and 
which Cavour was not destined thoroughly to 
comprehend till eight years later, in 1843, when he 
went there with my father, after payimg another 
visit to Paris. It cannot, however, be said, nor did 
he himself consider, that the time he had passed in 
London in 1835 was lost. The only men who lose 
their time are those who look without seeing, and he 
was not one of them. He became familiar with the 
administrative and political mechanism of the Empire, 
with the balance of the great powers of the State, 
with the complicated system of checks, with the 
working of political parties, and with all the happy 
contradictions of the British constitution. He also 
directed his attention to the social problems which 
were then occupying the minds of political econo- 
mists, and were forcing themselves upon the con- 
sideration of English statesmen. One of those 
questions, the most urgent of all at that period, 
particularly attracted his attention. “When I was 
“in England,” he says in a letter from Turin, in 
November 1835, “I thoroughly studied the great 
“ question of pauperism. Before leaving Turin last 
“year, I published, at the request of the Prime 
“ Minister, an extract from the report of the Com- 
“ missioners charged by the English Government to 
“ enquire into the state of the poor, and to prepare a 
“ new law on the subject. Since then, I have never 
“lost sight of the question. In London, I was in 
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“communication with all those persons who were 
“specially occupied with it, and I still keep up 
“some intercourse with them.” He left London 
with the firm determination to return thither, 
struck with admiration for institutions, customs, and 
modes of political action, the excellence of which 
could not be better understood and appreciated 
than by one whose mind always preferred what 
was reasonable in practice to what was rigorously 
true in logic. 

Cavour did not content himself with studying the 
great question of pauperism as a mere theorist, and 
furnishing a minister’s portfolio with unprofitable 
notes on the subject. Making no pretence to solve 
all doubts on such a question, he endeavoured, on 
his return to Turin, to remedy some of the evils 
to which the inequality of condition in life has in 
all ages rendered human society subject, and which, 
if not aggravated, seem at least to have been ren- 
dered more acute by the industrial progress of 
modern times. Rejecting with equal firmness the 
fallacious theories of a sentimental philanthropy and 
the inflexible conclusions of strict political economy, 
his opinions on the subject of legal charity were 
as clearly defined as they were moderate ; and, let 
me add, as just, for in this, as in other matters, he 
knew, while never shutting his eyes to facts, how to 
be “an honest juste-milieu.” In connexion with a 
small number of men of talent and philanthropy, 
he founded infant asylums in Piedmont, and no 
one contributed a larger share of active intelligence 
to the undertaking. After they had been established, 
he took no less interest, and no less pains in 
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carrying them on, and was for a long time a member 
of the committee of management, where his know- 
ledge, his administrative ability, and his zeal, placed 
him in the first rank, and so much increased his 
influence that it ended by giving umbrage. One 
of his colleagues, an intimate friend, the Count de 
Salmour, thought it right to intimate to him that the 
institution was being compromised by the part he 
was taking in it, that his being at the head of it was 
very displeasing to the government, and that the 
workman was endangering the safety of his own 
work. Thus appealed to, Cavour did not hesitate, 
and at once retired from the direction; but it 
was a painful sacrifice to abandon the humble duty 
he had been performing for several years, and which 
was one of his most favourite and constant occupa- 
tions. 

It was in vain, however, to attempt to shut the 
doors of public life, either great or small, in Cavour’s 
face. He made his way by degrees within the 
circle, by those narrow by-paths which an active 
man discovers without even looking for them, and 
which he widens for himself without being aware of 
it. The secret attacks which the government made on 
him in the Agricultural committee, only brought him 
into greater notice; and bringing him into notice 
was raising him. The Agricultural Society, whether 
they came forward in his defence or not, were in the 
habit of reckoning upon him, and the class of which 
the society was principally composed soon regarded 
him as the representative of their interests. Whilst, 
through the Agricultural Society, he was gaining a 
footing in public opinion, then so silent, but destined 
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soon to become so eloquent, he brought together at 
Turin, and consequently around himself, in an associa- 
tion of a totally different kind, several members of 
the Piedmontese aristocracy. The club which, on 
the model of the clubs of London and Paris, and 
under the innocent and assumed name of the Whist 
Club, he founded with Count Pralormo, the Marquis 
Alfieri, and some others, became not only a social 
circle, but a focus of politics. But it must not 
be supposed that the sparks emanating from that 
focus were such as lead to conflagration. An 
eminently conservative spirit pervaded the meetings 
of men who, from their birth, their education, 
their manners, and the opinions natural to them, 
were placed among the instinctive enemies of all 
revolution. Whatever that spirit may have been, 
however, and if instead of bemg conservative it had 
been reactionary, the Whist Club was not the less, 
in its essence, a body of living and thinking human 
beings, and therefore dangerous; for, as I before 
observed in speaking of the Agricultural Society, it 
is in the nature of despotic governments not to 
allow opinions, even though favourable to themselves, 
to be formed independently of their own immediate 
influence, or to escape,. even though it were to 
serve them better, from their own control. It is 
difficult, in these days, to picture to oneself all the 
obstacles which the. establishment of this club en- 
countered, or to do justice to the perseverance and 
skill which Cavour displayed in the management of 
this delicate and protracted affair. In this, as in so 
many other more important matters, it is impossible 
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to understand Cavour unless the state of Turin in 
1840 is distinctly kept in view. 

Turin is now one of the capitals of Runope: one 
of those vast agglomerations of bricks and men in 
which modern civilisation is centred and summed 
up ; like other capitals, it 1s a city of noise, of human 
thought, of industry, of life and of fever, where a 
stream of population flows through the streets, and 
where on every side is heard, in confused and muffled 
sounds, the buzzing of active life and the lengthened 
hum of idle excitement. Italy, in the course of a 
few short years, has converted the least Italian of its 
towns into a European city. Placed at the foot of 
the Alps, which at one time chill it with winds or 
fog, and at another, darting down upon it the sun’s 
hot rays reflected from their sides, envelope it in a 
leaden atmosphere, which the sluggish. and slimy 
waters of the Po are unable to disperse, — Turin 
possesses neither the colouring, the light, nor the 
brilhancy of the south; nor does the traveller re- 
cognise, in its straight streets intersecting each other 
at right angles, like the alleys of a camp, or in the 
solemnity devoid of grandeur of vast palaces with 
exteriors still unfinished, any of those features which 
remind him of some of the cities of the north—so 
picturesque, cheerful, and genial under the misty 
haze which surrounds them. JI remember the 
melancholy impression I experienced, twenty years 
ago, whén I first saw Turin—so cold in structure 
and appearance, so inanimate, neglected, and silent ; 
it seemed to belong to another climate, and to bear 
the marks of exile on its face. 

And yet Turin was always a spirited town, a town of 
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hardy soldiers and of good citizens, worthy to be, as 
it now is, at the head of a people whose sword, in such 
resolute hands, will never be dishonoured. One must 
behold this city in times of war, such as history 
has described, such as we have seen her in our own 
day on two occasions, calm, resolute, ready for every- 
thing except to despair; one must also view her in 
time of peace, as she now is, learned in all the in- 
terests of the State, devoted to the country, never 
needing either to be kept down or to be stirred up, 
and whatever may be her future destiny, ever in 
public spirit the foremost of Italian towns. In her 
may be said to live the incarnate spirit of her politic 
and warlike princes. No doubt there were glories 
that did not fall to her share. The poet says— 


Les vents du sud t’apportent la beauté, 
Mon Tyrol, et les vents du nord la liberté. 


But to Turin no winds ever brought anything 
but the shrill blast of the enemy’s trumpet. The 
cultivation of the fine arts requires leisure, which 
Piedmont, always under arms, never enjoyed; but 
after eight centuries of incessant struggles, it is no 
slight glory to be able to say, “I have lived through 
soit all.? 

The characteristic marks of time on the habits of 
a nation or on its dwellings are not effaced in a day. 
Even now, although animated, embellished, and 
agerandised by liberty, Turin, with its barracks for 
soldiers and as the resting-place of a military sove- 
reign, still preserves something of the rigid aspect of a 
military post, and one recognises in that very freedom 
to which it owes its transformation the obvious 
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results of the manliness of its education. A nation is 
formed rather by men than by institutions, and laws 
are incapable of bestowing freedom on any people 
who are not already thoroughly imbued with it. 

But subsequent to 1815, and down to 1848, and 
especially during the latter half of that period, the 
court of Turin laid aside the sword for the gown ; 
and for whose gown ?—that of the Jesuits. I know 
that a reaction has lately taken place in many an 
independent mind, in favour of this celebrated order, 
the object of so much invective. And yet, from 
whatever pomt of view we consider them, however 
great the services they may have rendered to letters, 
to science, and to the Church, it is impossible not to 
regret and deplore the intervention of the Jesuits, 
on all occasions on which they have exercised it, in 
the conduct of public affairs ; their tenacious influence 
over governments which they have irretrievably com- 
promised, and over princes whom they have ruined. 

Now, at Turm, while Charles Albert reigned, 
it was the spirit of Maistre which governed ; Maistre, 
the gloomy visionary, the most unmerciful of those 
Utopians who have ever employed their reason- 
“ing powers for the purpose of sanctioning the wan- 
derings of a rampant imagination. We must not 
forget that formerly Turi, in manners, in turn of 
thought, and even in language, was a French town. 
A short time ago, not one word of Italian would 
have been heard in good society there. Now, 
exaggeration is natural to the mind of a Frenchman, 
who is ever ready to rush headlong in the direction 
to which he is attracted by the impression of the 
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moment, by the doctrine in vogue, or the accidental 
circumstances of the day. In a country of large 
extent, in a capital like Paris, the exaggeration of the 
passing hour infallibly finds its counterpoise, which, 
however slight and insufficient, nevertheless keeps it 
in check; but this is altogether wanting in a small 
state, or in a town of a hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Accordingly, one ought to read the memoirs of Della 
Marguerita, to comprehend to what lengths the 
spirit of system, when the consequences to which 
it tends are unchecked by any obstacle, can lead 
intelligent and upright men. The description given 
by one of those most interested in painting in favour- 
able colours a political system in which he glories, is 
little more than an involuntary paraphrase and candid 
developement of those bitter words of Camille de 
Cavour, in which he compared Turin to “an in- 
* tellectual hell.” “Science and intelligence,” he 
said, “are looked upon as inventions of the devil by 
* those who condescend to govern us.” And, in 
point of fact, every manifestation of thought, 
under whatever circumstances produced, was rigo- 
rously proscribed. The philosophy of Rosmini, the 
theology of Gioberti, republican plots, railway pro- 
jects, industrial associations, secret societies, the 
circulars of Mazzini, and the articles of M. de Sacy 
in the “ Débats,” are all considered equally hostile, and 
equally subversive. The most undeniable proof of 
the influence exercised by Mdme. de Tonnerre was 
the permission she at last obtained, after much solici- 
tation, to receive, through the French Legation, the 
“ Journal des Débats.” “ All for the Church, and by 
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“the Church:” this was pretty much the political 
creed of M. della Marguerita, whose claims to the 
reputation of a statesman and to public gratitude 
may be summed up in the description which, with 
complacent naiveté, he. has himself given of them. 
‘Tithes being a divine right,’ he says, ‘I have not 
permitted them to be touched.’—‘It sometimes 
happens that guilty ecclesiastics are imprisoned, 
without the preliminary authority of the bishop; 
I have taken the necessary steps to prevent the 
recurrence of so monstrous an abuse.’——‘ I have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining at Turin the presence of a 
Nuncio, who acts as direct intermediary between 
the Piedmontese clergy and the court of Rome, 
their only legitimate superior. —‘ I have urged the 
Archbishop to oppose the promulgation of certain 
measures relating to a pretended reform in schools; 
assisted by me, he has succeeded.’—‘ Thanks to my 
efforts, the blessed Boniface, Humbert, and Louisa 
have received adoration at the altars. —‘I have 
made the laws against heresy more efficient.—‘I 
have established two houses of Passionist monks, 
one at Genoa and the other at Turin; and two 
monasteries of Benedictines at Genoa and at 
Finale. I have also established the nuns of St. 
Camilla and of Perpetual Adoration at Turin, 
the Chartreux in Savoy, a monastery of Carmelites 
at Genoa, the Dominicans at Varazzo, and I have 
handed back the parish of St. Carlo to the bare- 
footed Carmelites.’ Nothing, in truth, redounds 
more to the honour of the clergy of Piedmont 
than their not having made such an abuse of their 
omnipotence as to render themselves for ever 
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odious. But the use, even without the abuse, was 
intolerable, or rather the use alone constituted, in 
itself, the most crying of abuses. 

Theocratical governments are terrible from this 
cause, that the performance of their duties is neces- 
sarily mixed up with the exercise and maintenance 
of their rights, so that the more scrupulous they are 
as regards the former, the more tyrannical they be- 
come as regards the latter; and, indeed, the more 
tyrannical they become generally. Thus there was 
no important post in the state that the “ congrega- 
tion” * did not, through some secret influence, hold 
in its power, or did not, through some devoted 
sentinel, keep watch over. From. great ladies, who 
took an interest in the religious conversion of here- 
tics, down to common soldiers, who took an interest 
in the political conversion of officers, one vast net- 
work of surveillance, drawn by a thousand separate 
strings, extended itself over every head. It was the 
Inquisition everywhere, and accordingly everywhere 
distrust. But I have said enough to show the system 
under which, and in spite of which, Camille de 
Cavour became a liberal and remained one. Those 
who judge after the event will not discover the 
greatness of his merit ; so difficult is it to picture to 
oneself a man different from what he really was, and 
so little does one allow for the efforts which must 
have been made to surmount obstacles of which no 
trace remains. It is impossible to imagine Cavour 
ignorant, idle, listless, giving way to lassitude, careless 


* The ‘congregation’ consisted of a vast and secret association, 
with the avowed design of restoring the ancien régime. Its most 
influential members were the Jesuits —TRans. 
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as to the fate of his country, or soured by feel- 
ings of rancour. And yet to preserve a taste for 
information and acquire habits of study in a town 
where, in order to buy a book, you must, generally, 
begin by buying a conscience; where you must sub- 
mit to be brought into close contact with all kinds 
of exaggeration, without being infected by them, to 
maintain one’s faith in the midst of a society which 
has been disorganised by mutual distrusts, which has 
lost all courage, all power of belief and even of 
hope ; to maintain one’s faith, and struggle on when 
victory seems impossible; to bear up against the 
spirit of despair, and resist the spirit of fanaticism ; 
to follow one’s own course, setting aside violence and 
avoiding intrigue; finally, to remain wise, impartial, 
and upright under a yoke by which the weak are 
crushed, the ambitious corrupted, and the strong 
driven into revolt: to be and to do all this without 
losing heart in the good cause, this is to have a 
great soul. Such a man has the true spirit of power 
and freedom within him. 

A man of great soul, I repeat, but not of a soul 
emancipating itself from control. Cavour did not 
indulge in delusions; he did not dream of an ideal 
state of things, in the absence of which all society and 
all government is to be hated and despised. With a 
mind eminently political, he was naturally an opti- 
mist; his optimism was not merely that of those bold 
gamesters who found or lose empires,— an optimism 
haughty, often perfidious, and which history some- 
times designates as conscience, and at other times 
as the madness of genius; but it was an optimism 
which is nearer-sighted, which seeks for more imme- 
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diate results, belonging to a man of active character, 
and which, if it does not constitute the beauty of the 
intellect, is at least an indication of its soundness. 
There was nothing sickly or fretful in Cavour’s robust 
nature — no rancour, no spite, no petty parasitical 
passions affected his temper, disturbed his judgement, 
impaired his vigour, or impeded his onward course. 
Accordingly, in his own country, he never wished to 
be considered as a victim, nor indeed acted the part 
of a systematic adversary of the government, of 
which, however, he had some reason to complain. 
He never indulged in mortal hatred, such as that 
which was felt by the traveller, mentioned by Prevost 
Paradol, towards the engineer, till he at last wished 

that the boiler might burst, though he himself were 
' to be blown by it into a thousand atoms! He takes 
men and facts as he finds them—not with the frivolous 
indifference of the worshippers of success, eager to 
approve of what must be submitted to—but with 
the determination of a wrestler who has no idea of 
abandoning one inch of ground, or of a resolute 
workman who never quarrels with his tools; or, 
rather, like a player at cards, who knows he must 
play with the cards in his hand. One day, when I 
was his partner at whist, and was complaining of my 
constant succession of bad cards, he replied, “the 
“ truth is that you have not sufficient respect for the 
“ small cards.” 

Tnaccessible to the miserable promptings of amour 
propre, he was far from indulging in any malicious 
pleasure on discerning the faults committed by the 
Piedmontese government. If he noted them, it was 
to deplore them; and the proof of his sincerely 
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deploring them was the satisfaction with which he 
openly proclaimed the merits of the government, and 
acknowledged their slightest advance in the path of 
reform. 

“When you see M »”’ he wrote, “remember 
“ me to him. JI am much attached to him, and you 
“ will be pleased with him. He will give you some 
“notion of the good portion of the Piedmontese 
“ aristocracy who take part in public affairs.” In 
another letter he says: “X is one of the creatures 
“of the ‘congregation, who have raised him from 
“the ranks of the army to make a diplomate of 
“him. He is one of our few bad agents, for, in 
“ general, our diplomatic body is composed of men 
“ distinguished by their manners and their modera- 
“tion.” I may add, that by an inconsistency, the 
motives of which are divulged by M. della Mar- 
guerita, Charles Albert had no wish that all his 
es should be subjected to the influences which 
he had himself fostered. Distrusting a party whose 
intrigues he dreaded almost as much as he favoured 
them, perhaps also impelled by a secret desire to 
maintain his hold upon the liberal party by one link 
or another, he took care to sow dissensions among 
his ministers by introducing among them such men 
as the Count Pralormo or the Marquis Alfieri. No 
doubt these men could influence but little the general 
direction of affairs—standing as they did alone — 
thwarted or attacked on every side, and obstructed 
much more than supported by the King, who feared 
their principles as much as he respected their cha- 
racters. It was as much as they could do to get on 
at all in the particular departments with which 
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they were entrusted, and they hardly advanced a 
single step, and that only by dint of the greatest 
energy and management. But Cavour never found 
fault with them for serving under a system which, 
nevertheless, he could not be suspected of favouring. 
On the contrary, he upheld them, he encouraged 
them, he praised their humble successes as if they 
had been important victories; and at a later period, 
when, under the influence of external events, their 
consequence increased with their power, he knew — 
a virtue rare enough with politicians—how to be 
grateful to them, and to hail with welcome reforms 
with which he had had nothing to do. 

“We have had,” he wrote in 1841 to M. Naville, 
“a small ministerial crisis; and, unfortunately, it is 
“not yet at an end. The Count of Pralormo, 
“ Minister Sf the Interior, has resigned, after a 
“ violent struggle with the Congregandist party,~ 
which had for a long time been at open war with 
him. The King abandoned him in this serious 
predicament, and he thought it due to himself to 
resion. Under present circumstances, his retire- 
ment from the ministry is a misfortune for the 
country. Although he had faults, and his manners 
were somewhat repulsive, he was a_ perfectly 
upright man ; liking what was right because it 
was right, carrying on his administration in the 
interest of the country, and not in the interest 
of any sect or party. He withstood with most 
laudable zeal the all-engrossing spirit of the 
priesthood party, which was unfortunately en- 
couraged by the personal predilections of the King. 
“The Congregation has made every effort to get his 
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“ successor chosen from among its own adherents, 
“and at one time every one believed that it had 
“ succeeded, and that the Count de Colligno, the most 
“ fanatical lover of darkness of the party, was ap- 
“pointed. Fortunately, the King’s prudence has 
“‘ saved us from so terrible a misfortune ; for 1 may 
“say, without exaggeration, that the appointment 
“of M. de Colligno would have excited more dis- 
“content in the country than the appointment of 
“M. de Polignac excited in France, in 1829. But 
“hitherto Pralormo’s successor has not been an- 
“nounced. Count Gallina, Minister of Finance, 
“holds the office ad interim. He is a sensible and 
“ enlightened man, and it is to his remonstrances that 
‘““we owe our escape from Colligno; but he could 
“not succeed in inducing the King to make his 
“selection from Pralormo’s party. Count Gallina is 
“exerting himself in every way in favour of Cesar 
“ Alfieri. His appointment would be popular. with 
“all sensible and rational men, who are friends to 
“their country, and anxious to preserve internal 
“peace, by making such concessions to public opin- 
“jon as can be made without danger. I may say 
“for myself that I am most anxious to see Cesar 
“Alfieri in power; for my intimate acquaintance 
“with him enables me to appreciate fully all the 
“good that it will be in his power to effect. In 
“our country social position has great influence, 
“and a minister of high birth is always more power- 
“ful than one who has nothing to look to beyond his 
“place and his talents.” 

Cavour’s wishes were not destined to be so soon 
fulfilled, and it was only at a much later period that 
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M. Alfieri was called upon to form part of the 
Cabinet ; for on writing to M. Naville in 1844, with 
respect. to a projected railroad, he says—‘ Count 
“ Gallina has been obliged to resign, on account of 
“his health. He has been unable to prevail upon 
“the King to nominate either Alfieri or Cristiana, 
“who both agreed with him in his views. The 
“utmost he could do was to prevent the ap- 
“pomtment of an open partisan of the Jesuits. 
“The King, influenced in two opposite directions, 
“has ended by appointing M. Désambrois, a young 
“and able administrator, who, although a pupil of 
“Count Gallina and a friend of Alfieri, is not a 
“person of sufficient mark to alarm the Congre- 
“ oandist party. M. Désambrois has taken his seat 
“on the government benches in complete ignorance 
“of all that has been done with respect to rail- 
“roads. He has set to work; but as in the study 
“of the question he has considerable arrears to 
“make up, he has not yet been able to come to 
“any matured opinion respecting it. I think he 
“ will arrive at the same conclusion as Count Gallina, 
“and that he will also admit the difficulties which 
“exist as to the formation of railways by the State. 
“ But will he succeed in enforcing his opinion on the 
“Council, and in making the King share it? I 
“doubt it much; for the King has an instinctive 
“aversion to dealing with companies, and those 
“around him, either from conviction or servility, 
“help to keep up that feeling. From this descrip- 
“tion, which I believe to be a faithful one, you 
“may form some idea of our prospects. Some 
“persons are in favour of companies; others are 
H 2 
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“opposed to them. In a country like ours, the 
“chapter of accidents exercises great influence on 
“ events, and will probably determine how the pro- 
“blem is to be solved, the unknown quantities of 
“which it would at present be in vain to in+ 
“ vestigate.” 
“The religious reaction,” he wrote in 1844, 
“ carries the Ultramontane party beyond all reason- 
“able bounds. Their conduct in Switzerland is not 
“more absurd than it is in France. Their crusade 
“for the re-establishment of convents is on a par 
“with that which they entered upon to destroy the 
“university. They are a greater curse to mankind 
“than the Communists. I believe that at bottom 
“they are powerless, and that their career will soon 
“come to an end; but they will do much mischief. 
“ They will have prevented, or at least retarded, the 
“reoular and progressive development of the human 
“mind. Almost all the faults committed by our 
“ oovernment arise from the influence of this party ; 
“for, if it did not exist, our administration would be 
“ superior to that of Prussia, and we should be fast 
“ advancing in the paths of salutary improvement.” 
But it was not at the expense of his convictions 
that he was impartial or generous. We may re- 
member the language he held in 1833—this is what 
he wrote in 1847 :—* You will soon have to acknow- 
“ledge that truth is just as much opposed to the 
“‘ exaggerations of the innovators as to the prejudices 
“ of immovable conservatives. This poor juste milieu 
“is, I know, but little to the taste of young men; 
“but experience and reason acquire strength faster 
“than imagination and passion; and the man who is 
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“jin earnest ends by convincing himself that if we 
“must not give way to the current which would 
“carry society into unknown regions, it is quite as 
“unreasonable to endeavour to force it back towards 
“its original source. The law of gravitation in 
“ politics is just as infallible and irresistible as that 
“which makes rivers and mountain torrents flow 
“downwards to the sea. But,” he adds, “I will 
“ dwell no longer on politics, for if I do, I shall end 
“by passing in your eyes for a demagogue, which 
“would grieve me, and I should not set myself 
“right with X and his disciples, who look 
“upon me as an ultra-retardist” (ultra-retardataire). 

In the above quotation, which ends in a gentle 
remonstrance with a tinge of irony about it, may be 
traced his profession of faith of 1833; the convic- 
tions which he then so distinctly enunciated remained, 
after a lapse of fourteen years, unmodified and un- 
shaken. Such consistency is not unfrequently met 
with in persons of narrow minds and of extreme 
opinions; but it is seldom compatible with modera- 
tion of views, and is still more rarely to be found in 
one whose character of mind is flexible, elastic, 
and dexterous. The ability which is required to 
gompound with facts as they exist, too often pre- 
cludes the honesty which is required to judge of 
them, and it would seem that there is no alternative 
but to submit or succumb. In two words, men 
with principles go wrong out of a spirit of intoler- 
ance, and men of expediency from the absence of 
principles; and thus it commonly happens that the 
one set not having capacity and the other no inclina- 
tion to govern, the people are left to drift, exposed to 
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sudden shocks at one moment and gentle impulses 
at another, just as their passions, influenced by 
caprice or worked upon by flattery, may direct. 
A nation is in danger and in permanent danger of 
revolution, when those who guide it run counter to 
its natural instincts, and abstain from taking into 
account facts opposed to their own inclinations, or 
ideas inimical to their own theories, instead of learning 
to give due weight to such ideas, to recognise such 
facts, and to avail themselves of such popular instincts. 
But, on the other hand, a country runs serious -risk of 
rapidly degenerating, if that ability or skillfulness, 
which ought to be employed only as a means, is. 
considered as the chief end and the one thing needful. 
To the great merit of being skillful, Camille de 
Cavour added the still greater merit of not being too 
much so. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE PLAYFUL AND JOYOUS SIDE OF CAVOUR’S CHARACTER — 
MRS. MARCET’S DESIRE TO SEE HiM IN THE MINISTRY —THE 
SIMPLICITY OF HIS MANNERS — ANECDOTES — HIS LIBERALITY— 
HIS TASTE FOR WHIST—-HIS JOURNEY IN NORTHERN ITALY. 


T is a question whether, in the preceding pages, 
the character of Camille de Cavour may not 
have been presented under too grave, or rather too 
exclusively grave an aspect — whether his more 
prominent traits may not have been brought to light, 
while those which are of a softer character, but are 
not less strongly marked, and are in some respects 
equally important, may not have been left too much 
in the shade. This is an omission which ought to be 
repaired ; and I must here remind my reader of 
what I stated at the outset, that this biographical 
sketch is familiar in its nature, and principally con- 
sists of personal impressions and reminiscences. Itis 
to these reminiscences that I must again have recourse, 
even though some of my readers may think I have 
indulged in them too freely already. But it is only 
through them, and on the scene of my early recol- 
lections, that I can call to mind one whose genius 
and destiny I must for the present endeavour to forget. 
On hearing of the illness of one of his friends, 

“ How sorry I am,” he said, in one of his letters, “ that 
“ the distance between us prevents me from going to 
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“talk a little nonsense by the side of his arm-chair.” 
This trivial remark reminds me of the Cavour, whom 
I knew in my boyhood, overflowing with sprightly 
sallies, of contagious spirits and open-hearted mirth, 
talking loud, and full of entertaining and epigram- 
matic remarks, which were listened to with avidity. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that I little dreamt 
then of looking out for the more serious side of 
his character, of estimating the extent of his intel- 
ligence, and admiring his great and varied faculties. 
To me he was simply the most entertaming man I 
ever knew. It was generally in autumn that.he 
came to my father’s, at Presinge — precisely at the 
period of my holidays, which acquried additional 
zest (and that is saying a great deal) from the pro- 
spect of his speedy arrival. I waited for him with 
impatience, as if he came for me, whom he certainly 
little thought of. Early in the morning on the ap- 
pointed day, I was on the watch, listening to the 
distant rumbling of carriages, that I might be the 
first to give notice of his arrival. I fancy I still hear 
the tinkling of the bells on the horses’ necks, the 
clacking of the postboy’s whip, and all the amusing 
bustle of his arrival, which seemed to me like the 
prelude of festivities. His presence always filled me 
with that delight which is ever associated with the 
recollection of some particularly welcome and much 
loved guest. Now that the figure of Cavour rises up 
before me in all the imposing severity of historical 
grandeur, I find some difficulty in recalling my 
impressions, the simple and narrow impressions of 
a child, and in distinguishing them from those by 
which they were succeeded —I find it difficult to 
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recognise my dear old talker of clever nonsense, the 
friend who shared, as I thought, in all my tastes, 
who partook of my dislike for hard work, and 
serious books and serious subjects, and for every- 
thing which ran counter to that spirit of gaiety of 
which he was in my eyes the most brilliant per- 
sonification. | 

One day Mrs. Marcet, who liked and admired 
Camille de Cavour—and she was not a person to 
like or admire by halves —turning suddenly to the 
Marquis Alfieri, said: “Why don’t you take M. de 
“Cavour into your government?” The question 
raised a smile. Mrs. Marcet, who looked upon the 
world through an English medium, and who knew 
nothing of the régime of Piedmont, except from 
such -representatives of that régime as the Marquis 
Alfieri, not unnaturally fell into the error of suppos- 
ing that she was speaking to an influential member 
of a constitutional government. But to speak of the 
government of M. Alfieri, under Charles Albert, 
with absolutism in full vigour, was to speak a lan- 
guage which even at Turin would not have been 
intelligible, and denoted a state of delusion which 
the suggestion with respect to Cavour rendered still 
more prodigious. The suggestion, however, which 
reached his ears, was flattering to him, and many 
years after, he reminded me of it; but, at the time 
it occurred, Cavour was considered as so irrevocably 
out of the question, that the idea suggested by his old 
and warm-hearted friend was, as I have said, received 
with a general smile. As for myself, to whom the 
meaning of the smile was unintelligible, I remember 
laughing outright; the idea of Camille de Cavour 
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being a member of a government was to me so 
utterly extravagant; so strange did it seem to me 
that anyone should for a single instant have thought 
of transforming the man who, in my eyes, was the 
type of light accomplishments, and happy, graceful 
insouciance, into a serious, businesslike, dignified 
minister of State. 

Lord Erskine wrote to Mr. Rogers: “I was yes- 
— “terday at St. Anne’s, and I found Fox engaged in 
“draining a pond for the amusement of some Eton 
“boys;” not that Fox was fond of fishing, but that 
he sympathised with young people, and enjoyed 
their society. I mention this trait, as it affords one 
among many other points of resemblance between 
these two men. In Cavour, as in Fox, there 
existed not only the same intellectual power, but 
the same daring intrepidity, the same vivacity of 
temperament, the same natural exuberance of spirits, 
and also the same captivating suppleness of mind; 
the same quickness of apprehension and sagacity ; 
the same power of irony, unmixed with a par- 
ticle of bitterness — an irony which excites a smile, 
but leaves no sting behind. The resemblance 
does not, however, hold good on all points. Carried 
away by an imagination which his reason was not 
always able to restrain within due bounds (an 
imagination of which his will was sometimes rather 
the servant than the master), ill seconded, too, by 
events, Fox left no durable monument behind him, 
but his own imperishable name and the glory of 
having been that incomparable orator of whom 
Grattan said, “that his periods rolled in upon his 
*¢ audience like waves of the Atlantic.” Cavour, on 
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the other hand, was the founder of a great work, 
and if, in order to play his great part in the world’s 
drama, it was necessary that a stage of correspond- 
ing greatness should be open to him, let us not 
forget that, but for him, that stage would have re- 
mained unoccupied. With less, perhaps, of philoso- 
phical breadth of views than Fox, Cavour excelled 
him in method, in precision, in firmness, and these 
qualities enabled him to bring all his forces to bear 
with concentrated power upon a single object, and 
to carry that object. Circumstances alone did not 
make of Fox a leader of opposition and of Cavour 
a great minister, for it was as true of the latter as it 
was of Cromwell (of whom Cavour himself once 
made the remark) that he was one of those men 
who possess in the highest degree the genius of 
government. 

I am even disposed to think that in England, 
towards the end of the last century, Cavour would 
rather have inclined towards Fox’s rival — towards 
Pitt of whom he says: “ He possessed all the 
“ enlightenment of the times in which he lived: he 
“ was not the friend of despotism or the champion of 
“intolerance. With a powerful and comprehensive 
“mind, he loved power as a means, not as an end. 
“He was not one of those men who desire to recon- 
“struct society from top to bottom by the help of 
“ general ideas and humanitarian theories. Devoid 
“ of prejudice, he was animated solely by the love of 
“his country and the love of glory.” 

The basis of Cavour’s character was inexhaustible 
joyousness, evinced by the agreeable turn which he 
gave to conversation, by his pleasant smile, by his 
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ready and hearty laugh, by the intonation of his 
voice, by a certain original way of putting things, 
by the facility with which he accommodated himself 
to other people and to every circumstance, by the 
quickness of his movements and gestures, by his 
manner, now become historical, of rubbing his hands. 
“Cavour is rubbing his hands,” used to be said at 
Turin, “ things are going on well.” 

His respect for little people arose from his pos- 
sessing in his own happy nature the property of 
the philosopher’s stone, to transform whatever it 
touches. One day, when he had spent three or 
four hours in listening to the petitions and tedious 
projects of certain memorialists, 1 ventured to pity 
him for being so bored. He replied, “ Bored! oh, 
“J am never bored!” “How do you contrive 
“that?” I asked. “My receipt is a very simple 
“one,” he answered; “I persuade myself that no 
“one is a bore.” The truth is that he seemed ‘to 
take pleasure in everything, and that he had the 
gift, which cannot be acquired, of placing himself 
on a level with everyone he met. Thus, he would 
talk with country people, and ask them questions 
about their business, in a tone of encouragement, 
which at once put them at their ease; or, as he 
escorted his young cousins to an infant school, 
which they were interested in, he would act the 
part of an inspector, and would sit down at the end 
of the table, and put ingenious and amusing questions 
to the little girls, who were frightened out of their 
wits at first, but were soon reassured by his manner. 
Or again, he would grant an interview to some 
obscure village petitioner, and take a captious plea- 
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sure in entangling him with questions. “Monsieur 
“le Comte,” a countryman said to him, on one oc- 
casion, “ I want to be made a ‘ gabelow.’” * “ Well, 
“it is an excellent line of life; but have you ever 
“been a smuggler?” “Oh, Monsieur le Comte!” 
“ Well then, I cannot recommend you for the place 
“of ‘gabelou.” “Well, but Monsieur le Comte! ” 
rejoined the other, scratching his head, upon which 
Cavour assumed an air of severity. Inclined to 
pleasantry, he yet knew how to be grave; and it 
was not the rank of the petitioner, but the object 
he had in view, which determined his demeanour. 
On other occasions peasants or humble bourgeois 
would come to him on public business, and although 
the matter which they laid before him was only of 
local and trifling interest, he would receive them as 
courteously and listen to them as patiently as though 
they had been representatives of a first-class town. 
And then, after his friendly talk with a farmer, 
after inspecting an infant school, after considering 
the ambitious petition of the future “ gabelou,” 
after closely examining a steeple which had to be 
restored, or a country road which had to be re- 
paired, he would turn at once to the study of some 
difficult book, to some political debate, or some 
disquisition on science or philosophy. 

Whether he spoke or wrote, his nervous style 
had unexpected turns of expression in it; and his 
thoughts appeared in bold relief. His sentiments, 
like his language, had nothing forced, or strained, or 
factitious. He never assumed airs of importance, 


* A slang term for an inferior douamer. 
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and had no affectation. He never forgot his friends 
or connections, although he was kind to children 
and little people. His condescension was as little 
that of a courtier as of one puffed up with pride, 
who takes pleasure in showing that he makes no 
distinction between those inferior to himself. If he 
possessed the art of never being bored, it was 
because from the superabundance of his resources he 
was always prepared for every circumstance that 
might arise, and that nothing relatmg to mankind 
was foreign to his nature. If certain circumstances 
or certain opinions had the power of irritating him, 
his anger was always under the control of reason ; 
and he was always tolerant towards individuals. 
“Let us,” he says, “ brand, with all that energy of 
“conviction which the superior knowledge of 
“modern times can inspire, those cruel maxims 
“and false ideas which governed the moral world 
“a century ago; but let us be indulgent to man- 
“kind, whose only fault was that they were inca- 
“ pable of raising themselves above the knowledge 
“of their own times, when generally received opin- 
“ions, far from opposing their political passions, 
“ excited and encouraged them.” 

Cavour’s impressions were as accurate as his ex- 
pression of them. Nevertheless, by some unaccount- 
able contradiction, the only modern writer that 
he admired was Chateaubriand ; and what will ap- 
pear still more extraordinary, it was above all the 
political discourses of the author of René, which 
excited his enthusiasm. During a journey which I 
made with him, I remember his quoting long pas- 
sages from these speeches. At that time I thought 
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his taste, which agreed with my own, very natural. 
But now it would surprise me, if I did not bear in 
mind that Napoleon was in the habit of reading 
Ossian. 

But sentimentality is not sensibility ; and Cavour, 
who was inaccessible to those feelings of sadness 
which are engendered by lassitude of mind, was 
not insensible to those which arise from the sorrows 
of the heart. Having had real sorrows he could 
sympathise with those of others. I have, at this 
moment, before me a long series of letters, written 
in former days, at distant intervals, and now col- 
lected together and intermixed, like the remains of 
those mie are in the grave, and whose loss had 
affected him so deeply ; and each line of these 
letters shows the tenderness and affection of his 
character. 

Cavour was unostentatious, but he was always 
generous; seldom counting the cost, and indulging 
in acts of liberality which amounted almost to 
extravagance. After his death, the newspapers 
recorded acts of benevolence which did honour to 
his memory (a display which would have given him 
pain); but the most important of them,—services 
rendered to his friends, assistance given in cases of 
private misfortune,—are, and will ever remain, un- 
known to the public. I may, however, state that if 
his fortune, which amounted to nearly two millions 
of francs when he entered public life, had dimin- 
ished in less than ten years by 300,000 francs; this 
was owing not to mismanagement, but to his expenses. 
To indulge largely in active charity may often be 
reconciled with a spirit of economy ; but, in Cavour’s 
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case, he had, at all times, an innate disposition for 
munificence, evincing itself in all the details of every- 
day life, a disposition which men of business blame 
as weakness, and monied men often look upon as 
vice. During my journey with him which I have 
just alluded to, I remember that he never gave the 
postilion less than a napoleon; and more than one 
beggar, sitting by the roadside, picked up from the 
dust, after we had passed by, a coin which, until 
then, was probably unknown to him. No tradesman 
ever heard from him any complaint of his charges. 
He was one of those who do not bargain but pay. 
At Paris, the master of an hotel, where Cavour had 
spent forty-eight hours without once dining there, 
brought him a bill of 1,200 francs. “Just imagine,” 
he said to me, laughing, “ my secretary positively 
“ objected to paying it; and I have had great trouble 
“in bringing him to reason ; he did not understand 
“that it could be part of my policy to be robbed 
“without saying a word.” It was not that Cavour 
was indifferent to money ; and he had, by his agri- 
cultural undertakings, been in great measure the 
maker of his own fortune ; but he had not that respect 
for money which the study of political economy would 
no doubt have given him, if it had been compatible 
with a taste for whist at twenty-five louis a point. 
Cavour was not, however, one of those who played 
whist for the sake of gain ; and he applied himself to 
a family rubber, at twenty sous a point, with me for 
his partner, with just as much pleasure as when he 
was at Paris with M. de Morny sitting opposite to 
him. 

In the autumn of almost every year from 1835 
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down to 1848, Cavour came to Switzerland. After 
that time he became engrossed with politics; his 
visits became less frequent, and the more he was in 
want of repose, the less he sought for it. In 1856, 
having half announced himself, he was expected with 
impatience, but business detained him at Turin, and 
he wrote word, “ Next year, minister or no minister, 
“ you will see me arrive at your house; and, till 
“ then, I beg you will vouch for my being, at bottom, 
“un assez bon diable.’” 

“ If Geneva,” he says in another letter, “were not 
“ separated from Turin by the Mont Cenis, I should 
“ have claimed your hospitality ; for I do not know 
“a more intellectually salubrious atmosphere than 
“ that which is breathed in Switzerland.” Living in 
Piedmont under the system which I have endeavoured 
to describe, condemned to occupations of an exclu- 
sively material description, without an audience to 
address, Camille de Cavour passed the frontier to 
take those “baths of liberty” which one of his most 
vehement opponents lately went to seek in London. 

The first country beyond the frontier was Switzer- 
land ; and there he stopt. It was easier for him to 
go to Geneva than to Paris, and it was no doubt 
easier also to leave it. Accordingly it was at Geneva 
especially that, during fifteen years, he satisfied his 
thirst for discussion, for excitement, and for those ideas 
which were fermenting in his mind ; tired as he was 
of solitude, restraint, and silence. Paris is now 
nearer to Turin than Geneva. was then; soon the 
Mont Cenis will no longer separate Italy either from 
Switzerland or from France ; and while the physical 
barriers which divided nations are everywhere dis- 
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appearing, moral barriers are disappearing with them. 
Europe reads the same journals, and is worked upon 
by the same hopes and fears, subject to the influence 
of the same interests —has one common existence 
and one common opinion. Travelling now is litle 
more than a change of lodgings; but twenty-five 
years ago, when Cavour travelled, it was, to. use his 
own language, a change of intellectual atmosphere. 
In 1836 he travelled through the north of Italy, 
followed as he went by the vigilant eye of the 
Austrian police, who were in possession of precise 
and prophetic data respecting him. Charles Albert, 
it is said, one day remarked that Cavour was the 
most dangerous man in his kingdom. As for Cavour 
himself, he was not restrained by prudence, which 
is not common at his age, and formed no part of his 
character. He had no scruple indeed in proclaiming 
his opinions; for the public, by his former resig- 
nation, had long since been let into his confidence. 
I have stated with what openness he confided to his 
friends at Geneva his griefs and his hopes. He said in 
a letter to Madame de Barol, with whose friendship 
he was honoured —“ In the dreams of my youth, I 
“already saw myself Prime Minister of the kmgdom 
“of Italy.” That the dreamer who was capable of 
indulging in such dreams, and that the author of the 
letters from which I have given quotations, should 
be the object of very special attention at Milan, was 
natural enough, and did not surprise him. The sur- 
veillance, however, to which he was subjected in 
Lombardo-Venetia, did not prevent him from form- 
ing intimacies with some distinguished men, who 
cherished, in the shade, a proscribed creed. He had 
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intended to extend his journey as far as the States 
of the Church. “ But,” as he wrote word, “ the quar- 
“ antine which his Holiness the Pope has thought fit 
“to establish between his states and those of the 
“ Hmperor, on account of the cholera, which during 
“the last six months has shown no disposition to 
“leave the dirtiest districts of Venice, has prevented 
“me from going to Bologna.” He returned accord- 
ingly by the shortest road to Piedmont, in order that 
he might, as he said, “give himself up entirely to 
“agricultural pursuits.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CAVOUR GOES TO PARIS AND LONDON — ATTENDS TO MANU- 
FACTURING AND AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS— HIS OPINIONS ON 
ENGLISH POLITICS — LETTER ON THAT SUBJECT — HIS VIEWS 
ON ENGLAND—HIS LETTERS AND WRITINGS. - 


URING several years, as I have already said, 
Cavour had been in the habit of resorting to 
Geneva to recruit. But this did not make him 
forget the more tonic and exciting air which he had 
already breathed at Paris. He did not return thither, 
‘however, until 1840. It was then, and there only, 
that for the first time he could show to the full 
extent his talent for the art of living, which had 
been excited and developed by five years of rough 
and incessant labour. I am not going to describe 
his boisterous career during the six months of his 
stay at Paris. The elasticity of his nature was 
never put to a severer test than when, turning from 
politics to matters of business, from business to 
social science, from social science to manufactures, 
going into society and frequenting clubs, he led the 
life of a man of the world, and lived at a great 
rate. He was fond of the turf, but I do not 
believe he ever kept race-horses. At all events, 
he spoke of the turf as if he had never practi- 
cally been a member of it. “We shall soon see,” 
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he wrote in 1847, “if England considers the turf 
“as the best school for forming statesmen.” 

1843, Camille de Cavour was again at Paris, 
as full of life, activity, and resources as ever; but 
restrained by experience, and having learnt dis- 
eriinatioi-) It was in society, in the most dis- 
tinguished drawing-rooms, in forming political con- 
nexions and solid friendships, that he passed his 
leisure moments, after attending to an important and 
complicated matter of business which had brought 
him to Paris. /He made his way into the very 
heart of active political society.| In the drawing- 
room of the Duc de Broglie, he met on intimate 
terms most of the eminent men whose tried liberal- 
ism, more sincere perhaps than consistent, had long 
since inspired him with respect and sympathy. That 
his sympathy with their doctrines should have ex- 
tended to themselves personally, cannot be doubted. 
In the case of the Duc de Broglie, Cavour had 
already borne high testimony to one of the most 
noble characters of our times; and. more than once 
I have heard him with pride claim, for Piedmont, 
the honour of being the family birthplace of the 
statesman of whom he said on another occasion, 
“ How I wish I had an opportunity of expressing the 
“hich esteem, I will say the reverence, I entertain 
“ for the most honest statesman that ever existed.” 

But of all the drawing-rooms of Paris, there was 
none which offered him greater attractions than that 
in which Mdme. de Castellane had succeeded in 
reviving the traditions of French conversation, with 
all its refinement; and in which M. Molé was a 
constant visitor. 
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Another house which he frequented, and which 
I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned first, was 
that of Mdme. de Circourt, where he met with 
political characters from every quarter of the world, 
and where he could study at leisure, in a society free 
from form, the different currents of thought adopted 
by different minds, the knowledge of which is indis- 
pensable to those who are desirous of coming to a 
correct estimate of public opinion. There, too, he 
met from Mdme. de Circourt with that affectionate 
sympathy which, in the course of time, ripened into 
lasting friendship. 

Having succeeded in advantageously disposing of 
his fifty shares in some railway company, Cavour 
wrote to my father, “ When I have made a couple of 
“ millions or so, we will travel together to England, 
“where we will hold up our heads like peers of the 
“realm.” Although his pecuniary anticipations were 
not realised, he did not the less make the journey 
to England with my father, in 1843, without, how- 
ever, assuming the manners of lords. 

In London, he did not penetrate into political 
society, which in England, being inseparable from 
an exclusive aristocracy, is less open and accessible 
than in Paris. But, although unknown at. that 
time, Camille de Cavour would only have had to 
knock to be admitted; but he was not in a situa- 
tion to give himself the airs of a great man; and 
with his tastes for agricultural pursuits, for politico- 
economical studies, and for industrial schemes, he 
preferred the less elevated sphere in which science 
and its accessories were attended to. Industry, in its 
various branches, attracted his attention. Although 
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fresh from Paris, where ‘he had been absorbed 
by society, politics, and matters of business, he 
passed without effort to the thorough investiga- 
tion of those new agents of human power, the 
creations of the modern spirit of invention, which 
would seem to have endowed brute matter with 
somewhat of human life and intelligence. Railways, 
manufactories, workshops, were objects of minute 
investigation by Cavour; and he found, in one of 
my father’s friends, a sympathising and competent 
guide. M. J. L. Prevost, Swiss consul in London, 
who, from circumstances rather than inclination, 
had become a merchant, retained, in the midst of 
occupations for which he felt no great attraction, a 
taste for study, habits of investigation, and the free 
disposal of a cultivated mind. A man of business 
by profession, and from temperament a man of 
science, M. Prevost took a lively interest in the de- 
velopment of the industry of the country. Under 
his guidance Cavour was enabled to satisfy a curio- 
sity which was not easily satisfied. To the desire of 
seeing with his own eyes he united the determina- 
tion to understand. He would stop before some 
new machine, examine its smallest wheels, and 
enquire into the object of some minute spring, with 
a perseverance which, it must be admitted, must 
have tried the patience of those who accompanied 
him, and to whom these details were of little im- 
portance. As for himself, however, these dry facts 
were stored up in a retentive memory, and were 
never effaced. 

Agriculture, which, as practised in England, may 
almost be called a branch of manufacturing industry, 
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would under any circumstances have engaged the 
attention of Camille de Cavour. His investigations 
on this special subject were greatly facilitated by 
the accidental circumstance of his meeting Mr. 
Davenport at the house of a common friend. Mr. 
Davenport was the grandson of the Davenport who 
was Rousseau’s friend, and one of the large landed 
proprietors of Cheshire; and Cavour’s conversation, 
manners, and vivacity so charmed Mr. Davenport, 
that he at once conceived a great friendship for 
him. Mr. Davenport’s houses in London and in the 
country were at once placed at Cavour’s disposal ; 
and Cavour, perceiving the sincerity with which 
these offers were made, and that any hesitation on 
his part would occasion deep mortification, at once 
accepted them. : 

In London, he could not do Mr. Davenport a 
greater favour than by bringing to his house any 
foreign friend he chanced to meet ; and in Cheshire 
he found Mr. Davenport’s country residence open 
to receive him, the servants placed at his disposal, 
and orders given to make his visit useful and 
agreeable to him in every possible way. It was 
there, on one of the best managed estates in one 
of the. richest counties in England, that Cavour, 
at full liberty, and at his leisure, studied the ordi- 
nary practice of, and the latest improvements in, 
British agriculture. Accordingly, he often spoke of 
Mr. Davenport ; and never without adding to his 
name the epithet of “excellent.” Cavour also passed 
some time in Norfolk, at Sir John Boileau’s, whom 
he had known at Geneva; and he reaped a rich 
harvest of instructive facts from his stay in that 
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county, the agricultural reputation of which stands so 
high. 

It was not long after his return to Turin, in 
Feb, 1844, that he wrote the following letter to 
M. Naville :— 

“T send you a few suggestions, to assist your 
“nephew in his agricultural tour in England. 

“Ist. With respect to natural meadows, I must 
“frankly state, although at the risk of passing for a 
“man of narrow views and of local prejudices, that 
“on this subject there is not much to be learnt in 
“England. On all the estates that I have visited, I 
‘have seen no meadows which were not imperfectly 
“levelled, ill taken care of, and comparatively unpro- 
“ ductive. Itis true that I did not go into Leicester- 
“‘ shire, or into Scotland, where, in Mid Lothian, as 
“ T am told, the management of grass lands is brought 
“to great perfection. I am not aware, therefore, 
“what there may be to be learnt in those two 
“places. I doubt, however, whether this culture is 
“ more advanced there than it is with us; or even 
“in some parts of Germany, where they are be- 
“oimnine to pay that attention to meadow land 
“ which it deserves. 

‘“ Notwithstanding these criticisms, I recommend 
“him carefully to investigate the system of under- 
“ oround draining, by means of a mole-plough, which 
“is one of the numerous class of subsoil-ploughs. 
“This plough, in my opinion, is calculated to render 
“oreat service to marshy meadows. I observed 
“ that, in some localities, the meadows were dressed 
“with bone-dust. This practice would be worth 
“ studying. | 
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“9nd. The raising of grain crops is, of all the 
“ different branches of agriculture, that which has 
“been brought to the greatest perfection in Eng- 
“land; and which is making further progress every 
“day. Your nephew would do well to pass some 
‘time in Norfolk, where art and science have done 
“more to convert bad land into productive soil than 
“in any other part of England. 

“The question of the advantage to be derived 
“ from the sowing-machine, which is still under con- 
“sideration in France, seems to have been settled 
“in England. I found it in use everywhere, and 
“‘ opinions unanimous in its favour. 

“ But that which a foreigner ought, at the present 
“moment, to set to work to study more particularly, 
“is the system of subsoil-draining. On this point, I 
“ cannot sufficiently impress upon your nephew the 
“‘importance of making his enquiries and investiga- 
“tions as numerous as possible. He should visit in 
‘succession the different districts where this system 
“has been put into practice on the most extensive 
“scale; and he should endeavour to ascertain the 
“ effects produced by it in different soils of different 
“ qualities and of different degrees of fertility. Sub- 
“ soil-draining is now vigorously adopted by all in- 
“telligent cultivators, with the exception of those 
“who have to deal with sandy soils, which are 
“already too porous. 

“With respect to breeds, your nephew ought in 
“the first imstance to study the small Southdown 
“sheep, which thrive marvellously on the poor pas- 
“ture-lands of the south of England. He should 
“then go into Leicestershire, where he will see the 
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“most celebrated breed of sheep which exists ; and 
“into Yorkshire, and the eastern districts, where he 
“may study the best breed of cattle—the short- 
“horns. With respect to sheep, as well as short- 
“horns, he ought to apply to Lord Spencer in the 
“first instance, and then go, somewhat as chance 
“may direct, among those farmers who pay less 
“attention to gaining medals and prizes than to 
“ making profits. 

“JT venture, with respect to breeds, to give your 
“nephew one piece of advice—viz. to distrust posi- 
“tive results, and never to lose sight of the relation 
“between the selling price and the cost of produc- 
“tion. In addition to this, the circumstances of each 
“locality must be considered, with reference to the 
“produce which answers the best in it. Every 
“breed of animals has an absolute value and a ree 
“lative value, dependent upon the resources of the 
“ locality in which it has been reared. This second 
“consideration must not be neglected, if we aes 
“ avoid falling into serious mistakes.” 

But to return to Cavour in London. It must not 
be supposed that the political development of Great 
Britain did not at that time offer, as it has always 
offered, subjects of deep interest, and that Cavour 
remained an indifferent spectator of what was going 
on. Even had he been an exclusively practical man; 
entirely occupied with the management of his estates, 
or with the conduct of future undertakings, whether 
financial or manufacturing—had he gone to England 
for the sole purpose of increasing his knowledge 
upon certain special subjects, he would not the less 
have marked the great activity of mind which was 
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observable in other directions, and brought back with 
him a general impression, vague perhaps, but cer- 
tainly profound, of what was passing under his eyes. 

“TJ have not read much,” he says in a letter from 
London addressed to M. Naville, “of the French 
“papers since my departure from Paris, so that I 
“ have lost sight of French politics. Ihave, however, 
“seen with great satisfaction that the duties on sugar 
“are to be equalised. This decision will, I hope, 
“have a wider bearing than is attributed to it. 
“‘ Monopolies stand and fall together. The moment 
“one privileged branch of industry is sacrificed, a 
“mortal blow is struck at the whole system of pro- 
“tection. The manufacturers of home-grown sugar 
“‘ will become the partisans of freedom of commerce, 
“and the precedent, once established by the Chamber 
“of Deputies, will be successfully appealed to on 
“other occasions. 

“The great European question, at the present 
“moment, is the commercial question. Such, at 
“ least, is the opinion of all thinking men in England. 
“ Notwithstanding the reaction in favour of protec- 
“tion which has shown itself in several countries, I 
“have no doubt that the cause of free-trade will 
“make progress with all enlightened people. In 
“ England, it is already successful with respect to all 
“persons of intelligence. There is not a man of any 
“intellect who is not, at bottom, in favour of the 
“abolition of protective duties. In this respect, no 
“real difference exists between Sir Robert Peel and 
“Lord John Russell. Both of them wish to put in 
“ practice the principles of free-trade; but the one 
“endeavours to carry his object by clever manage- 
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“ment, while the other would accomplish it by more 
“ direct and perhaps more violent methods. The real 
“Tories are furious. They perceive that Peel is 
“ deceiving them, and yet they cannot shake off his 
“yoke; for he has contrived to disorganise the party, 
“and to deprive it of its natural leaders. The Duke 
“ of Wellington having adopted his commercial policy, 
“the Tories dare not rebel. They chafe under the 
“restraint, and abuse the ministers in private. The 
“ Duke of Wellington’s death would probably bring 
“about a rupture in the Tory party. The thorough- 
“gome would quarrel with Peel, who would pro- 
“ bably look for assistance from the moderate Whigs, 
“from whom he is separated by imperceptible shades 
“of difference. | 

“T have already made several j journeys on ‘ailnohae 
“What I have seen of them makes me more than 
“ever wish to see them established on the continent. 
“‘Distance no longer exists in England. The post 
“leaves London twice a day in almost every direc- 
“tion. The letters are sorted on the road. Several 
“ carriages are now required to convey the letters for 
“which, a few years ago, one was enough.” 

Cavour had no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with any of the political leaders, with the exception 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, who received him with 
that kindness and cordiality upon which foreigners 
have, now for half a century, been in the habit of 
relying. Accordingly he did not see, or saw only at 
a distance, the principal personages on the parliamen- 
tary stage, but he observed very closely that complex 
individuality, public opinion, which plays the first 
part in the political drama. 


a 
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A certain cosmopolitan turn of mind, flexibility 
of character, the habit he had acquired of looking to 
other countries for lessons of liberty, the sincerity 
of his liberalism, and his knowledge of political 
economy, gave him that characteristic union of 
honesty, intelligence, and simplicity, which distin- 
guishes Cobden. 

On the other hand, the civis romanus swum found 
sympathetic chords in the Italian patriot dreaming of 
the Unity, in other words of the power, of his own 
country. Thus Cavour’s predilection was very mani- 
fest for statesmen whose career bore the impress of 
these two opposite tendencies which were struggling 
within him. Pitt especially was the object of his 
unreserved admiration. “ In attacking France,” he 
said, “Pitt preserved social order in England, and 
“kept civilisation in the paths of that regular and 
“¢ oradual progress which she has followed ever since.” 
“What? did he approve of the war against the 
French Revolution?” This question describes bet- 
ter than any words he ever uttered the real foun- 
dation of his convictions; and it shows that his 
thoughts were not dependent upon, and were far 
above, vulgar prejudices. Next to Pitt, of “vast in- 
“ telligence and powerful mind,” it is Canning, “ with 
“large and courageous views,” and then Peel, “ pru- 
“dent and skilful,” whom he admires and applauds. 

These judgments passed by Cavour will be found 
in two articles, the one on the condition of Ireland, 
and the other on the abolition of the corn-laws, 
which he published at a year’s interval, after his re- 
turn from England. It is unnecessary for me to 
dilate upon the value of these writings. It appears 
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from them that Cavour’s political heroes were Pitt 
and Peel. He sympathises with and esteems the 
Whigs, but Pitt and Peel excite his enthusiasm. 
And it is characteristic and worthy of remark that 
a young man, full of ardour, who had been set aside 
and was surveillé in his own country by the author- 
ities whom he had set at defiance — that an Italian 
liberal should seek his political heroes in the ranks 
of the Tories. It is impossible to doubt that he in- 
clined, as a political partisan, towards the Whigs, 
representing in England, as they did, those opinions 
which he cherished most. But was Cavour a par- 
tisan? “ Honest men of every party,” was a familiar 
phrase of his; and it is from “the honest men of 
“every party” that he expects the triumph of his 
opinions, and the realisation of that progress which 
he invokes with so much earnestness. Thus, with 
Cavour, there was but one party, or rather there 
was none. Intuitively, almost unconsciously perhaps, 
he considered party no longer to have any place mn 
the political organisation of modern society. He did 
not attack parties, he ignored them. How, therefore, 
should he participate in passions and prejudices which 
derive their origin from a source that he did not re- 
cognise? And if he took his heroes from the Tory 
ranks, it is not that he sought for them there, but 
that he found them there. 

Cavour shows in these articles that he is essentially 
a government man, in this sense, that what he cares 
about are practical results. He admires England’s 
prosperity, the security of the country, the develop- 
ment of the activity, intelligence, and energy of its 
inhabitants, the onward march of an enlightened 
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administration, the deeds of the great servants of the 
nation—the thousand fruits borne by a tree which 
has lived for centuries, and which is kept in life by 
the spirit of liberty. But the Institutions of England 
are not, in his estimation, objects for praise or criti- 
cism; and their only value in his eyes is derived from 
the manner in which they are turned to practical ac- 
count. No doubt the instrument appeared to him a 
good one, but it is on account of the use which is 
made of it. “ Every one knows,” he observed, “ that 
“in England the House of Commons exerts a pre- 
“ponderating influence in the legislature of the 
“ country.” And on another occasion he speaks of 
the representative machine, “so complicated and so 
“slow.” In the two articles I have adverted to, and 
they contain some sixty pages each, these are nearly 
the only reflections which are suggested to Cavour 
by the English Parliamentary system. I am aware 
that the eulogy of this system consists in the simple 
recital of such facts as the author describes, and in 
the considerations he dwells upon ; it is the eulogy 
of a system, the merit of which consists in its being 
carried on by “a government which is not sensitive, 
“and which allows itself to be as little influenced by 
“empty threats, as by the fear of apparently giving 
“way out of weakness ;” by a minister “ who has an 
“imstinct for the exigencies of the day ;” by a nation, 
“of which the middle and higher classes, whose 
“ energy is very different from that of similar classes 
“on the continent, constitute its living force ;” by a 
people, lastly, ‘“‘who are by no means punctilious, 
“but who, as soon as an absolute necessity is shown, 
“know how to sacrifice self-love and vanity, and 
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“when their real power and the principles of their 
“existence are at stake, are the most determined 
“people that ever existed, and are capable of 
“making the most gigantic and persevering efforts.” 
A government man, or rather a man of his own times, 
comprehending and appreciating the conditions of 
modern political power, Cavour took pleasure in 
closely observing the public opinion of England, in 
sounding it, in analysing it, in seeing it interpreted 
“in a rational way,” by statesmen, “wise, sagacious, 
“and prudent,” or appealed to by leaders “ bold and 
“ powerful,” who call upon it to follow them, to solve 
some important question, to give effect to some great 
political or economical truth. 

It is evident enough that Cavour did not indulge 
in all those theories about the British Constitution 
‘which in a certain school of politics have been the 
making of the writers of scientific treatises, and the 
marring of practical politicians. In this respect, I 
mean in respect of his English tendencies, Cavour 
has in reality nothing in common with the Doctri- 
naires; not that he is less English than they are, far 
from it; but that, in his opinion, there is no intrinsic 
virtue or real value in forms, independent of the 
spirit of the age which applies them,. and of the 
genius of the nation which assumes them. And, in 
England, what he admires is, not the balance of 
powers, or the sovereign’s veto, or the equilibrium of 
parties ;—it is England herself. 

“‘Cavour’s admiration for England did not, however, 
degenerate into infatuation. He had a love for 
England, and did not conceal it ; but his predilection 
was founded on reason. It did not blind him, and 
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and on occasions he could be severe, | “T know 
“ nothing,” he says in one of his letters"to me, “ more 
“ diseusting than the diatribes of the English news- 
“papers against the Spanish princésses and Louis 
“ Philippe.” And, again, “I do not believe that the 
“Janouage used on the subject of Cracow is as im- 
“pnerious as you have been told. Hngland has never 
“ vet embarked in a war of sentiment; and it is not 
“ for the sake of this wretched remnant of Poland, 
“which she has never once seriously thought of 
“restoring, that she will quarrel with Austria and 
“ Prussia.” Still further on he says, “I am a great 
“admirer of the English; I have a sincere sympathy 
“for them, for I consider them as the advanced 
“ouard of civilisation. Nevertheless, I have not 
“the slightest confidence in their politics. When I 
“see them holding out one hand to Metternich, and 
“with the other pushing on the Ultra-Radicals in 
“ Portugal, Spain, and Greece, I confess I am but 
“little disposed to believe in their political honesty.” 
This certainly is not the language of a fanatical ad- 
mirer of England. 
, No; Cavour’s homage was an enlightened homage. 
es taste, his sympathy, his respect for England, are 
the taste, sympathy, and respect due by a lover of 
freedom to a land of freedom. But this was all. 
His affections lay in another direction. | But is it 
necessary to insist on this? Italy well knows, in the 
present day, what reliance ought to be placed on 
these vulgar charges, which converted Camille de 
Cavour into an Englishman one day and into a 
Frenchman the next At all events the passages 
which I have extracted from his writings, and which 
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I might have multiplied, are sufficient to correct the 
error of attributing to Cavour any inordinate passion 
for England. The following are the terms in which 
he himself sums up his feelings with respect to that 
country :— 

“Tt must be admitted that public opinion on the 
“continent is not in general favourable to England. 
“Extreme parties, opposed in everything else, are 
“agreed in entertaining a violent hatred for that 
“country. The moderate party like her in theory ; 
“but in reality they have no natural sympathy for 
“her. A few individual men, who rise superior to 
“the passions of the multitude, and to popular in- 
“ stinct, alone feel that esteem and interest for the 
“ English nation which is due to one of the greatest 
“ nations who has done honour to mankind, who has 
“ powerfully contributed to develope the material and 
“moral resources of the world, and whose civilising 
“mission is still far from being ended. The masses 
“ are almost everywhere hostile to her. 

“ Let it not be supposed that this is the feeling of 
“ France alone. In that country it may be expressed 
“in louder tones, and in a more lively manner ; but 
“ substantially it is common to all European nations. 
“From St. Petersburg to Madrid, in Germany as in 
“Ttaly, the enemiesjof progress, and the partisans of 
“political subversion, look upon England as their 
“ most formidable adversary. The former charge her 
“with being the hotbed of every revolution, the 
“secure refuge, the citadel, as it were, of propa- 
“ gandists and levellers. The latter, on the contrary, 
“ with more reason perhaps, consider the English aris- 
“ tocracy as the corner-stone of the social edifice of 
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“ Hurope; and as the greatest obstacle in the way of 
“their democratic views. The hatred which animates 
“‘ extreme parties against England ought to make her 
‘“‘ popular with intermediate parties, with the friends 
“ of moderate reform, and of the gradual and regular 
“ progress of mankind; with those, in a word, who 
“are, on principle, equally opposed to sweeping 
“ changes in society, and to its remaining stationary. 
“ But this is not so. The motives which might induce 
“them to sympathise with England are met by a host 
“of prejudices, recollections, passions, the effect of 
“‘ which is almost always irresistible. I do not pretend 
“to condemn all the causes of this ill-feeling; I 
“simply record them.” 
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dy ZG CHAPTER VII. / of — 


CAVOUR AS AN AUTHOR——LETTERS FROM HIM— ARTICLES 
ON IRELAND, AND ON THE CORN LAWS —EXTRACTS FROM 
THEM — ARTICLES ON ITALIAN RAILWAYS: ON MODEL FARMS 
— LETTERS FROM HIM IN 1847. 


HUS Camille de Cavour had taken up his pen, 

and to some purpose. My father had applied 

to him, in 1835, to write for the “ Bibliothéque Uni- 

verselle” of Geneva, of which he was at that time 
the editor. 

“The request you make in your last letter,” says 
Cavour in reply, “is too flattering for you to doubt 
“my readily and gratefully acceding to it. I only 
“fear that the favourable opinion you entertain of 
“me, as a relation and_.a friend, should have blinded 
“you in making it. For however large a dose of. 
“self-love and vanity my be in my composition, I 
“ quite understand that my place is not among the 
“ illustrious contributors that you have collected to- 
“ gether—the Rossis, the Navilles, &c. &c. ; and that 
“ for one who has never hitherto ventured to write 
“for the public, there is some rashness in embarking 
“in such an undertaking. Nevertheless, as the work 
“is of a kind which will be very useful to me, and 
“as I am sure, I do not say of favour from the 
“ public, but, at least, of your indulgence, I promise, 
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“to place my best faculties and my best endeavours 
“at your disposal. If I accept your offer with so 
“much intrepidity, it is because I can count upon 
“the assistance of my brother, who will join me in 
“my labours, and will help me to make the work a 
“little more presentable than it would be were I left 
“ entirely to my own resources. Having given you 
“ this assurance of my devotion, I must nevertheless 
“ define the limits within which it can be employed. 
“It would be useless to ask me for anything beyond 
“ those limits. I will tell you in all sincerity what I 
“think I can do, and what I cannot even attempt. 
“Tn the first place, do not expect from me any article 
“which requires the slightest effort of imagination. 
-“ La folle du logis is a lazy jade who is not to be 
“ stirred up by any efforts of mine. ‘ Knock as you 
“please, there’s nobody at home.’ Accordingly, I 
“can give you no description of my travels; for, in 
“order to introduce some of my remarks and ob- 
“¢ servations, it would be necessary to frame a ground- 
“work of one kind or another, and in that I should 
“never succeed, Believe me when I say, that I have 
“ never succeeded in inventing even the simplest story 
“to amuse my nephew, though I have often tried. I 
“must, therefore, restrict myself to subjects of pure 
“reasoning ; and with respect to them, I ought to tell 
“ you that there are a vast number that I cannot deal 
“‘ with, seeing that my literary education has, in cer- 
“tain respects, been singularly neglected. Of moral 
“sciences there is but one that I have thoroughly 
“studied, and that is political economy; and I am 
“much afraid that your bookseller’s shelves are al- 
“ready encumbered ‘with articles on. that. subject, 
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“and if you open your pages to those two rival doc- 
“trines which have distinguished representatives at 
“ Geneva, your fifteen monthly sheets will certainly 
“not contain the arguments of a never-ending con- 
“troversy. There is, however, one subject to which 
“T have paid particular attention, especially during 
“my last journey; namely, the great question of 
“ pauperism, which I carefully studied in England. 
“¢ Before leaving Turin last year, I published, at the 
“ request of the prime minister, an extract from the 
“report of the commissioners appointed by the Eng- 
“lish government to enquire into the condition of 
“ paupers, and to suggest a new law on the subject. 
“In London I was in communication with all the 
“persons who have made it a special object of study, 
“and I still correspond with them. If you thought 
“ that a series of articles on this subject could find room 
‘in your review, you have only to let me know, and 
“ T will set to work at once to collect the materials I 
“ possess, and begin a task which has been running 
“in my head for a long time. I am only afraid that 
“this subject must already have been taken up for 
“vour review by the learned M. Naville, who, I 
“ know, is preparing a great work connected with it. 
“Tell me frankly what I am to do; for I have no 
“amour propre in the matter. I ought also to ap- 
“prise you that I have less time at my disposal than 
“you might suppose.” 

T trust I shall be forgiven for having retained 
in the above quotation some passages that have 
already been cited; and it may, perhaps, happen 
that, owing to my own fault, Cavour may again be 
found repeating himself. That Cavour should repeat 
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himself, will be readily excused. There are other 
repetitions which have no such title to indulgence, 
but are inseparable from a task which has insensibly 
extended far beyond the limits within which I had 
intended to confine it. As I can neither avoid the 
fault nor justify it, I can only confess, and blame 
myself for it. 

I do not know whether the article announced in 
the above letter made much progress, but, at all 
events, it was never finished ; and some months after, 
Camille de Cavour, writing to my father, described 
the fears and scruples which had prevented him from 
accomplishing his task. “I am very anxious,” he 
says, “to be able to cooperate with you in your 
“ undertaking, but, in truth, I doubt every day, more 
“and more, my power to do so. How can I venture 
“to write on great questions of political economy, 
“ where the logician Cherbuliez and the eloquent Sis- 
“ mondi already occupy the ground? Besides, I must 
“mention that I have been stopt in my article on 
* pauperism in England, by the article on legal charity 
‘which I read in the February number of your ‘ Re- 
“view.” My views on this important subject differ 
“in many essential points from those contained in 
“ M. Naville’s book, and still more from those of his 
“panegyrist. I?fI were to finish my article, I should 
“be obliged to attack some of the doctrines which 
“ your journal has promulgated; and it would, as it 
“seems to me, be wrong to enter upon a controversy 
“which might indispose some of your contributors, 
“infinitely more useful than myself for the success 
“of your undertaking. As, therefore, I cannot write 
“on the subject of the poor, which was familiar to 
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“me, I will rack my brains to find some other sub- 
“ject on which I may be able to employ my pen to 
“ better advantage.” 

Unfortunately, as it would seem, he racked his 
brains in vain ; or, perhaps, I ought to say fortunately, 
for he ran the risk of reaping his harvest before it 
was ripe, by becoming an author, a theorist, a lo- 
gician, when the part he had to play in the world 
was that of a practical man of thought and action. 
Be this as it may, at a later period in 1843, soon 
after his return from London and Paris, Cavour, 
anxious to find some relaxation from the painful 
thoughts which oppressed him, sought for it in. his 
pen. It was to my father, at this period, that he 
wrote as follows : — 

“ As I found I had some spare time on my hands, 
“T allowed myself to be carried away by the indigna- 
“ tion with which I had read all the absurdities which 
“every journal of every shade of opinion and of 
“ every country are daily pouring forth with respect 
“to Ireland; and I set to work to write an article 
“on this subject, which was intended for you. Un- 
“ fortunately, I did not calculate beforehand all the 
“yamifications of my subject. Instead of an article, 
“T find I have written a little volume — and now I 
“am almost ashamed of it, and, above all, troubled 
“by it; for I must re-cast it, and I do not know 
“how to reduce it within such dimensions as may 
“answer your purpose. Besides, so much has been 
“ written on Ireland—on its history, its present state, 
and its future destiny — that the public cannot but 
“be thoroughly sick of all that is published relating 
“to it. My opinions on Ireland are opposed to 
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‘those current on the continent. I believe they will 
“ displease everyone, with the exception of some few 
“reasonable beings. I am in favour of the union at 
“all hazards—for the sake of Ireland in the first 
“ place, and of England in the second ; and also for 
“the sake of future civilisation, material as well as 
“intellectual. The grounds on which I object to 
“O’Connell’s projects must be as displeasing to the 
“ one party, as my opinion with respect to the occa- 
“ sion which has been given for such projects will be 
“to the other. I am, therefore, a good deal dis- 
“ satisfied with my article, and ready to lay it aside, 
“unless you will consent to receive it, on the con- 
“dition of correcting it in such a way as to make 
“it as little unpalatable as possible to your readers. 
“Tf you have sufficient devotion to undertake so 
“ difficult an operation, I will have it fair copied and 
“sent to you; but this cannot be done for nearly 
“three weeks. I shall wait for a categorical answer, 
“before I go on with my work. 

“Tf I leave Ireland alone, I will try an article on 
“M. de Chateauvieux’s work. I only regret that it 
“ should not be entrusted to abler hands; for there 
“is much to be said both upon M. de Chateauvieux 
“and upon his book, which, read consecutively, has 
“ produced a much more favourable impression upon 
““me than that which I experienced when I read it 
“in proof. There is a great deal of good in him, and 
“he furnishes a text for much more that is good. 
“To bring this discussion to a close, and to come to 
“the point, [ have only to say that I leave it to you 
“ altogether to decide these two questions. 

“Ist. Do you think that a very long, very pe- 
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“dantic, and very tedious article on Ireland can find 
‘a place sooner or later in the ‘ Bibliothéque Uni- 
“ verselle ?’ 

“2nd. The article on Ireland being accepted, will 
“it suit you better that I should begin with that on 
“ Chateauvieux ? If so, give me an answer at once, 
“and I will let O’Connell and Peel sleep in peace 
“for a fortnight, while I turn my attention exclu- 
“sively to the turnips and beetroot of France, for 
“the description of which Chateauvieux has relied 
“on his imagination. I await your answer with 
“ folded arms.” 

The result of the answer, which was not long 
in coming, was an article on M. de Chateauvieux’s 
book. I shall not stop to inquire into the intrinsic 
merit of that article, in which Cavour entered upon 
-a subject so familiar with him, or into its importance 
as being the production of his pen on its first trial ; 
since I have already, in considering Cavour’s agri- 
cultural operations, pointed out the tendency of the 
article in question. ‘I am delighted,” says Cavour, 
“that the article on Chateauvieux has met with 
“ your approval and given satisfaction to his family. 
“T had almost finished an article on Ireland two 
‘¢ months ago, and, if you had not given me the one 
“ on. Chateauvieux to do, I should have sent it long 
“ since, For several reasons, however, I hesitate now. 
“The first of these reasons is, that I have been 
“ frightened by your convincing me how very exact- 
“ing intelligent readers are likely to be. As you 
“seem to expect from me a complete and accurate 
“solution of the very complicated and difficult pro- 
“ blems of Irish politics, I have been shocked at not 
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“being able to discover anything very new on the 
“ subject, or very certain, except in so far as the pre- 
“sent state of things is concerned. In the next place, 
“T have been reading in the ‘ Journal des Débats’ a 
“series of articles, in which the Irish question is 
“treated in the same spirit as that which prompted 
“my own article. It is true that I entered more 
“fully into the question — my principal object being 
“‘to prove that the repeal of the union would be just 
“as little for the advantage of Ireland as for that of 
“England, unless it were thought desirable that there 
“ should be a revolution; but the conclusions I ar- 
“rived at were the same as those of the writer in 
“the ‘Débats.’ Events seem to me to have con- 
“firmed my anticipations. The conduct of O’Con- 
“nell evidently shows that his audacity is in direct 
“ proportion to the patience of his adversaries. If— 
“as I do not doubt —all his promises and all his 
“ boastings end in nothing, the part he is playing will 
“ become in some degree ridiculous. 

“ In spite of these substantial reasons for not send- 
“ing you an article on Ireland, I will see, on my 
“return to Turin” (Cavour is writing from Léri), 
“if I can manage so to remodel it as to prevent its 
“being an irksome repetition of what others have 
“already expressed better than myself. ui 

And three weeks later: “I am still in uncertainty 
“about the article on Ireland. I am afraid of re- 
“peating what has already been said. Events suc- 
“ceed each other rapidly; and when one is at a 
“ distance from the theatre on which they occur, it is 
“easy to make prophecies which have already been 
“contradicted by facts. According to my view, 
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“O’Connell’s fate is sealed. On the first vigorous 
“demonstration of his opponents, he has drawn 
“back; from that moment he has ceased to be 
“ dangerous. 

“The agitation in favour of the abolition of the 
“* corn laws is no less interesting than that of the Irish 
“Catholics. I consider it as one of the most import- 
“ant events of the nineteenth century, as bearing 
“upon the future destinies of mankind. Protective 
“Jaws in favour of the agricultural produce of Eng- 
“land are the key-stone of the mercantile system. 
“On the day on which England freely admits articles 
“of primary consumption, as well as those which 
“feed its manufacturing industry, the cause of free 
“trade throughout the world will have been virtu- 
“ally gained. It will then march forward with giant 
“steps; and a generation will not have passed away 
“before it has triumphed over those obstacles which 
“now seem insurmountable. I have collected a 
“oreat many documents on this question, and I 
“look forward to making use of them in an article 
* which I shall offer to you in the course of the 
“¢ winter.” 

“Quantum mutatus ab illo.” What a change 
from the time when Cavour had neither leisure 
nor power to write. He chooses his subject, sees all 
its bearings, knows -how he can best treat it, and 
never deviates from it. Notwithstanding the flexi- 
bility of his nature, his various capabilities, and the 
diversity of his views, Cavour was, more than any 
other human being in the world, all of one piece; 
preserving his complete identity in every part which 
he had to fill—the same man in everything that. 
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he said, did, or thought. He was no rounder of 
periods, no polisher of style. He was as little of a 
fine writer as he was, at a later period, of an accom- 
plished orator. But he takes his pen, which at once 
becomes a faithful and docile instrument in his 
hands — as it will always be in the hands of a man 
of knowledge, memory, and intelligence. As he will 
hereafter, when called upon to speak before an as- 
sembly, be eloquent at the very outset ; so now at 
the very outset he is a good writer, if good writing 
consists in expressing in lively and correct language, 
and with perfect clearness and method, ideas which 
show the full extent, precision, and vigour of the 
mind. 

I will not attempt to give any complete analysis 
of these two essays, which may fairly. be considered 
as Cavour’s introduction into public life ; in this sense 
at. least, that by them he showed his exact measure as 
a politician. ‘Their general tendency has been suffi- 
ciently explained in the letters which referred to 
them. Both began with an historical summary. In 
the first essay, the struggles, the misfortunes, the 
prostration, and the awakening of Ireland are, in a 
few pages, vigorously and temperately described. In 
the second, the first beginnings of political economy, 
the backward march of the great majority of govern- 
ments, and the struggles of the science against igno- 
rance, prejudice, and self-interest, form the subject 
of a lucid and animated narrative. After recapitulat- 
ing the past, he describes contemporaneous events : 
O’Connell calling for the repeal of the union, in the 
name of a people fanaticised by oppression, and 
roused by his. exciting appeals; Cobden, the in- 
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defatigable leader of a powerful league— powerful 
from its numbers, wealth, and perseverance — as- 
sisted by an agitation which he has created but 
which he at the same time controls, knocking at - 
the doors of that parliament which remains deaf to 
his appeals. Such is the state of things. Upon 
two different stages the game is to be BEES 
out. What is to be its solution ? 

It is the accuracy with which Cavour in both 
cases predicts the solution, which shows his powers 
of penetration better than can be done by any process 
of reasoning. And these predictions, which events 
subsequently confirmed in minute particulars, are not 
made by him in the character of a prophet, giving 
utterance at haphazard to oracles which chance might 
bring about; but in his character of a politician, 
whose anticipations are based upon the investigation 
of public opinion and of the interests concerned, upon 
the manners, exigencies, and antecedents of the 
nation in the midst of which the struggle is going 
on, upon a sagacious view of the character of states- 
men, upon a knowledge of the spirit of the age, 
as well as upon the never-failing laws which actuate 
mankind. Those are the considerations upon. which 
Cavour relies when he declares that the agitation 
of O’Connell is destined to bear no fruit, and that 
that of the League is certain to triumph. 

It is well known that, last year, Queen Victoria, 
on her visit to Ireland, was everywhere greeted with 
enthusiasm by that very population which twenty 
years before would not patiently submit to her 
authority. It is equally well known that the enthu- 
slasm was owing to the resources and prosperity of 
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the country having fortunately been developed by 
the radical change which had taken place in the laws 
with respect to the transfer and sale of landed 
property, and to a series of conciliatory measures 
adopted by the British Government. Now this is 
what Cavour wrote in 1843: — 

“Tf the laws did not throw impediments in the 
“way of the transfer of property, that change would 
“take place more rapidly than one is led to sup- 
“pose. . . - The legal forms which at present 
“must be gone through in order to effect the sale and 
“ division of landed property ought to be simplified. 
“ These are, no doubt, serious steps for Englishmen 
“to take, who look upon such measures as revolu- 
“tionary. . . - Nevertheless, I believe I may 
“ safely affirm that, even with respect to legal reforms, 
“Treland has more to hope for from the British 
“parliament than from an exclusively national 
“ parliament.” And further on towards the conclu- 
sion of the same article, he says:—‘“ What Sir 
“ Robert Peel did for Canada, he will do for Ireland. 
“ After having conquered Canada by force of arms 
“he was ready to conciliate her with large conces- 
“sions. In the same way, if he should succeed in 
“gaining a legal victory over O’Connell, or if he 
“should be obliged to resort to physical force in 
“order to repress attempts of still more flagrant 
“ violence, he will not the less endeavour to satisfy 
“all such demands, on the part of the Irish, as 
“he believes to be compatible with the interests 
“ of Great Britain.” 

In his article on the abolition of the duties on corn 
in England, I select the following passages :— 
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“We are thoroughly convinced that Sir Robert 
“ Peel takes the same view of commercial questions 
“as Lord John Russell. 

“ Notwithstanding the momentary success of the 
*‘ expedients to which Peel has had recourse, we are 
* satisfied that he does not deceive himself as to the 
“serious nature of the dangers which threaten Eng- 
“lish manufacturing industry, and that he has made 
“up his mind to persevere, session after session, in 
“the work of reform which he has begun. The pre- 
‘sent session will afford evidence of our assertion.” 

This was a singularly bold prediction; when one 
remembers that, a short time after, the great mea- 
sure by which it was verified astonished England, 
and was a thunder-clap to that party who denounced 
Peel as a traitor. 

“Tf this be so, we may be permitted to predict 
“the reform, within a very short period, of the 
“corn laws, and consequently the removal of those 
“ protective barriers which for so long a time have 
“hemmed in the agricultural and manufacturing 
“industry of Great Britain. The time is not far off 
“when England will afford the first example of a 
“powerful nation possessing laws for the regulation 
“of foreign commerce in perfect accordance with 
“the principles of science. x 

“The commercial revolution which is Bbout to 
“be accomplished in England, independently of its 
“ moral effect, will have a powerful influence upon 
“the economical condition of the Continent. In 
“ opening the richest market in the world to articles 
“ of food, it will encourage the development of their 
_production,— the principal object of agriculture, 
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“which of all pursuits is the most important. The 
“necessity of making provision for the regular 
“demands of the foreigner will stimulate the exer- 
“tions of the agricultural classes, will double their 
“resources, and awaken them out of their normal 
“state of apathy. When foreign trade once becomes 
“an essential element of prosperity to the agri- 
“cultural classes, those classes will be naturally dis- 
“posed to make common cause with the partisans 
“of liberal economical principles. The producers of 
“the first articles of consumption will then play the 
“same part, with respect to protected manufactures, 
“that the manufacturing classes in England are now 
“playing with respect to landed proprietors and 
“ colonial planters. 

“The cause of truth, enforced by so many sup- 
“ porters, will be established with much less difficulty 
“on the Continent and in America, because it will 
“nowhere meet with obstacles comparable to those 
“which the landed and colonial aristocracy have 
“been enabled to interpose in Great Britain.” 

I will not indulge in further quotations, the only 
object of which was to show clearly the perspicacity 
of Cavour, and to brmg to light the wholly political 
character of that perspicacity. That which in truth 
characterises a real statesman, is precision and ac- 
curacy in his views and judgments; the faculty of 
perceiving all the points involved in the matter 
under consideration, and of discovering in them the 
germs of certain infallible consequences. To arrive at 
general views and pronounce summary judgments, 
with justifiable or at least plausible assurance, it is 
often quite enough to be intelligent and sensible, 
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and a man of the world. But that which makes a 
statesman a distinguished one is, that while his mind 
is dealing with facts, it also embraces details, and 
includes the most remote consequences, as well as 
immediate results. 

Cavour did not commit himself beforehand ; he 
had no instinctive distrust of theory on the one hand, 
nor any preconceived contempt for facts on the other: 
“JT am,” he said, “an honest juste-milieu ;” that is to. 
say, I do not merely keep at a prudent distance from 
extreme opinions struggling for victory, but I place 
myself in the centre of them, as it were, in order to 
extract from them what appears to me to be capable 
of useful application, and what is not only true, but 
what can be immediately realised. I avoid making 
sound principles responsible for the extravagance of 
some of their consequences. I believe that no pro- 
gress can be permanent or is really desirable unless 
it is accompanied with moderation. 

Cavour’s reasoning was remarkable in this respect, 
that although always close, it stopped in time. His 
tendency was to avoid exaggeration, and not to push 
his conclusions to their extreme limits ; and this ten- 
dency is very observable in two passages which are 
to be found in his articles on Ireland and on the 
League, and which I cannot refrain from quoting. 

The first of these passages relates to those members 
of the Irish Parliament who, having been bought by 
Pitt, voted for the Union : — “Such treacherous re- 
“¢ presentatives deserve contempt.” “ But,” continues 
Cavour, “is it right to pass a similar sentence upon 
“ the ministers who purchased these corrupt men? 
« T should not hesitate to do so if it were not that, by 

L 2 
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“a most deplorable error, public opinion in times 
“ past, and even in our own, has in some sort sanc- 
“ tioned in governments the practice of a morality 
“ different from that which is admitted in private 
“ life ; if it had not, in all times, treated with exces- 
“ sive lenity all immoral conduct by which great 
“ political results have been obtained. If Pitt’s cha- 
“ racter is to be tarnished for having had recourse, 
“on a large scale, to parliamentary corruption, the 
“ greatest monarchs in former times must be treated 
“ with equal severity — Louis XIV., Joseph IL, 
“ Frederick the Great, who, in order to attain their 
“ ends, outraged the incontestable principles of 
“ morality and humanity in a much more flagrant 
“ manner than the illustrious statesman who effected 
“ the consolidation of the kingdom by the union 
“ of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The following is the second of these passages, full 
of meaning, when coming from the pen of one who 
had studied political economy so thoroughly as he 
had done. 

“We do not pretend toassert that political economy 
“ either can, or ought to, aspire to regulate ulti- 
“‘ mately the movements of the political world. The 
“ principles it proclaims, the facts it attests, the truths 
“ it brings to light, are necessary elements in the con- 
“ sideration of every problem connected with social 
“ order, but they are not the only elements nor the 
“most important ones. There are others of an in- 
“finitely higher order, which in coming to our 
“ solutions are far more entitled to be considered. 
“ Political economy, as a science, relates exclusively 
“to the production of wealth, and to. the means by 
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“ which it is distributed. But wealth is not the only 
“ object which mankind in its social capacity ought 
“ to search after ; it is not the sole actuating principle 
“ of nations, and the acquisition of it does not con- 
“ stitute the special duty of a government. Society 
“has been established by man, not merely for the 
“ purpose of satisfying his physical wants, and of 
“increasing the amount of his enjoyments by the 
“ accumulation of the products of industry, but also, 
‘‘ and more especially, for the purpose of developing 
“and bringing to perfection his moral and intel- 
“ lectual faculties. Political economy is not entitled, 
“« therefore, to assume to itself any absolute dominion 
“in this lower world. It ought only to occupy the 
“ second place, and be, as it were, the younger sister 
“of those arts and sciences which determine the 
“ laws upon which the development, the intelligence, 
“and the morality of nations depend.” 

Having once taken up his pen, Cavour was in no 
hurry to lay it down. I do not, however, intend to 
- dwell upon the several publications of which he was 
the author. The chief of these were an article on 
“ Railways in Italy,” published in the “ Revue Nou- 
velle;” an essay, in Italian, on the influence of the 
commercial reforms of England upon Italy; and 
another article, also in Italian, upon “ Model Farms.” 
It is to be observed that the subjects of these different 
writings were always directed to some specific ob-_ 
ject, and they were at the same time highly political. 
This is another proof of the practical character of 
Cavour’s mind which made him the man of his day. 

The article on “ Model Farms ” is an ingenious and 
just satire on such establishments, which are always 
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expensive, and generally useless. Camille de Cavour 
was too intelligent and too experienced an agri- 
culturist not to see the radical faults of a system 
which, while pretending to teach a particular trade, 
pays no attention to its most essential element, viz. 
the net return, the real profit. 

The article in which Camille de Cavour described 
the effect which the commercial reforms initiated by 
the British Parliament were likely to have upon the 
development of the resources of Italy, was eloquent 
and conclusive. The article appeared in two numbers 
of the “ Anthologie,” which was a liberal review, as 
much so, at least, as the times would allow, and was 
conducted by Predari. Its bold views, new to a 
ereat number of readers, promulgated with as much 
lucidity as force, produced a profound sensation, and 
did not fail to create violent opposition and acri- 
monious hostility among those whose prejudices were 
shocked, or whose interests were at stake. Predari 
mentions that, during the interval between the pub- 
lication of the first part and of the second, Cavour 
was made the butt of such virulent attacks that it 
became necessary for him to withdraw his article, 
lest, as he said, its unpopularity should do mischief 
to the doctrines he wished to propagate. 

It seemed, however, as if Cavour himself had 
foreseen the obstacles he would have to encounter, 
for in a letter to M. Naville, speaking of the lower- 
ing of certain duties, he says, “all enlightened persons 
“are in its favour; but who knows whether they will 
“soon succeed in triumphing over prejudices, and 
“personal interests, which are opposed to every 
“reform the object of which is the general good!” 
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The article on railroads in Italy is so political, 
that, to say truth, it is little else. The merits of the 
projected lines are, no doubt, discussed in it ; but, 
even in these passages, the political considerations 
over-ride the technical ones; the ultimate conse- 
quences of the establishment of the railway system 
form the basis of the article, and are altogether of a 
political nature. To regenerate a people “ morally 
“as wellasmaterially ;” “to triumph overconservative 
“tendencies, which retain them in a fatal state of 
“industrial and political infancy;” to put an end 
to “ divisions and rivalries between different sections 
“of the great Italian family ;” “to bring together 
“populations hitherto strangers to each other ;” “to 
“ extinguish petty municipal passions, the offspring of 
“ignorance and prejudice, already undermined by the 
“ exertionsof all enlightened men in Italy;” “to effect 
“ the union so essential between the different members 
“ of the Italian family, in order that the country may 
“be placed in a position to take advantage of every 
“ political circumstance favourable to its emancipation 
“ from foreign domination ;” to effect the conquest of 
“Ttalian independence — that supreme good which 
“Italy can only attain by the re-union of all her 
“ children,” and by the combined effort of every living 
“force in the country—that is to say, by national 
“ princes, frankly supported by every party.” Such 
are the principal results to the destinies of Italy 
which Cavour attributes to the introduction of the 
locomotive. 

Tt was in the same spirit that Cavour expressed 
himself a year later: “I do not write to you about 
“ politics,” he says in oneof his letters to me, “although 
“ we are in astate of great agitation here. The papal 
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“reforms have raised our spirits, and the brutal acts 
“of Austria have intensified our hatred against the 
“foreigner. This agitation is, as I think, very fortu- 
“nate. It recalls the Italian nation to life, and 
“ cements the links which unite the national govern- 
‘“‘ments with the people. Hitherto all goes well. If 
“ our princes are prudent and clever, firm and con- 
“cilatory, the work of our political regeneration 
“will be accomplished without internal convulsion.” 

These lines are taken from a letter written in 
1847. During that period Cavour was either at 
Leri, surrounded by his farmers, and carrying on 
operations which alone were sufficient to overtax the 
energy of any other man but himself; or he was at 
Turin, superintending the manufactory of chemical 
products, which was a creation of his own, or an 
establishment of mills, or the railroad, of which he 
was one of the projectors, or the operations of the 
bank; or he was at the club, discussing, between two 
whist tables, the questions which were gathering on 
every side of the political horizon ; or, again, he was 
in his own study, committing to paper some of the 
thoughts which were germinating in his fertile in- 
tellect. In addition to all this he was the clever 
and popular man of the world, having friends m 
London, at Paris, at Florence, at Turin, in Switzerland 
— almost everywhere, in short, except at Vienna. 
And, lastly, he had his enemies on all sides. 

And, all this time, Camille de Cavour is nothing 
more than “the obscure citizen of Piedmont ;” but 
on his broad forehead is glowing, in letters of fire, 
the motto formerly emblazoned on the standard of 
the great Condé’s regiment: “ Splendiscam, da 
materiam!” 
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CAVOUR a 


OWARDS the end of 1847 Cavour, m~—eonjunc- 
I tion—with—Balbo,—-SantasResa; and some others, 


established a newspaper, called the “ Risorgimento,.” 
At that time the restrictions under which the Pied- 
montese press laboured had, in theory, undergone 
no change. The laws which inexorably prohibited 
the introduction into the country of even the “ Journal 
des Débats” still subsisted. The only change was in 
the disposition, or rather in the situation of those in 
authority ; for under the pressure of circumstances 
which it is unnecessary to recapitulate, the most 
important of which was the election of Pius IX. 
to the Pontifical chair, the Sardinian government 
had arrived at one of those periods when the strict 
enforcement of the law becdmes so manifestly im- 
possible, as to appear almost illegal. 

Without abolishing the censorship, Charles Albert 
had, in fact, entrusted that office to men who could 
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not have performed its duties without renouncing 
their own principles, and passing censure on their 
own recorded opinions. “I much wish,” writes 
Cavour to my father, Nov. 22, 1847, “I could talk 
“over with you the serious political events which 
“are now passing or maturing in Europe, and in 
-“Ttaly in particular. I have taken great pains to 
“ organise a moderate liberal party, capable, when 
“required, of keeping in check men of exaggerated 
“views, who, however, are not numerous in Pied- 
“mont. We are about to issue a newspaper, to be 
“conducted by Balbo, Santa Rosa, and others of 
“our friends. ... I shall endeavour to moderate 
“the tone of its foreign politics. As for domestic 
“ politics, it will require no great exertion on my 
“part to keep within the bounds of prudence, for 
“the party in favour of order is the most numerous. 
“What adds most to the strength of this party is 
“that the Catholic clergy have put themselves at 
“the head of the movement party; and the clergy, 
* although liberal and anti-Austrian, are, nevertheless, 
“ very moderate in politics.” 

The first number of the “ Risorgimento ” appeared 
on December 17, and Cavour at once became in 
reality, as he was already nominally, its chief editor. 
It was Cavour who gave the tone to this, the most 
important organ of the moderate liberal party, 
and consequently to the party itself. | Under his 
impulse, a somewhat vague prospectus, and the 
undecided line taken’ by Balbo, gradually gave 
place to better defined views, to views more openly 
avowed and bolder, the apparent rashness of which 
alarmed Balbo so much that he soon abandoned all 
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participation in the undertaking. An Italian political 
writer assumes that “ Balbo committed the error of 
exaggerating the duty of moderation.” But the 
political differences which, from the outset, mani- 
fested themselves between the two men—the one 
already so considerable, and the other destined to 
become so—were greater than then appeared, or 
than they themselves supposed. 

The articles published by Cavour in the “ Risorgi- 
mento” are very numerous, and their subjects are 
very varied. As chief editor, he was bound to deal’ 
with events and incidents of every kind, and with 
questions of every degree of importance, which, at 
all times, have to be sifted by the daily press, and in 
stormy times increase in number and importance. An 
English writer a ae that Cavour’s style was not 
that of a journalist, | and I fancy that a Frenchman 
would confirm this judgment. But is there any 
style peculiar to a journalist ; is not his style neces- 
sarily created by surrounding circumstances and by 
the public he has to address; can it be subjected 
to absolute rules independent of the exigencies of 
the moment, of the demands of his readers, and of 
the end to be attained ? Could it have been in Italy, 
and, above all, ought it to have been at the time of 
which we are speaking g, what it is in England or 
was in France, in countries of liberty, of discussion, 
and of polemical controversy? The leading article 
of a newspaper, which in France consisted of critical 
analysis, and in England of energetic assertion, 
ought, in a nation new to politics, to bear upon it 
the impress of the instructor. It is the spirit of 
instruction, clear, often minute in order to be clear, 
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but suited to a people whose political educa- 
tion is in its infancy, which pervades all Cavour’s 
articles. Such, no doubt, is not the tone of articles 
which are popular with us. In the “Times” we 
greatly prefer the heavy blows of its massive club, 
in the “ Débats” the airy flight of its winged and 
pointed shafts, to any well-reasoned disputation on 
principles and doctrines. But Cavour had to pro- 
vide for readers other than those who, in the 
*“ Débats,” seek for intellectual enjoyment, or, in the 
“ Times,” for a solace to their passions ; or, rather, he 
had not to provide for, but he had to instruct and 
enlighten a public hitherto kept in ignorance, but 
desirous to learn, anxious to understand, and who 
were in earnest. He had to establish as axioms in 
their minds the principles which form the basis of 
political liberty, to point out how that liberty should 
be appled, and what are its most obvious conse- 
quences. He performed this ungrateful task conscien- 
tiously, and with the capacity of one who seemed to 
have specially prepared himself for it by the sound- 
ness and variety of his acquirements. Cavour’s 
articles, read in the present day, would probably, 
with some few exceptions, not be considered very 
attractive ; but they did not the less contribute to 
develope the political spirit of Piedmont, and they 
thus struck the right chord, at the right moment. 

In truth, the development of the political spirit 
of Piedmont in the first place, and that of Italy in 
the next, constitutes one half of Cavour’s work, 
and explains the rest. At first, his task, as I 
have already said, was difficult and ungrateful. To 
repress the revolutionary spirit and to foster true 
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political wisdom and moderation, and thereby to 
create a public spirit at once manly and sagacious ; 
to transform a people, so skilful in losing its way 
in the intricacies of its own cunning devices, and 
hot-headed even to madness, into a sober, energetic, 
persevering people, was an arduous undertaking, and 
was certain to give rise to severe conflicts. That 
struggle Cavour began, and maintained almost single- 
handed, against the rest of the world; and before 
the country would rally round his banner (a banner 
too red in the estimation of some, too white in that 
of others), his foresight had twice to be confirmed 
by events—his fears had to be verified at Novara, 
and his hopes at Magenta. Then, no doubt, ac- 
quitted of the charge of pusillanimity on the one 
hand, and imprudence on the other, he was destined 
at once to become the recognised head and sole re- 
presentative of a nation which he had, in great part, 
made after his own image. The political career of 
Cavour was to be marked, not so much by brilliant 
flashes illuminating his path, as by the character 
which he impressed upon the manners and senti- 
ments of the nation. Most men who have acquired 
celebrity in conducting important affairs have been 
contented to turn to account the instincts and pas- 
sions of the day, such being the instruments ready 
at hand. Cavour fashioned instruments for himself, 
and before changing the course of events he changed 
the current of ideas, and in their very essence still 
more than in their direction. Animated by an in- 
defatigable perseverance that nothing could daunt, 
he had to struggle on, by means of the press, by dis- 
cussion, by government, and always by political 
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liberty, to train to the severe laws of liberty a popu- 
lation whose temperament was apparently as little 
compatible with moderation devoid of weakness, as 
it was with firmness devoid of violence. It was thus 
that, hereafter, that phrase of Louis Napoleon in the 
Milan proclamation was to be justified which was 
one day to find an echo throughout the world, and 
for which Cavour was then preparing the way— 
“ Citizens of a free country.” And as to himself, “ the 
obscure Piedmontese citizen,” he was to become less 
Piedmontese—was to quit his obscurity; but was 
always to remain citizen. From the Milan pro- 
clamation, let us now turn to the editorship of the 
“ Risorgimento.” It is high time, perhaps, to do so. 
Towards the end of 1847, the agitation in Italy 
was extreme. The joy with which the reforms of 
Pius IX. had been hailed gave way to a more belli- 
gerent enthusiasm, and one which was singularly 
exacting. The very popularity the Holy Father en- 
joyed tended to become incompatible with his dignity, 
before it became incompatible with his power. 
One of those critical moments was at hand when 
the cry of “Long live one person,” means “Down 
with another ;” and the cry of “ Long live Pius IX.,” 
raised in Genoa, and throughout Italy, was inter- 
preted in the month of December 1847 as meaning 
“ Down with the Jesuits.” The population of Genoa 
is known to be excitable ; and the great excitement 
there was not long in creating popular disturbances, 
of no great importance indeed, but which ended in 
a deputation setting off for Turin, with the object of 
inducing the King to expel the Jesuits, and at the 
same time to establish an armed National Guard. 
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These events produced a great sensation, which 
reacted upon the liberal party at Turin; and at the 
request of the Genoese, who claimed assistance, a 
meeting was called to consider what should be 
done. This meeting, which included representatives 
of every shade of opinion, took place at the Hotel de 
l'Europe, under the presidency of the Marquis Roberto 
d’Azeglio, brother of Massimo d’Azeglio, who was 
himself very popular, but a man of benevolent views 
rather than of any decided political opinions. As 
soon as the discussion began, it was proposed that 
the meeting should support, simply and purely, the 
Genoese petition. This suggestion seemed to meet 
with general approval, when Camille de Cavour rose 
to oppose it, and to substitute, in place of the resolu- 
tion the terms of which were already under discussion, 
a motion apparently far bolder, but in reality less 
hazardous. “Of what use,” he exclaimed, “are reforms 
“which have nothing definite, and lead to nothing? 
“ Where is the good of asking for that which, whether 
“oranted or not, equally disturbs _the State, and 
“weakens the moral authority of the government. 
“ Since the government can no longer be maintained 
“on its former basis, let us ask for a constitution, and 
“ substitute for that basis another more conformable 
“to the spirit of the times, and to the progress of 
“ civilisation. Let us do this before it is too late, 
“and before the authority which keeps society to- 
“ gether is dissolved by popular clamour.” 

This unexpected amendment, expressed in clear 
language, was at first coldly received. Some thought 
that it would weaken, others that it would strengthen 
monarchical principles. Nevertheless, advocated by 
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Balbo, Santa Rosa, and the Right centre of the meet- 
ing, and feebly supported, rather than openly opposed, 
by the Left, it was adopted; and General — then 
Colonel — Durando drew up a petition to the King, 
in accordance with Cavour’s views, and an address to 
the Genoese, “ assuring them of the very strenuous 
support of the Sub-Alpine population; reminding 
them that, with foreigners at their door, union be- 
tween the throne and the people was more than ever 
necessary ; and calling upon them to set: energeti- 
cally to work, in order to check the effervescence of 
the people.” The discussion was about to close, 
when Valerio, Sineo, and several other citizens, no- 
torious for the violence of their democratical opinions, 
made their appearance, and declared that they would 
give every opposition to the resolution which had 
been already voted. Valerio urged that “Cavour’s 
proposition was ill-timed.” He asserted that, “in ask- 
ing for a constitution, the meeting went far beyond 
the wishes of the people; that they ran the risk of 
indisposing the King to the demands of the Genoese, 
and of bringing about those very troubles they 
wished to prevent; that it was very impolitic to 
complicate matters; that expelling the Jesuits, and 
arming the country, would be sufficient to reassure 
men’s minds; and that, in addition to this, the meet- 
ing had been convened for a special object, which 
even a majority of the meeting were not competent 
to alter.” : . 
Valerio abstained from publicly proclaiming his 
real motives for objecting to Cavour’s proposal, but 
to his friends he said: ‘ What is this constitution to 
be, which they want us to ask for? — Some English 
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constitution, with an electoral body — perhaps with 
a House of Lords —and all the paraphernalia of 
an aristocracy. Why, don’t you know my Lord 
Camille ? — the greatest reactionist in the kingdom ; 
the greatest enemy of the revolution; an Anglomane 
of the purest breed. Besides, however liberal the 
constitution might be, it would not only be useless at 
the present time, but mischievous ; it would impose 
a limit upon our rights and upon our progress ; it 
would change the centre of action; it would stifle 
the hopes, and impede the onward march of the 
revolution.” 

While Valerio’s public language found favour with 
the more moderate, or rather the more timid mem- 
bers of the Right, who were glad of the opportunity 
of finding a pretext for abandoning the course into 
which they had been urged by Cavour, the Left, 
rebuked by their leaders, rallied around them, 
and rejected the proposal they had just adopted. 
Brofferio alone persisted in supporting it; “he 
would always support,” he said, “ the proposal which 
went farthest ; and, whatever Valerio might assert, 
to ask for a constitution was much more than to 
ask for the expulsion of the Jesuits.” Cavour, as a 
matter of course, replied; but he saw at once that 
his suggestion, whatever might be its fate at the 
meeting, had lost its value. The unanimous vote of 
the liberal party was not more than enough to pro- 
duce any real effect upon the King ; and the moment 
the vote became that of a fraction only of the party, 
their demands would be at once discredited, and 
powerless. Cavour’s reply was followed by a violent 
discussion, in the midst of which the meeting, which 
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threatened to end in uproar, broke up, none of the 
proposals submitted to it having been adopted. 

This meeting gave rise to a thousand contradictory 
rumours ; and the report of the stormy discussions in 
which it ended reached the King’s ears in an ex- 
ageerated and distorted form. Cavour, in particular, 
was described as having indulged in the most sedi- 
tious language. Being thus charged and calumniated, 
he drew up, in concert with the editors of the 
“ Anthologie,” the “ Messager,” and the “ Opinione,” 
Predari, Brofferio, and Durando, an exact account 
of the circumstances which had been misrepresented. 
At Turin, the publication of the statement was 
stopped by the censorship; and it was then sent to 
the Roman and Tuscan journals, where it appeared. 
A copy of it was at the same time forwarded to 
the King, accompanied by a very dignified and 
respectful letter, signed by Cavour and his col- 
leagues. This letter, and the document to which 
the King’s attention was called, reached their des- 
tination by the post, that being the only medium 
of communication to which the subscribers, having 
themselves no access to the palace, could resort. 
The papers were read by the King, and it is said that 
he expressed himself well satisfied with them. Thus 
ended in Cavour’s defeat an episode which does him 
honour, and which deserves to be recorded as the 
first step, and the key-note, as it were, of his political 
career. It also shows plainly enough the line adopted 
by the government, as well as that adopted by the 
revolutionary party. Up to that time, these two 
powers had been the bitterest enemies; and Cavour 
was about to devote his life to the task of endea- 
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vouring to calm down this antagonism, to change its 
nature, and to reconcile the one party to the other. 
At this first conflict, he at once took up his position, 
which he maintained to the last. It was the position 
of one who stands by governments, who does not 
shrink from taking the initiative, and whose views 
are decided and well defined. 

A month Kter, Cavour’s wishes were carried 
into effect. Charles Albert, having been warned by 
events, the urgency of which became every day more 
apparent, advised by enlightened ministers, and 
influenced especially by the example of Pius IX, 
made up his mind to proclaim a liberal constitution 
throughout his dominions. He did not come to 
this decision without a long and painful struggle; 
not that he regretted any diminution in his own 
power, the weight of which was an embarrassment 
to a man of so vacillating a mind, and so timid a 
conscience; but he had bound himself by some mys- 
terious oath to Austria, or to the “ Congregation ” 
(though upon the latter point historians, who admit 
the main fact, are not agreed), and he could not 
alter the fundamental laws of the kingdom without 
breaking his word. It is said that it was by the 
exhortations of the Bishop of Argennes (who, being 
the head of the Church, was, in Charles Albert’s eyes, 
a guide for a Christian monarch to follow) that the 
scruples of this unfortunate prince were shaken and 
at length finally overcome. 

On the evening of the 6th of February, after a 
long interview with two of his ministers, the Marquis 
Alfieri and Count Revel, who considered that the 
safety of the monarchy, to which they were both 
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equally devoted, depended upon large and immediate 
concessions to public opinion, Charles Albert retired 
to his closet. Being alone, and a prey to violent 
agitation, he passed a sleepless night, walking up and 
down in a state of cruel perplexity. In the morning 
he became more calm, and went to his chapel, where 
he heard mass, and received the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and of the Eucharist. Immediately afterwards 
he sent for all his ministers to the palace, and for a 
few other persons of consideration who enjoyed his 
confidence ; among them the Count Latour, the Pro- 
cureur-Général, and the Counts Pralormo and Gallina. 

The King opened this solemn meeting, presided 
over by himself, with a speech which began by re- 
capitulating the civil, administrative, and economical 
reforms which, during his reign, he had introduced 
into the government of the country. He showed 
that, in consequence of the progress thus made, it be- 
came necessary that the political organisation of the 
kingdom should be changed, and that this change 
was called for by the people from one extremity 
of Italy to the other. He added, that he could not 
hesitate to yield to the authority of liberal opinions 
consecrated, as they were, by the benedictions of 
the Holy Father; and that he had accordingly 
assembled his ministers and advisers, that he might 
have recourse to their enlightened assistance, and 
even submit to their directions; “for,” he said, at 
the conclusion of his speech, “I promise to confirm 
whatever decision this conference may come to; 
whatever measures it may deem fitting ; whatever 
laws it may suggest; reserving only to myself one 
right, that of maintaining the Catholic religion as 
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the religion of the State—and one principle, that 
of preserving the hereditary monarchy, vested in 
my family.” The discussion which ensued was very 
animated; and, as we are told, everyone present ex- 
pressed his opinion, and some spoke several times. 
The majority were strongly in favour of the decision 
come to by Charles Albert, and did not fail to adduce 
good reasons in support of it; while the minority, 
feeling the ground slipping from under them, opposed 
it with all the violence natural to the advocates of a 
lost cause. The confidential secretary of the King— 
M. Castagneto—particularly distinguished himself by 
the virulence which he displayed to the very end, in 
opposition to the wise suggestion of his royal master. 
On the other hand, Count Latour, generally regarded 
as one of the hottest opponents of liberal principles, 
cordially approved of it. 

At four o’clock the conference, which had been 
sitting since nine in the morning, broke up; and on 
the following day, the 8th of February, 1848, a royal 
notice in the official “ Gazette” announced the deter- 
mination of the sovereign to grant a constitution, the 
chief principles of which were at the same time indi- 
cated. This notice preceded by scarcely one fortnight 
the final promulgation of the Statuto, which is to the 
present day the charter of Italy. 

The important duty of drawing up the electoral 
law was confided to a special commission, presided 
over by Balbo, and of which Cavour was called upon 
to form a part. All that is known of their labours 
and deliberations is the result; but as the result was 
in exact conformity with the suggestions of a series 
of articles on the electoral question which had 
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appeared in the “ Risorgimento,” we may be allowed 
to attribute it, in great part at least, to Cavour, who 
was the author of those articles. Dealing with a 
large and complicated subject, with a view to the 
immediate introduction of a practical measure, Ca- 
vour enters into a multitude of details which bring 
to light his great good sense. Taken as a whole, his 
views may be summed up under two principal heads 
—he is against universal suffrage; and in favour 
of a multiplicity of electoral colleges. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that he considers the publicity of 
the sittings of parliament, and the liberty of the 
press, as indispensable corollaries of any real system 
of representation. 

The first practical application of the law, which 
was his own work, was not favourable to himself ; 
for he failed in his election for Turin, where he had 
been put up as a candidate. His defeat was the na- 
tural consequence of the tone adopted and maintained 
by him in the “ Risorgimento” since its commence- 
ment—a tone which had laid him open to the 
suspicions of the democratical party, without ren- 
dering him less odious to the reactionists. His 
conflict with Valerio at the Hotel de l Europe tended 
especially to lessen his rising popularity; and the 
moderation of his language on foreign affairs, and 
his views on the electoral question, were not cal- 
culated to strengthen it. He soon, however, made 
up for this defeat. At a second meeting of the 
electoral colleges of Turin, convoked in consequence 
of a vacancy occasioned by a double election, he 
triumphed over the coalition formed against him, 
and was elected. 
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I have said that his tone on foreign affairs was 
temperate ; but this should be understood as com- 
parative. It is well known that in Italy the foreigner 
means Austria; and we must bear in mind how 
violent the popular feeling was against Austria, to- 
wards the end of 1847 and at the beginning of 1848. 
Even if Cavour had not shared that feeling, even if 
it had not been made apparent, by his writings and 
his conduct in life, that no one had a greater thirst 
for the independence of his country than himself, 
he would not the less have jomed in the outcry 
which burst from every quarter; for he was too 
politic not to give due weight to a movement which 
no human words could have arrested, which could 
only be increased by opposition, and which might 
be kept within reasonable bounds. Under the con- 
viction that the internal organisation of the country 
ought to precede all external action, he considered 
that the tranquil development of the new institutions 
was the first object to be attained. It was upon this 
point that all the energies of the country ought to 
be made to bear, and, once accomplished, it secured 
that independence which the regular action of a free 
people could alone conquer and keep. It was im- 
portant, therefore, to form such a people, or rather 
to protect it in its infancy from the perils which 
surrounded it. The most threatening of these was 
the intoxication, the chimerical views, and the insane 
confidence indulged in at the first moment; and it 
was this danger which Cavour endeavoured to coun- 
teract. But he had hardly entered upon his arduous 
task, when the revolution of February suddenly put 
an end to it. It was no longer a question whether 
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he should take part with the insurrections, which 
were already blazing throughout the whole of Europe. 
On hearing the news of the rising at Milan, thousands 
of Piedmontese volunteers hurried off to Lombardy; 
and war had already broken out between Sardinia 
and Austria when at Turin they were still deli- 
berating. Hesitation was then out of the question 
—Jit was not even possible. An appeal to arms 
appeared in the “ Risorgimento.” It was an appeal 
without bravado, solemn, and decisive. “The life or 
“ death of the Sardinian monarchy,” exclaims Cavour, 
“is at stake. The hour has struck which decides 
“the fortunes of empires and the destiny of nations.” 
And in conclusion, he says: “If we had only 5,000 
“men, they ought at once to hasten to Milan.” 
Cavour assumed an independent position in Par- 
lament, as he had done in the press. Nevertheless, 
he supported Balbo’s government — urging it on, 
rather than attacking it, on those occasions when the 
administration seemed to him to go wrong from want 
of decision and of courage to take the initiative. 
He made allowance for the difficulties with which 
they had to contend, and was careful not to increase 
them. From the first, he was listened to ; although 
terse language and logical precision are not the qua- 
hities which usually find favour with mexperienced 
assemblies. When Ratazzi raised the question re- 
specting the provisional administration of Lombardy, 
which led to Balbo’s resignation, Cavour spoke and 
voted with the minority in favour of the Cabinet. 
At that time, other cares apart from politics op- 
pressed him. The eldest of his nephews, then in 
his twentieth year, had fallen at Goito. “The loss 
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“we have sustained,” he says in a letter to his 
cousin, Mdme. Revilliod de Sellon, “is immense. It 
“is a bitter one for me especially, who looked to 
‘“‘ Auguste for the revival of my own feelings and 
“opinions, in a more brilliant and energetic form. 
“ You knew him intimately last year, and could ap- 
“preciate him. Nothing low or commonplace ever 
“entered his mind. Death has taken him from us 
“just at the moment when he was realising all our 
“ expectations, and when he was showing the world 
“the greatness and nobleness of his character. 

“ Auguste saw his end approaching with the greatest 
“calmness. The chaplain of the Guards, an admirable 
“priest, attended him to the last. He died, with a 
“smile on his lips, as a soldier and a Christian. This 
“is no doubt the finest and most enviable of deaths ; 
“but it is terrible for those who survive.... I 
“am about to leave for Santena, where the body 
“is to arrive to-night, that I may be present at the 
“ funeral ceremony, which will be the last before 
“the grave closes for ever over the remains of our 
* dear*boy.” 

Influenced by patriotism, and following the dictates 
of his own heart, Auguste bequeathed to his uncle 
a tolerably large fortune, which had come to him 
from his mother and grandmother; but Camille de 
Cavour refused this last testimony of confidence 
and affection; and of all that had belonged to his 
nephew, he retained only his coat riddled with 
balls. This he hung up in his room in a glass case, 
and to the last day of his life he never looked at its 
glorious rents without a feeling of tender emotion. 

After the battle of Custozza,-Cavour was one of 
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the first to enrol himself among the volunteers 
who offered their services to the King. But their 
devotion was rendered unavailing by the armistice 
of Milan. He was not, therefore, called upon to 
draw his sword in defence of the territory; and it 
was on an arena other than the field of battle that 
he was destined to serve his country. On the con- 
clusion of the war, the chief interest passed from the 
camp to the legislature. Hitherto the debates had 
very naturally much less occupied men’s minds than 
military movements, upon which the fate of Italy 
depended. The first political result of the truce, or 
rather of the events which led to it, was the retire- 
ment of the transitory government of Casati, which 
had been formed after the victory of the Left over 
Balbo, and which had now to make way for a stronger 
and more competent ministry, and one that was less 
compromised. The leaders of this new ministry, 
Alfieri, Revel, and Pinelli, evinced, under circum- 
stances full of danger, a degree of patriotism and 
energy for which history will give them due credit. 
Without allowing themselves to be disturbed either 
by the complaints of a defeated army, which was 
inclined to attribute its reverses to the operation of 
political liberty, or by the clamours of the masses, 
ready to look upon order as tyranny and tyranny 
as treason, these ministers stood by the constitution, 
and thus became the real founders of the constitu- 
tional party. In accomplishing this honourable task, 
they found in Camille de Cavour an indefatigable 
and incomparable coadjutor. ‘“ Cavour,” says Gio- 
berti, ‘“ laboured with incredible ardour to confer a 
character for ability on men who were notoriously 
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incompetent.” It is unnecessary to point out the 
injustice of this prejudiced judgment, which cannot 
injure those who, during six months, made every 
effort to preserve their country from the hands of 
Gioberti and his friends. But, with respect to 
Cavour, the words I have quoted have some weight 
as coming from an opponent, and afford evidence of 
the influence acquired by one who is thus designated 
as the protector of statesmen as eminent in character 
as they were in ability and intelligence. 

The state of affairs, as I have said, was full of 
peril. The Lombards crowded into Turin, imbued 
for the most part with the violent feelmgs natural to 
emigrants. ‘The revolutionary party complamed of 
the distrust with which they were treated; blamed 
themselves for having dealt too leniently with the 
authorities, insisted upon more vigour in the conduct 
of affairs, and found a sympathetic response from the 
masses, who were irritated by a disaster they had 
not anticipated. That party itself, at once national 
and cosmopolitan, strong in Italy, owing to its pa- 
triotic ardour, sincere though mistaken, saw its ranks 
every day recruited with malcontents, with exiles, 
with men suffermg under defeat, with anarchists, 
who from every corner of Europe hastened to Turin. 
The King, weighed down by vicissitudes too much 
for the strength of one whose energy did not equal 
his ambition —disheartened, isolated, ready to submit 
to any misfortune after that which had just occurred 
—left it to his ministers, who by the force of cir- 
cumstances were devoid of all power and popularity, 
to re-establish, through the medium of a Parlia- 
ment without experience or credit, the authority of 
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a government which had been shaken to its founda- 
tion. Perhaps no ministry ever encountered, under 
less favourable auspices, so unavoidable and desperate 
a struggle with the spirit of revolution. 

Cavour, however, did not give way to despair. 
By his speeches and writings, by his personal in- 
fluence and active measures, he struggled on step 
by step—not against the mere spirit of revolution, 
which eluded his grasp, but as a man of practical 
sound sense—against the destructive measures and 
acts of systematic violence of a party who prided 
themselves in being revolutionists. Besides being 
strong in popular sympathy, this party was repre- 
sented in the Chamber by men of undoubted political 
ability. Brofferio, notwithstanding his violence; 
Gioberti, notwithstanding his illusions, and the some- 
what sibylline pomposity of his language, could not 
be considered as despicable adversaries; but of all 
the leaders of the opposition, the most formidable 
was Ratazzi, who, insinuating in manner, skilful in 
debate, inexhaustible in resource, was endowed with 
all the genius of a parliamentary tactician, and in 
political discussion maintained the character which 
had insured his success at the bar. The Left ap- 
plauded Brofferio, adored Gioberti, but obeyed 
Ratazzi. 

The first speech in which Cavour’s superiority 
was felt was on the occasion of a loan proposed by 
Count Revel. The discussion to which this loan 
gave rise was of a kind to bring forth some of the 
best oratorical qualities of a man to whom financial 
questions were as familiar as they were little under- 
stood by the rest of the assembly. The facility with 
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which Cavour dealt with figures, the varied nature 
of his arguments, the clearness of his language, 
created a deep sensation, and placed him at once in 
the foremost rank of political speakers. 

This speech, which showed his talent for finance 
and. political economy, was soon followed by speeches 
—some of them prepared, others uttered on the spur 
of the moment, some on special subjects, others em- 
bracing general views of domestic and foreign policy 
— which proved that he was a statesman. But he 
was perfecting his political education in a favourable 
school; for during those times of excitement and 
intoxication, in the midst of the confusion of systems, 
and of the general disturbance of men’s minds, 
Cavour was compelled to call forth all the firmness 
of his character while he defended the true prin- 
ciples of political economy, of government, and of 
social institutions. He had not only to struggle 
against a party impatient of contradiction, but against 
the incessant attacks of an unscrupulous press, singling 
him out to the indignation of the public who were 
admitted to the sittings of the Chamber, and whose 
interruptions and insults he had, on many occasions, 
to endure. 

In speaking of a graduated tax, proposed by a 
member of the opposition — “This law,” he said, 
“is contrary to the principles of the Statuto.” (Cries 
of dissent, and hisses in the gallery.) “I shall not 
“ be disturbed by these cries ; for what I believe to 
“ be true I shall say, notwithstanding hisses and tu- 
“ mult.” (The cries redoubled.) “Those who interrupt 
“¢ me do me no insult, but they insult the Chamber ; 
“ the insult which is intended for me is shared by 
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“all my colleagues.” On one occasion, when the 
government opposed a declaration of immediate war 
against Austria, the vociferations of the gallery in- 
terrupted all the speakers in favour of ministers, 
while their opponents were as vociferously cheered. 
At the height of the storm, Cavour, who had spoken 
warmly in favour of the policy of the government, 
rose and rebuked the President “for not having the 
“ courage to enforce that respect which was due to 
“the Chamber ” (tumult in the gallery), “ for,” said 
he, ‘liberty is at an end when applause is permitted 
* to those only—(interruption and renewed cries )—I 
“ openly declare, to those who are endeavouring to in- 
“ timidate us.” —(Fresh and long-continued interrup- 
tion.) In a debate provoked by Brofferio, who had 
taken to task and violently attacked the National 
Guard of Turin, Cavour, on being interrupted, de- 
clared that he would not resume his speech until 
the President, in the performance of his duty, had 
cleared the galleries. 

The following day, November 16, 1848 (the date 
is important), he published in the “ Risorgimento,” 
under the title of ‘“‘ Revolutionary Measures,” a speech 
remarkable for its good sense and vigour, in which, 
after describing the spirit of revolution, and giving 
a short summary of the state of Europe, he ends 
with a passage which has acquired celebrity :—“ One 
‘“* moment longer, and we shall see, as a last result of 
“ these revolutionary proceedings, Louis Napoleon on 
“the throne of France.” It was only three years 
later that Thiers gave utterance to his prophecy. 

Cavour never esol from the fight, as long as he 
ee in the Chamber ; but, at the general elec- 
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tion which ook place in January 1849, he was not 
re-elected. | He was replaced by Pansoya, a man of 
action, sere actions, however, have not rendered 
him very illustrious. Simultaneously with Cavour’s 
defeat, the policy, in defence of which he had un- 
hesitatingly, and, as it then seemed, irrevocably sacri- 
ficed his popularity, fell to the ground. /Gioberti’s 
government came in, a revolutionary Chamber was 
returmed ; and thus ended the unequal struggle which 
a small knot of enlightened and conscientious men 
had maintained. | It was a struggle in which great 
courage had been shown, for it was in opposition 
both to popular passion and to the King, who, being 
from weakness of character favourable to violent 
measures, which he looked to rather as a means of 
deliverance from his difficulties than as conducing 
to the good of the country, was impatient to bring 
matters to a crisis. 

‘Nevertheless, Gioberti was hardly in power before 
he saw the necessity of following the path traced out 
by his predecessors. He had the courage to take that 
course which only a few days before he had treated 
with contempt; but he stood alone, and was aban- 
doned by his adherents, who overwhelmed him with 
the bitterest invectives when they perceived that, 
instead of declaring war against Austria, he proposed 
by a Piedmontese intervention to re-establish order, 
and to set up the deposed governments of the Pon- 
tifical States and of Tuscany. Not being a member 
of the Chamber, it was not in Cavour’s power to 
defend, in the Chamber, the man who had most 
contributed to exclude him from it ; but his pen was 
still at his disposal, and he employed it vigorously 
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and unreservedly in supporting Gioberti, without a 
word of bitterness, or any allusion to the past. “ In 
“ politics,” he said to me one day, “ there is nothing so 
“absurd as bearing malice ;” and, perhaps, he never 
more largely practised self-denial, which he looked 
upon as a political virtue, than on this occasion. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that to employ 
the Piedmontese army in restoring Italian princes 
who, a few months later, were certain to be restored 
by the foreigner, was the conception of a great mind. 
Piedmont would have placed these princes under an 
obligation, and would have made them faithful allies 
of a people who would have had the right, and 
would have been in a position to insist upon the 
maintenance of liberty. Piedmont would thus have 
regained its prestige and increased its power, and 
would at the same time have reconstituted Italy. 
Vanquished with the ministry of Alfieri and Revel, 
Cavour was again vanquished with Gioberti, who 
could not withstand the opposition created by him- 
self. On the evening of his fall, Gioberti went to 
the office of the “ Risorgimento,” and, finding Cavour 
there, said to him, with much emotion, “I was well 
aware that I could rely on you.” 

} Gober was succeeded by Ratazzi, a man mode- 
raté in opposition, pliable in his opinions, and 
sincularly able ; who was condemned to take office 
in the then desperate state of affairs, which were in 
a great degree attributable to himself. 

His punishment was prompt anderrible ; for he 
had practically to carry into effect the policy by 
which he had governed his party, to lend his name 
to a set of demagogues, to witness the termina- 
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tion of a short-sighted government by an untoward 
expedition ; and to leave behind him no durable 
trace of his brief career, except the remembrance of 
a disaster which still weighs upon him, and which 
brought the Sardinian monarchy to the verge of de- 
struction. 

But there were two men destined to raise Pied- 
mont from the cruel extremity to which she had 
been reduced by the battle of Novara; they were, 
the young King and Massimo d’Azeglio. The first 
act of the young King was to take an oath of fidelity 
to the Statuto, and honestly to enter upon the path 
which was to make his reign illustrious. It is difficult 
to conceive how much courage, firmness, and good 
faith were required to resist the urgent solicitations 
of a victorious enemy, and at the same time to refuse 
to listen to the disinterested, sincere, and plausible 
representations of trustworthy counsellors and com- 
panions in arms, who looked upon this calamitous de- 
feat as the natural consequence and final extinction 
of a Constitution which they associated with all the 
evils endured during the past year. One may venture 
to believe that, in no case, would the King have been 
found wanting ; and there is nothing to indicate any 
hesitation on his part. But one cannot forget that 
there happened to be a man near him worthy to act 
as his guide, and the only one, perhaps, capable of 
saving the monarchy. Painter, poet, political author, 
man of the world, valiant soldier — an artist by taste 
and profession; liberal in heart and intellect; en- 
dowed, if not with all the solid qualities of genius, 
at least with all its fascmating attributes — Massimo 
d’Azeglio was the champion of Italy. Any other 
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man would have shrunk from the heavy task he was 
eager to accept. To govern a country in a state of 
anarchy and general prostration; to accept the 
inheritance of two disastrous wars; to accede to 
the hard conditions of a peace looked upon as 
ignominious by exasperated parties; to redeem a 
ruined nation at the price of its own humihation; to 
expose to certain hatred and calumny a reputation, 
the splendour and popularity of which had never 
been dimmed by the slightest cloud —this was an 
undertaking which would never have been ventured 
upon by one who was either timid or ambitious. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Massimo d’Azeglio 
devoted to this task his fame, his faculties, and his 
strength —the last of which had been impaired by 
a wound received at the siege of Vicenza. 

One of his first acts was to dissolve the Chamber, 
which, it was well known, was determined, in spite of 
what had occurred, to drag the country still further 
into revolutionary courses, which could only lead to* 
anarchy. But the nation, irritated no less than dis- 
mayed at the defeat of Novara, returned members 
who were just as exaggerated as their predecessors, 
and whose first step was to refuse the ratification of 
the treaty of peace with Austria. It was a most 
embarrassing position for Azeglio, whose word and 
signature were irrevocably pledged to an arrangement 
which had saved Piedmont from immediate invasion ; 
and who had, at the same time, to maintain inviolate 
the principles of the new constitutional system. 

After temporising for a time, he dissolved the new 
Chamber, which had, rendered all government im- 
possible. This second appeal to the constituencies 
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was successful, and a salutary reaction took place in 
public opinion, as was shown by the return of an 
assembly, in which the Left were in a minority, and 
on the benches of which Cavour, at the head of the 
majority, took his seat as representative for Turin. 
This place he continued to represent until his death. 
Cavour, I have said, sat at the head of the ma- 
jority. Although excluded from the Chamber during 
six months, he had greatly risen in public estimation 
He had gained far more in solid consideration by his 
exclusion than he had lost in temporary popularity ; 
and the struggle he had been carrying on in the 
press had kept him before the public eye. The 
fortunate change that had taken place in public 
opinion, and the result of the second elections, were, 
in great part, attributable to the ‘“ Risorgimento,” 
which, from the outset, had been the enthusiastic 
champion of Massimo d’Azeglo. On the other hand, 
Cavour having, throughout a violent and prolonged 
crisis, cordially cooperated with all the friends of 
monarchy, whoever they might be, in defending the 
first principles of social order, now found himself, by 
the force of circumstances, enlisted in a very hetero- 
geneous army, in whose ranks, as soon as the chief 
enemy was vanquished, divisions were sure to arise. 
Almost immediately, a small section of the Right, 
deriving importance from the peculiar position of 
affairs rather than from any personal influence of 
their own, and making little or no concealment of 
their attachment to the arbitrary régime of former 
days, placed themselves, as far as decency would 
allow, in direct opposition to the Statuto. . Another 
important group of sincere liberals, deeply hostile to 
N 2 
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this extreme party in all that related to civil matters, 
but sympathising with them in all that concerned 
the Church, wavered between their religious sympa- 
thies and fears, on the one hand, and their political 
convictions on the other ; which latter united them to 
the Right Centre, with Cavour for their chief. These 
two parties were not distinguishable during the first 
period of the military, administrative, and financial 
reorganisation of the country; and they supported 
the government in common. It is true that Cavour’s 
speeches in favour of the government were, in tone, 
argument, and intention, very different from those of 
Balbo and Revel; for he endeavoured to urge the 
ministers forward, while they were anxious to keep 
them back. Accordingly, as early as towards the end 
of 1849, and the beginning of 1850, Cavour, in the 
Chamber and in the columns of the “ Risorgimento,” 
had taken an active part against certain measures of 
the Right, the object of which was to restrict the 
licence, while in reality they interfered with the free- 
dom, of the press. In a word, the relations which 
had at first been so intimate between the two sections 
of the Right, became every day more difficult and 
conflicting. 

The good understanding, which had been main- 
tained between them with great difficulty, suddenly 
ceased, never to be restored, when in March 1850, 
Azeglio, at the instigation of Cavour, laid hands 
upon certain privileges of the clergy, and proposed 
the suppression of the ecclesiastical tribunals. This 
measure, on the refusal of M. Demargharita, who 
retired from the Cabmet, was brought forward by 
M. Siccardi, who acquired by it European celebrity. 
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Without directly attacking the principle of the mea- 
sure, the. Right, under the leadership of Balbo and 
Revel, insisted, as a preliminary step, that an under- 
standing should be come to with Rome, in order 
that the objections to its illegal and aggressive cha- 
racter might be removed. ‘The answer to this was 
that an understanding with Rome, who was deter- 
mined to understand nothing, was simply impossible. 
Throughout the discussion Cavour took the lead, and, 
in a comprehensive and luminous speech, not only 
thoroughly exhausted the perilous and complicated 
question of the relation between Church and State, 
but he also pointed out with great clearness how the 
Statuto ought to be interpreted and immediately 
carried into effect, unless it were to remain a dead 
letter, and that one of the numerous results to which 
it led was the abolition of the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
“ Tf,” he added, “the Statuto is not made to bear 
“ those fruits of liberty which it ought to produce, 
“it will fall into discredit, and it will destroy the 
“ credit of the monarchy by losing its own.” These 
words contain the germ of all Cavour’s future policy ; 
and they also form the distinction between his policy 
and that of Balbo, when the latter declared that he 
was “for the Statuto, neither more nor less.” Two 
different doctrines had thus been announced: the 
one, that the charter was liberty; the other, that it 
was the principle of liberty, the truth and value of 
which was to be found in its numerous applications. 
Cavour’s speech produced a considerable effect. 
It was in the best style of an orator; it was com- 
plete in itself, shrinking from none of the difficulties, 
giving their solution with perspicuity, dexterous, 
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with nothing abstract in it or declamatory, and not 
wounding the feelings of opponents. Assertion was 
followed by proofs; the principles laid down were 
not clothed in that dogmatic language which has 
always an air of arrogance. ‘“ The Church cannot, 
“in a community governed on principles of liberty, 
“ preserve the privileges to which it was entitled in 
“a state of society in which privilege constituted 
“law.” This is the basis of his argument; privilege 
is the ancient fact, which, however much it may 
be regretted, can never be restored; liberty is the 
modern fact, which everyone is bound to acknow- 
ledge, and to which the Church itself must bend, 
and in doing so will acquire greater freedom, more 
authority and more real power than it can ever gain 
by fruitless resistance. The principle of a free church 
in a free state is thus clearly indicated; and under 
the measured tone of the speech may be discovered 
the firmness of purpose of its author—the fortiter in 
re under the swaviter in modo. The non possumus 
of the State is the inflexible but respectful reply to 
the non possumus of the Church. The reply is 
prompt, direct, and to the point. To those politicians 
with whom all measures of reform are inopportune 
as long as they are not insisted upon by public 
opinion, Cavour’s reply is the true one. “It is to 
“the season of political tranquillity that the real 
“ statesman looks for the accomplishment of useful 
“ measures of reform.” 

The effect of his speech was, as I have said, very 
great; and it was decisive. It was in reality the 
speech of the ministry, which not only carried the 
vote, but gaimed a moral victory. “From that 
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moment,” as a writer observes, “Cavour might have 
asked himself the same question which, on a simi- 
lar occasion, Lord Eldon asked, Why am I not in 
the government?” I do not know that he did ask 
that question, but he could have had no difficulty in 
answering it, if I may judge from the following 
passage, taken from a letter to my father at that 
period. “Thesituation of my country is too serious, 
*‘ and the position in which I am placed too difficult, 
“ to make it possible for me to absent myself from 
* Piedmont. My career will probably soon come to 
“an end. In times like ours, a politician is soon 
“ worn out; I am half worn out already; before 
“ long I shall be so altogether.” 

At the beginning of the month of August, one of 
the members of the Azeglio Cabinet — not oneof the 
most influential, but one whose character and name 
made him very popular, a man beloved even by his 
opponents, moderate and conciliatory — Santa Rosa, 
fell seriously ill. The report soon spread that his 
physicians had given up all hope of saving him. 
This news excited not only a feeling of general sad- 
ness, but it was accompanied by another cause for 
agitation. It was understood that in the house be- 
fore which anxious crowds were assembled, a great 
struggle was going on between the conscience of 
the dying man and the authorities of the Church. 
It was said that the Archbishop of Turin had given 
orders that the last sacraments should not be ad- 
ministered to M. Santa Rosa, unless he solemnly re- 
tracted and disavowed the part he had taken as 
minister in the affair of the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
It was well known that he had resolutely refused to 
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disavow his political convictions; but, as hour by 
hour his bodily strength was giving way, would he 
be able to bear up against the tears of his family, 
and the repeated exhortations of the Church? Mes- 
sengers, negotiators between the dying man and the 
Church, priests, were continually making their way 
through the silent and indignant crowd. Suddenly a 
whisper passed from mouth to mouth that he was 
dead, and had not retracted. The people heard it 
in silence ; and then passing forward to the episcopal 
palace, gave utterance to their pent-up feelings in 
loud cries of indignation, which found an echo 
throughout the country. 

The natural result of the death of Santa Rosa was 
to force the government into a struggle from which 
they wished to recede, and which they made every 
effort to moderate. In the Parliament the supporters 
of the Right Centre acquired fresh strength and fresh 
adherents, the more moderate members of the Right 
losing, for a time at least, all credit and all influence. 
At length a unanimous expression of public opinion, 
vehement and irresistible, at the same time that it 
called upon the Chamber for a policy of greater 
vigour, demanded from the Cabinet a practical reply 
to the aggression of the Church, by naming Cavour, 
who was looked upon as the principal author of the 
law on ecclesiastical tribunals, as Santa Rosa’s suc- 
cessor. Yielding to the general desire, and, indeed, 
glad to do so, Azeglio offered the vacant office of 
Minister of Agriculture, of Commerce, and of the 
Navy to Cavour, who accepted it. It is said that 
when his nomination was laid before the King in 
council for his approval and signature, Victor 
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Emmanuel observed with a smile, “I am quite ready 
to approve; but mark my words, he will take every 
one of your offices into his own hands,”—a saying, 
the letter as well as the spirit of which was after- 
wards verified ; for there was not one government 
department, with the exception of that of Justice, 
which Cavour was not destined to fill. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CAVOUR AN ECONOMIST —- COMMERCIAL TREATIES — ATTACKS 
AGAINST THEM — LETTER ON THE SUBJECT — GENERAL POLICY 
OF THE GOVERNMENT — CAVOUR LEANS TOWARDS RATAZZI — 
HIS MOTIVES FOR SO ‘DOING — HE RESIGNS——-GOES TO FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND — ON HIS RETURN TO TURIN IS SENT FOR BY 
THE KING — FORMS A CABINET. 


AVOURS activity, intelligence, perseverance, and 
knowledge of business soon gave him a pre- 
ponderating influence in the Cabinet, whilst the 
Chamber were accustomed to look upon him as the 
regular spokesman and interpreter of the govern- 
ment,— in short, its principal representative. 

The somewhat secondary department which he 
held became, in his hands, the means of introducing 
important reforms into the economical system of 
Piedmont. Soon, too, he was unanimously called 
upon to succeed the Minister of Finance, who had 
resigned; and henceforth, at the head of two depart- 
ments, the union of which gave him entire control 
over the material interests of the country, he became 
in fact the chief of the Cabinet. 

One day, at Paris, at a meeting of the Political 
Economy Society, Léon Faucher observed, in re- 
ference to a speech which Cavour had just made: 
“Those are very fine principles for such as are knock- 
ing at the doors of office; but the doors once open 
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and the threshold passed, they are principles which 
are thrown out of the window.” “Speak for yourself,” 
retorted Cavour, with warmth; “as for me, I give you 
““my word of honour, that if it should ever be my 
“fate to be minister, 1 will make my principles 
“ triumph or I will resign.” 

The promise was religiously kept; and when Cavour 
was minister, he established a financial system in 
strict accordance with the doctrines he had. ever 
maintained. To stimulate production, to facilitate 
commercial transactions, to throw open the ports, 
by such means to increase the national wealth, and 
place the country in a condition to support, without 
sinking, the heavy charges of a war policy, such were 
the objects Cavour had in view, and which he in a 
great measure attained. In furtherance of these ob- 
jects he abolished or lowered the duties on raw mate- | 
rials, and articles of primary consumption, making the / 
taxes as little burdensome as possible to the pro-) 
ducer. At the same time, he endeavoured to im- 
prove and develope the means of communication. 
In addition to direct support and encouragement, he 
applied to national productions the spur of foreign 
competition, and concluded treaties of commerce 
with Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France, and even 
Austria, whose markets were thrown open to the 
products of Piedmontese industry. 

In the eyes of the orthodox, treaties of commerce 
are heresies, and the economical reputation even of 
Mr. Cobden is considered, by such purists, to have 
been somewhat tarnished by his treaty with France. 
But Cavour’s faith was as enlightened as it was sin- 
cere. In political economy, as in other matters, he 
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was for works rather than fazth, for practice, in pre- 
ference to theory. His system was to bring into 
practical operation doctrines imperfectly understood, 
and not very palatable either within or without the 
walls of the Chambers. Instead of endeavouring 
to force them violently and suddenly upon public 
opinion, regardless of the opposition to which they 
would probably give rise, Cavour represented his 
proposals as being in the nature of arrangements of 
reciprocal concession ; and introducing them one by 
one, gradually insinuated them into the commercial 
legislation of the country, who were brought round 
to free trade, partly by force and partly by inclina- 
tion, and became professed converts before they 
were thoroughly convinced. 

In spite, however, of every precaution, Cavour 
could not carry on his economical reforms in Pied- 
mont without having to encounter contests which 
were among the longest, the most numerous, and 
severe of any to which his public life was exposed. 
More than one of these treaties of commerce, all of 
which bear evidence of indefatigable vigilance, skill, 
and patriotic devotion, were attacked by vested 
interests, and made use of against him for party 
purposes. They became the text-book for endless 
charges, and the grossest calumnies. “One day he 
is selling the country to France; another day to 
England.” “The agriculture and industry of the 
country are being sacrificed by turns to his personal 
ambition; the good-will and moral support of foreign 
governments are not the only price he receives in 
return ; he is making his private fortune out of the 
general ruin, and is enriching himself by stipula- 
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tions which will reduce his country to poverty!” 
All these rumours, the vilest of which were circulated 
by the press throughout the country, while others, 
scarcely less dishonest, found an echo even within 
the walls of parliament, produced no effect upon 
Cavour, and did not divert him from his course. 
He was as inflexible in all that affected the sub- 
stance of a question, as he was indifferent to outward 
observances. 

“ These fictions,” he exclaimed, in the course of 
the discussion on the treaty with France, “have 
“ not shaken my convictions or lessened my courage. 
“IT know that when a man enters on public life in 
“ such difficult times as the present, he must be pre- 
pared for the greatest disappointments. I am pre- 
pared for them. Even if I had to renounce all the 
friends of my youth, even though the most inti- 
“ mate among them were to be turned into bitter 
enemies, I should, nevertheless, not shrink from 
doing my duty. I never will abandon the prin- 
ciples of liberty to which I have devoted my life, 
and to which I have ever been faithful.” 

“ We can only,” he wrote to my father in 1851, 
hope to get out of our difficulties by putting an 
end to all abuses. The task I have undertaken 
is arduous and painful; but it is my duty not to 
shrink from difficulties or vexation as long as the 
good of the country is at stake.” And in 1854: 
We have to contend not only with the financial 
“‘ consequences of a European war, but with cholera 
‘“‘ and famine, or, to speak more correctly, with the 
“high price of corn. This latter subject occupies 
“ my attention in the highest degree; for it is one 
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“which may occasion the greatest embarrassment 
“to the government. The harvest throughout the 
“¢ states has been generally good, especially for wheat 
“and chestnuts; but as we do not produce enough 
“in Piedmont to feed the 800,000 inhabitants of 
“¢ Tiouria, we are obliged to have recourse to foreign 
“ supplies, the high price of which reacts upon 
“that of our own produce. The consumers are 
“anxious and discontented at seeing the price of 
“‘ wheat rise after a good harvest. There is an out- 
“ cry against speculators, who, however, do not exist 
“for there has been no speculation this year ; 
“ exportation is complained of; and the extreme 
“parties, and the clergy above all, endeavour 
“to turn these untoward circumstances to account, 
“for the purpose of exciting the ignorant masses 
“against the government, and particularly against 
“ myself, who have the honour of being the special 
“¢ object of their antipathy. 

“ T have quite made up my mind not to yield one 
“ hair’s breadth to these clamours, but to maintain 
‘intact the principles of free trade which I have 
‘established in parliament. It is very important, 
“‘ however, that I should know what are likely to 
“be the requirements of Switzerland, in order that 
““T may be able to estimate approximatively the 
“ probable amount of our exportations. You will 
“render me a great service in obtaining some infor- 
“ mation for me— 

“ J. As to the result of the crops in the district of 
“ the Lake of Geneva. 

“2. As to present prices, and their probable 
“« tendency. 
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“« 3. As to the quantity of foreign wheat which 
“the population of the said district will require. 
“Bp sends me the ‘ Mercuriales, but I have 
*“‘ not much faith in these official documents.” 
Closely connected with commercial questions, and 
with them directly dependent upon questions of 
general policy, finance was a constant subject of 
Cavour’s attention; for it was of the greatest im- 
portance that the credit of the country, on which 
he would have to make frequent demands, should 
be extended and firmly established. In considering 
Cavour’s financial policy as a whole, one at once 
perceives in it two different tendencies: the one, that 
of increasing the revenue with reference to the ordi- 
nary expenditure of the country; and the other, 
that of increasing the expenditure without reference 
to the revenue. But it also consists of two distinct 
periods : the one going up to the time of the Crimean 
war, which was marked by prudence, and aimed at 
equalising income and expenditure ; the other, com- 
mencing from the day when 20,000 Piedmontese 
soldiers embarked for Sebastopol, when it changed 
its character, and no longer bore the same marks of 
circumspection. ‘The latter was the period of great 
public works, of subsidies, of armaments, of loans, of 
open preparations for that great work, in support of 
which Piedmont had staked her whole fortune. 
Whatever may be the opinion entertained of his 
general political plans viewed as a whole, it must be 
admitted that the design and execution of each 
measure, taken separately, show sagacity, persever- 
ance, activity, diligence—in a word, genius. Cavour 
was familar with the money markets of Europe, 
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with the resources at their disposal, with the rival- 
ries, usages, peculiarities of each ; and knew that, at 
a certain moment, and with a certain object in view, 
a particular loan would be more favourably received 
in London, for instance, than at Paris. He makes 
the first overtures, he enters into direet communica- 
tion, conducts the matter to its conclusion, does not 
spare himself the trouble of personal interviews, of 
correspondence or explanations; not leaving the 
care of details to subordinate agents, but deciding 
himself the smallest points, and thus showmg how 
thoroughly he is master of the subject. 

Entrusted with the administration of the navy, 
which was a branch of the first office he held, and 
knowing at the outset little more about it than what 
he had formerly learnt, when he was in garrison at 
Genoa, Cavour applied himself to the subject with 
his usual quickness and penetration. He was not 
long in making himself master of that special know- 
ledge, so necessary for one aiming at being some- 
thing more than a minister who merely signs his 
name to other men’s work ; and it was indispensable 
in preparing and bringing together the elements 
of Italy’s future greatness, since one of the most 
essential of them could not safely be neglected. Of 
all the departments administered by Cavour—and he 
administered all successively—there was none, I 
believe, which had greater attraction for him than 
that of the navy. One day he conceived the idea of 
making La Spezia the military port of the kingdom ; 
and he pointed out how easily this project might 
be executed, and how great its advantages would 
be. Some one remarked that La Spezia, situated 
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upon a narrow strip of land, at the extremity of 
the Piedmontese territory, was too excentric a spot ; 
a smile from Cavour was his only reply. 

I have said that Cavour soon governed the cabinet 
of Azeglio, whose character, without being indolent, 
inclined towards “insouciance ;” whose ambition, 
devoid of selfishness, required to be stimulated by 
the prospect of danger; and who, being but im- 
perfectly cured of his wound, and tired of power, 
saw his successor’s influence gaining ground with- 
out any feeling of bitterness. Not that the govern- 
ment had changed its policy smce Cavour had joined 
it. It was still engaged in the slow and difficult 
task of reconciling the provisions of the Statuto with 
the rights of the Church ; and had entered into the 
interminable path of negotiation with Rome, which, 
receiving encouragement from ‘Turin, obstinately 
refused all concessions. A law in favour of civil 
marriages was introduced, and then withdrawn. 
Questions of religious liberty, which was one of 
the principles of the charter, were raised in the 
courts of law; and more than one of those against 
whom judgment had been given owed their freedom 
to the intervention of Cavour. The coup d état also, 
of December 2, was calculated to hasten a reaction 
in Piedmont. 

Some time after the coup d’état, the government 
took occasion to propose a change in the laws on 
the press. This change consisted in abolishing trial 
by jury in cases of offences committed against foreign 
governments and crowned heads, and transferring the 
jurisdiction to the ordinary tribunals. It was attacked 
in the Chamber by the Right, who thought the new 
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law insufficient, and by the Left, who looked upon it 
as an unworthy concession. Cavour defended it ina 
very frank and able speech, addressed rather to the’ 
sympathies of the Left, than calculated to satisfy the 
Right, who were surprised at the warmth with which, 
in relation to all domestic matters, he maintained the 
unrestricted liberty of the press, and with that liberty 
every other. 

The language of Cavour, and the courteous reply 
of Ratazzi, showed, singularly enough, that a measure 
of restriction was to be the means of uniting the Right 
centre and the Left centre, or, at all events, their 
leaders. The agitation and distrust of the Right did 
not diminish when the alliance which they had 
dreaded was publicly proclaimed. Pinelli, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, having died, he was succeeded 
by Ratazzi, whose nomination to the chair, openly 
proposed and vigorously supported by Cavour, 
nearly failed in consequence of the still lively recol- 
lections of Novara. The agitation in the Chamber 
was very great. Murmurs, complaints, and threats 
issued from the Right centre. Even in the cabinet, 
a minority——of whom, however, Azeglio was not 
one — loudly blamed Cavour, and charged him with 
having compromised the government. This led 
to its dissolution, and Azeglio was entrusted with 
forming another. Cavour declined joining the new 
cabinet; and, availing himself of an opportunity 
which he foresaw would not be of long duration, 
set off for Paris and London, where his reputation as 
a statesman, already great, was not diminished by 
his personal intercourse with the most distinguished 
men of those cities. 
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On his way back to Turin, Cavour spent some 
weeks at Geneva, talking of men and things with 
that freedom which was natural to him, and which 
he preserved to the end of his life. He was at 
that time in high spirits, and full of projects, proud 
of the reception he had met with everywhere, and 
full of confidence in the destinies of his country. 
Once only I observed his countenance grow dark; 
it was when some one, with reference to the out- 
rage committed in London on Marshal Haynau, 
justly designated it as odious before Cavour, who, 
pale, and with a voice trembling with indignation, re- 
torted, “The draymen of London have given a lesson 
“to Europe.” At that time, however, although very 
desirous to conciliate the good will of France, Cavour 
evidently inclined, from reason, from principle, and 
in some sort from affection, more towards England ; 
and, in fact, an alliance with England was about to 
become the turning point of his foreign policy. This 
tendency of his mind, which his opponents treated as 
Anglomania, produced a marked influence upon his 
conversation, when it became animated and serious. 

On arriving at Turin, towards the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1852, after three months’ absence, Cavour was sent 
for by the King, upon the advice of Azeglio, who had 
decided upon retiring; and he was charged with the 
formation of.a new ministry. The negotiations with 
Rome were exactly at the same point at which they 
were two years before, and constituted the great 
difficulty ; and it was a difficulty which, in Azeglio’s 
opinion, Cavour alone was capable of surmounting. 

Cavour found the King in great perplexity, shrink- 
ing from a rupture with the Church, afraid of public 
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opinion, which was believed to be favourable to the 
clergy, and, in a word, disposed to come to terms with 
them, and bring matters to a conclusion. Accordingly, 
Cavour had an interview with Charvaz, the Archbishop 
of Genoa, a prelate known for his moderation. The 
result of this interview was that, on the main ques- 
tion, Rome would never come to terms; that nothing 
was to be expected from a change of government, if 
that change were not followed by the withdrawal of 
the laws relating to the Church; finally, the Pope: 
would be glad to see Count Balbo placed at the head 
of affairs, as affording some indication that Piedmont 
was returning to a better state of feeling. 

After this conversation, Cavour told the King that 
he must resolve either to break with Rome, or send 
for Balbo. ‘The King sent for Balbo, who accepted 
the task of forming a cabinet, upon condition that he 
obtained the assistance of Count Revel. In a letter to 
my uncle of October 29, 1852, Cavour says: “I could 
“not come to an understanding with the King; and 
“T return to Léri. M. de Balbo is entrusted with 
“forming the ministry. The curés of Savoy will re- 
“joice. But I doubt their joy being of long duration, 
“for the irritation against the clergy is greater than 
“ever. I am convinced of the King’s good faith. 
“ Priestly cunning has led him astray. He is mistaken 
“as to the state of the country. When his eyes have 
“been opened by facts, he will send the clerical party 
“to the d—1.” 

The rejoicing of the curés of Savoy was not des- 
tined to be of long duration. The efforts of Balbo to 
form a ministry failed in consequence of the repeated 
refusal of Count Revel to join it. The Marquis Alfieri 
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also declined to take office. The King, tired of these 
abortive negotiations, and anxious to terminate a 
ministerial crisis the prolongation of which agitated 
the country and disturbed public confidence, came 
back to Cavour, and gave him full power to break 
with Rome, and form an administration. This was im- 
mediately accomplished. Paleocapa became Minister 
of Public Works, Dabormida of Foreign Affairs, San 
Martino of the Interior, Buoncompagni of Justice, 
Lamarmora of War, and Cavour was Minister of 
Finance, and President of the Council. From this 
time, with the exception of the short period after the 
peace of Villafranca, Cavour continued to fill the post 
of first minister till the moment of his death. 
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CHAPTER X. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CAVOUR CABINET — RATAZZI BECOMES A 
MEMBER OF IT—NEW ELECTIONS—MAJORITY FOR CAVOUR—- 
DISTURBANCES AT TURIN — ECCLESIASTICAL LAW -— CAVOUR 
VIOLENTLY ATTACKED EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS — CAVOUR’S 
HABITS IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LIFE —HIS ZEAL IN FAVOUR 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 





LL the members of the new administration, with 
the exception of two, had formed part of the 
preceding cabinet. Their experience, therefore, was a 
guarantee for good government ; while their intrinsic 
merit as politicians reassured those whom Cavour’s 
boldness would have alarmed, if they had not known 
that it would be kept in check. Cavour’s choice had 
been determined by the confidence he felt, publicly 
and privately, in his former colleagues ; and also by a 
sincere desire to form a ministry capable of giving 
him real support, and of which he was to be the 
chief rather than the master. Some of the persons 
he had appled to, Lamarmora especially, and others 
in a lesser degree, were, from personal influence 
and consideration, in a position to give to the policy 
for which they were making themselves respon- 
sible an amount of assistance the more efficient from 
its being independent. Cavour had also, perhaps 
unconsciously, been guided by that instinct which 
led him to be afraid of sweeping measures and 
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needless collisions; which induced him to mitigate 
the effect of any sudden change, and, to use his own 
expression, “ne jamais rompre la chaine.” Cavour’s 
cabinet had evidently the advantage of being so 
constituted as not to be likely to break the chain; 
but it had as evidently the disadvantage of not in- 
cluding any of the members of the Left, whose sup- 
port was, however, indispensable to it. This incon- 
venience was less, however, than it appeared, because 
Cavour was far more necessary to the Left, than the 
Left was necessary to him; and in forming his 
ministry independently of the Left, he avoided treat- 
ing with them on equal terms, and thus afforded 
evidence of the strength of his own position, which 
increased accordingly. When, a few months later, 
Buoncompagni, wishing to retire, was replaced by 
Ratazzi, the vitality of the cabinet was secured; and 
Ratazzi’s entrance into a government, which had not 
been constituted under any influence of his, took place . 
under conditions very different from those which he 
might have dictated if, as leader of the Left centre, 
he had been a party to its original construction. Iam 
poimting out consequences; as for the cause which 
kept Ratazzi, though only for a very short time, 
out of office, we must not suppose that it is to be 
found in any deliberate intention of Cavour. He 
simply did not feel, at the outset, sure enough of his 
sround to force upon the Chamber a minister who was 
the object of inveterate mistrust. But as soon as his 
position was secured, he adopted thatstep, and thereby, 
thanks to the course which events took, strengthened 
his policy, without weakening his position. 

The first years of Cavour’s administration were 
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devoted almost exclusively to internal reforms, to 
the material, moral, and political development of the 
country, to the revision of the laws, and to the re- 
organisation of the monarchy in accordance with the 
principles of the Statuto ; in a word, to the numerous 
practical applications of the principles of liberty. I 
have, however, already alluded, not only to the vi- 
gour of Cavour’s administration, but to its tendency. 
Contrary to what usually takes place between gover- 
nors and governed, he endeavoured to spur on the 
people, to rouse them, to urge them to make use of 
their powers, and to give practical effect to their 
rights. The impulse once given produced its results. 
Piedmont soon made rapid progress, and, notwith- 
standing the accidental failure of two of its principal 
productions, wine and silk, its wealth increased, and 
its resources multiphed. At the same time, legislative 
changes, discussions in the Chambers, the publications 
of the press, the frequent appeals to electors, infused 
into the nation the spirit of the new institutions by 
which it was governed. Great vigour was observ- 
able in every branch of the administration. General 
Lamarmora undertook the reform of the army; the 
fortifications of Casale were restored, Alexandria 
gradually put into a state of defence. A line of packets 
was established between Genoa and America, rail- 
roads were extended, the tunnel through Mont Cenis 
was projected, the treaties of commerce, which have 
already been mentioned, were brought to a con- 
clusion. Independently of treaties of commerce, 
intimate relations were formed with England, and 
amicable relations with France. In the case of 
Austria, the policy was one of expectation ; of truce, 
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rather than of peace :—to watch for an opportunity, 
and never to allow any cause of offence to pass un- 
noticed. As an instance of this, I may refer to the 
protest addressed by the Sardinian Government to the 
Cabinets of Europe, on the sequestration by Austria 
of property belonging to Sardinians established in 
. Lombardy. 

The unequal, often violent, but always liberal mea- 
sures of Cavour’s domestic policy were owing to the 
fact which governed it, viz., the hostility of Rome. 
Many of these measures, up to the period terminated 
by the Crimean war, may appear insignificant in the 
present day, and they have no other importance than 
that of being feeble links of one and the same chain. 
Others, from their character and consequences, and 
above all from the opposition they met with, deserve 
special notice, and are among the most important of 
the measures adopted by the Cavour ministry. I say, 
advisedly, the ministry, and not Cavour; for in pre- 
paring these measures, and in the violent debates to 
which they gave rise, Cavour found in Ratazzi a 
laborious, active, and powerful auxiliary. Among the 
papers of his predecessor in office, Ratazzi discovered 
the draft of a bill on “civil marriages” (an old ac- 
quaintance of the Chamber), which he reproduced and 
passed, in spite of the efforts of the Right. But it was 
carried by only a small majority of the deputies, and 
was rejected by the Senate ; who, a few days after, 
showed fresh symptoms of opposition by throwing 
out a financial measure which, like the former, had 
been proposed by the government and passed by the 
deputies. At the same time it was known that the 
Senate was not disposed to receive with favour a 
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revision of the penal code, the work of Ratazzi, who, 
as a jurist of eminence, and in his capacity of keeper 
of the seals, had been selected for that delicate 
task, which he had accomplished with great credit 
to himself. 

The systematic hostility of the Senate, inspired by 
the Church, and backed by a numerous party in the 
lower chamber, singularly complicated the state of 
affairs. On the one hand, yielding to the Senate was 
yielding to the Vatican; and this, in Cavour’s case, 
was to renounce his policy, to declare himself beaten, 
and to throw up the game. On the other hand, 
aiming at the establishment of a system of well- 
regulated liberty, Cavour could not, without endan- 
gering constitutional principles, as yet but imperfectly 
established, interfere with the authority of the Senate, 
whose privileges he had on several occasions ener- 
getically defended, whose competency to deal with 
the budget, for example, which had been recently 
contested, he had maintained. After a few useless 
interviews, and vain attempts to come to an arrange- 
ment, the government proposed to the King to 
dissolve the Chamber, in order to give the public 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion, and return- 
-ing a verdict which might overcome the opposition 
of the Senate. The verdict was pronounced, and 
the Senate gave way. The elections which took 
place in the month of December, 1853, were sig- 
nificant. The extreme Left was almost extinguished, 
and the extreme Right lost greatly in numbers. 
This twofold result proved the good sense of a 
policy which had had the effect of scattering the 
enemies of legal order, and of weakening the enemies 
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of liberal principles. And with respect to that float- 
ing section of the Chamber which by its vacillations 
and uncertainties had been so troublesome to Cavour, 
the greater part, under the pressure of the electoral 
body, returned to the Chamber, frank adherents of 
government, while the remainder, with the excep- 
tion of a few who had definitively joined the Right, 
disappeared altogether. Thus, in the new Chamber, 
not only were the relative proportions of parties 
changed in favour of the government, but, above 
all, Cavour could now dispose of a compact majority, 
firmly united to him, and directed by their con- 
stituents to support him, and was no longer obliged 
to keep his government constantly balanced (to use 
his own phrase) “ on the point of a needle.” 

This majority, so necessary as a counterpoise to 
the dogged resistance of the Senate, was no less 
necessary to enable Cavour to make head against 
the storms which threatened him on every side. 
The times were full of difficulty. The prosperous 
condition of the country had met with a sudden 
check. Private ruin and discontent was the con- 
sequence. A vague anxicty, the forerunner of con- 
flicts as yet undefined, took possession of the public 
mind, more frightened at the prospect of war than 
they were eventually by war itself. The cholera, 
advancing with fatal strides, was filling the hospitals 
even faster than it emptied them. At the time that 
the cholera, that human scourge, made its appear- 
ance, the failure of two of the most important crops 
of Piedmont, attacked by fatal diseases, produced 
dismay in the rural districts and famine in the great 
towns. In a country agitated from such causes, 
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how was it possible that the seeds of hatred and 
distrust, sown broadcast by an exasperated and 
fanatical party, should not have taken root? The 
irreligious policy of the government was denounced 
as the cause of these disasters by persons who, under 
other circumstances, would never have been listened 
to. It was rumoured that large quantities of corn 
were kept from the market, that forestallers received 
encouragement from the government, some of the 
members of which were said to be their accomplices. 
One day a mob made its appearance in front of 
Cavour’s house, giving utterance to insulting cries, 
vowing vengeance and death, and breaking his 
windows. Such an accumulation of difficulties 
deeply affected Cavour, but he held his ground. 
“Our political state,” he wrote to my father, “is 
“becoming more and more intricate. We have to 
“contend against famine, fresh taxes, priests, and 
“yreactionists. If, to all this, is to be added war, 
‘“‘we shall find ourselves very seriously embarrassed. 
“ Nevertheless I do not despair. The government can 
“ entirely rely upon the King, and upon the immense 
“majority of the old Piedmontese provinces who are 
“thoroughly true to the constitution. With these 
“elements of strength we shall struggle through, or 
“we shall fail without disgrace. The Chamber is 
“ sufficiently ministerial ; and I trust that the re-elec- 
“tions which are about to take place will strengthen 
“the moderate liberal party.” 

What this letter does not say, I may be permitted 
to add —viz., that his house, which had been during 
several hours exposed to popular indignation, was an 
office open to all sufferers so long as the famine lasted ; 
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and that when the cholera broke out at Turin, Cavour 
was a regular visitor at the hospitals. 

But of all the struggles which Cavour had to 
encounter, that in which the bitterness of the attack 
was greatest still remains to be mentioned. His 
attention had for a long time been directed to the 
position of the inferior clergy. The annual stipend 
of a large number of curés did not amount to 500 
francs, while the dignitaries of the Church enjoyed 
enormous revenues, and the religious bodies pos- 
sessed property which was constantly increasing by 
fresh acquisitions and bequests. There were many 
persons in Piedmont who considered that the pro- 
perty ought to be restored to the State, and who 
were very impatient that such resources should be 
placed at its command. But Cavour had openly 
and unreservedly opposed every project tending in 
any way to dispossess the clergy. Upon this point 
his opinion was distinct, and had never varied ; 
and may be summed up in the expression he used, 
of “a free church in a free state.” He showed he 
could be faithful to his principles, without being a 
slave to their logic. “Really,” he wrote, in allusion to 
the affair of the convents of Argovie, “it is not worth 
“ while to quarrel about a few monks.” And yet it 
was about a few monks that he fought one of his 
fiercest parliamentary battles. 

A law relative to ecclesiastical property, drawn 
up by Ratazzi, was presented to the Chambers in 
1855. Its principal object was gradually to suppress 
certain religious communities, and to apply their pro- 
perty to improving the incomes of the inferior secular 
clergy. Other stipulations of less importance were 
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included in the measure, which raised a storm nearly 
fatal to the government. The passions fomented by 
two years of smouldering antagonism broke forth 
with inconceivable violence. In parliament, the 
Right, rallying round it a portion of the ministerial 
party, converted their benches into so many pulpits, 
from which they poured forth invectives, denuncia- 
tions, and lugubrious prophecies. Outside the Cham- 
ber, the pulpits were transformed into parliamentary 
tribunes, whence issued forth against ministers in- 
céndiary accusations of sacrilege. Calumny spread 
among the people, and intrigues were rife at court. 
Then followed, coming like thunderbolts, and repre- 
sented by the Church as judgments of God, three 
terrible and unexpected events. The Queen-mother, 
the Queen, and the Duke of Genoa, all died within 
a few days of each other; and the King was en- 
joined and entreated no longer to resist the will of 
God, so plainly manifested on the occasion. The King 
did not abandon Cavour, who, on his side also, 
dejected, but resolute, stood firm. The law passed, 
and is known to the present day as the Ratazzi law. 

To this protracted and painful political campaign, 
a little episode has to be added, which is not without 
its interest, and which Cavour’s subsequent death has 
brought to light. When the struggle was at its 
height, Cavour, bearmg in mind the last moments of 
Santa Rosa, sent for a priest, in whom he thoroughly 
trusted, who said to him, “The day on which you 
are on your deathbed, you may rely upon me; I 
shall not refuse to administer to you the last stone 
ments.” And now, alas! Frate Giacomo has fulfilled 
his promise. 
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When the war was at an end, Cavour had to heal 
the deep and painful wounds it had inflicted. Bitter 
smiles might be seen on faces until then full of good- 
will; old friendships came to an end. “After a 
“ furious struggle,” he wrote to my father from Léri, 
“in parliament, in social circles, at court, as well as in 
“the streets, rendered still more arduous by many 
“ painful events, I found myself thoroughly exhausted 
‘in mind and body, and I have been obliged to en- 
“ deavour to recruit by a few days’ rest. Thanks to 
“ the elasticity of my constitution, I shall soon be in a 
** condition to return to business; and before the end 
“of the week I trust I shall be at my post, where 
“ difficulties are awaiting my return — difficulties 
“ arising out of a political state of affairs which are 
“every day more and more intricate.” 

It was not long, however, before the prospect 
brightened under the successes which attended the 
Piedmontese army, and which served to confirm the 
soundness of Cavour’s policy, and raise it in the eyes 
of the public. This brings us to the Crimean war. 
But before entering upon the second and most bril- 
liant period of a career, the last years of which 
were marked by such great events, it may not 
be inopportune shortly to indicate some of. those 
peculiarities which Cavour’s exercise of power 
brought to light, and which are at once charac- 
teristic of him and of his policy, of the man and of 
the minister. 

In the first place, Cavour carried into his public 
life the active habits of his private life. He was up 
at four o’clock in the morning, or at five at latest. 
The first part of the day was devoted to official or 
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personal correspondence, to private affairs, to the 
study of questions in which he took an interest, and 
he was always ready to receive those who asked for 
interviews. He worked with great facility, and was 
singularly ready in passing from one subject to 
another; in applying his mind, without any prepara- 
tion, to the topic of the moment, in returning to the 
task on which he had previously been engaged, and 
in resuming its thread at the very point at which it 
had been broken off. He was often interrupted, but 
was never disturbed. With the exception of important 
despatches, circulars and documents intended for 
publication, which were, in general, written from 
dictation, all was in his own handwriting. He did 
not write rapidly, but he wrote correctly, without 
the least hesitation or pretension. His style was 
simple, adapted to the idea to be expressed, never 
going one step beyond what was necessary for his 
purpose, or omitting anything essential. On the 
receipt of a letter, it was at once answered: the 
answer was full and precise; the information re- 
quired was furnished; the question asked solved ; 
the request made rejected or acceded to; the 
subject matter, in short, thoroughly disposed of. 
“ Business,” he says, in a letter to M. Naville, in 
1844, “advances at a desperately slow pace with us, 
“especially since the administrations of the interior 
“and of finance have been united in the hands of 
“the same individual. There is a frightful arrear 
“of work, which will never be got rid of until 
“those two departments which have been amalga- 
“mated are again separated.” Ten years later, the 
most effectual way of disposing of arrears was not 
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to separate the departments, but to unite them, and 
to place them under Cavour. 

Thus when Cavour, after breakfasting at nine or ten 
o'clock on a couple of eggs and a cup of tea, went to 
his office, he had already got through a large amount 
of work, without the intervention of any indolent 
or incompetent subordinate. Those who have had 
to thread their way through the interminable forms 
of a government office, and who have been some 
twenty times at the mercy of an employé, will ap- 
preciate the benefit rendered to the public by 
Cavour’s activity, by the readiness of his recep- 
tion, by the quickness and accuracy of his answers, 
as well as by the authority with which they were 
conveyed. The advantage to himself was not less 
than to the public. Relieved from his administrative 
cares, having accomplished his task at an hour when 
- most people are beginning theirs, he was enabled 
without scruple, and with his mind free, to bestow 
upon other objects—~-no less important to a great 
minister—upon conferences with foreign ministers, 
upon cabinet councils, upon parliamentary discussions, 
upon his own thoughts, upon the preparation of his 
speeches, upon interviews with colleagues, and even 
upon familiar conversations with friends, with adver- 
saries, with the first comer, the leisure hours which 
his morning’s labour had placed at his disposal. The 
time, however, arrived when the habit he had 
acquired of doing his own work in all its details 
made it impossible for him to get through it except 
by carrying far into the night the labours of the 
morning. But during the first years of office, his 
occupations were less numerous and less oppressive. 
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For those who like particulars I may add, that after 
breakfast he used to go on foot to his office, walk- 
ing fast, and every now and then on his way greeting 
a passer-by with a friendly nod, or a timely joke, 
bowed to by all, accosted by several, except when 
his hurried step, and the serious expression of his 
face, deterred even the importunate. At his office 
he read his despatches, and looked over the papers ; 
went round the departments, urged on his employés, 
and received official visits. Thence he went to the 
King, to the council, to the Senate, or to the Chamber 
of Deputies; and returned home, stopping on his way 
at the house of his niece, the Countess Alfieri, in 
whose intimacy he liked to throw off the cares of 
office. At six o’clock he dined with his brother, 
and then retired into bis private room, where, sur- 
rounded by piles of newspapers, pamphlets, books, 
manuscripts, telegraphic messages, torn envelopes, 
letters new and old, he sought for an empty arm- 
chair, and with a cigarette in his mouth, dozed 
for a few minutes. He then returned to his work, 
never going into society unless his presence there 
was absolutely required, and yet ready to pass 
an hour or two at the theatre. Lastly, except on 
rare occasions, which towards the conclusion of his 
life became frequent, he went to bed at an early 
hour, before midnight. 

The encumbered state of Cavour’s room will no 
doubt be a matter of surprise to those who are apt 
to confound material order with intellectual order. 
There never was an administrator less methodical, 
and in certain respects more careless, than Cavour ; 
as indeed there never was a statesman with less for- 
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mality of manner, freer in his conversation, more 
ready, as it seemed, to commit himself. 

Transacting business well and rapidly was not 
the only or the most important result of Cavour’s 
laborious activity ; for to his personal management 
of the most trifling interests of the country (a direct 
consequence of that activity) it was chiefly owing 
that the principles of liberty took deep and firm 
hold of Piedmont. His ambition was to train the 
people he was called upon to govern to the practice 
of liberty. “The liberty of the press,” I have often 
heard him say, “may be unlimited, may give birth 
“to fifty or to a hundred newspapers; their in- 
“ fluence diminishes with their number; but will 
“ never be a danger or even an embarrassment to 
“ ministers.” With respect to restrictions: “These,” 
he asserted, “always end in popular explosions.” 
With reference to a system of political police: “It 
“ encourages conspiracies, and prevents their dis- 
“ covery, because the conspirators, if the police, 
“whom they fear and avoid, did not exist, would 
“ carry on their plots in cafés and in public places.” 

Religious liberty was one of those principles de- 
rived from the Statuto, which owed its establish- 
ment more immediately to Cavour’s active zeal; 
because it was that principle which most fre- 
quently ran counter to the customs and even the 
laws of the country. Cavour says, in a letter to 
my father: “We must deal gently with the suscep- 
“ ¢ibilities, and even with the prejudices of the 
“ people. In whatever place four Protestants are to 
“be found, we allow them public worship. But 
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“we cannot allow fanatical missionaries to bring 
“ disturbance and discord into the midst of a popu- 
“lation which is entirely and exclusively Catholic.” 
Some people on reading this passage may shake 
their heads and say, “This man cares nothing for 
liberty of conscience, and if the four Protestants 
are wise, they will take care not to trouble him 
with their petitions.” Such eritics are mistaken ; 
if the four Protestants had been hindered in the 
exercise of their worship —nay, if one Protestant, 
obscure, imprudent, unsupported, had found himself 
standing alone agaist his neighbours, his ecwré, his 
commune, the authorities, the magistracy, the law 
itself, and if he had written to Cavour, to whom 
all the world could write, and who read every 
letter, he would have learnt that Cavour, notwith- 
standing his pressing occupations, his anxieties, and 
his projects, would find time to counsel, protect, 
and save any unhappy applicant in whose person 
liberty of conscience had been violated. 

In proof of this assertion, the following instance 
may be given : — 

In the case of a poor creature sent to prison for 
religious propagandism, Cavour says in a letter: 
“ The conduct of X is an indication of the spirit 
“ which animates a portion of the Savoyard clergy. 
“ Fortunately, the clergy of Piedmont are far less 
“ fanatical, otherwise the struggle would be a des- 
“ perate one.” Indeed, in Piedmont, the most vio- 
lent opposition which the Protestants had to over- 
come, originated in a desire to adorn the place of 
worship they were building at Turin with a steeple. 
A timely joke of Cavour’s put an end to the contro- 
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versy. But in Savoy, the spirit of intolerance was 
far more obstinate. This was natural. In the first 
place, in a mountainous country, with a population 
of poor inhabitants, leading a rude life, prejudices 
form part of the manners to which they cling, as 
bark forms part of the tree which it preserves ; and 
also the antagonism of Geneva tended to nationalise, 
perpetuate, and strengthen these prejudices, and to 
make the Savoyards more obstinate in resisting the 
introduction of modern notions. To maintain, there- 
fore, or rather to introduce religious liberty into 
. Savoy, required Cavour’s firm will, and great inde- 
pendence of character. That he had both need not 
be repeated. 

In the spring of 1851, meetings for Protestant wor- 
ship which had been instituted at Mornex, a village 
of Savoy, near Geneva, became an object of attack 
on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities. Cavour 
was at once infornfed and consulted. “It is true,” 
“he replied, in a letter to M. Munier,* that no 
“religious meetings can take place without their 
“being duly authorised, but such authority is 
“ never refused when it is applied for by respectable 
“ persons. Besides, when these meetings are of a pri- 
“ vate character, the authorities are not entitled to 
“ interfere. I advise you to write to the Intendant 
“ General of Annecy, who will receive instructions to 
“that effect.” “I have,” he adds, “informed my 
“ colleague, the Minister of the Interior, of what has 
“ occurred, and he greatly blames the illiberal pre- 
“ tensions which have been set up.” It is scarcely 


* A Protestant clergyman of Geneva of high character, and 
great ability. —TRANs. 
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necessary to say that the Protestants of Mornex were 
enabled, in accordance with the orders of the govern- 
ment, to carry on their religious worship without 
further impediment. 

In the town of Annecy, it was also owing to 
Cavour’s persevering efforts that local resistance had 
been overcome, and Protestants permitted to consti- 
tute themselves into an independent community, with 
a complete organisation of church, clergymen, and 
schools. At Aix, also, and at St. Gervais, Cavour’s 
energetic interference enabled Protestants to assem- 
ble publicly. 

One more fact may be mentioned. Two inhabitants 
of a commune on the borders of Switzerland were 
betrothed, and were desirous of being married. Al- 
though Catholics by birth, they had become Pro- 
testants ; and their marriage encountered obstacles 
which seemed insurmountable. In despair, they 
addressed a petition to the King. Their petition 
remained unanswered ; several months elapsed, when 
Cavour, having been written to, immediately replied 
that he had searched in vain in the proper office 
for the petition, and that the head of the office who 
took charge of such matters asserted that he had 
never heard of it, and that no trace of it could be 
found in the registers, which were very carefully kept. 
“Tt is probable,” he added, “that the papers have 
miscarried.” And he ends with pointing out the 
course the petitioners should adopt. Cavour’s advice 
was followed; and the reader will not be surprised 
to learn that it was successful. 

On several occasions, individuals condemned to 
punishment more or less severe for heretical language, 
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or the transmission of Bibles, were extricated from 
their troubles by Cavour, who was extremely zealous 
on their behalf, took up their case, and argued it, 
with magistrates, and Intendants, and with the inter- 
preters and representatives of the law. It should be 
observed, that the Penal Code practically proscribed 
freedom of worship, which the Statuto in principle 
established. Hence these conflicts. But, thanks to 
Cavour, the result was not long doubtful. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CAVOUR AND THE CRIMEAN WAR — THE SARDINIAN ARMY IN 
THE CRIMEA — CONGRESS AT PARIS—CAVOUR’S CONDUCT 
THERE — ACCOMPANIES THE KING TO ENGLAND — COLD RE- 
CEPTION BY THE GOVERNMENT — HIS LETTER TO RATAZZI — 
LORD CLARENDON’S EXPLANATION IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


T is not surprising that, for a time, Russia should 
have been considered as the asylum, and the 
Emperor Nicholas as the champion of the interests, 
instincts, and principles put to so severe a trial, 
and so deeply affected by the Revolutions of 1848. 
Thus, when the Crimean war broke out, Europe 
was divided into two separate camps; and it might 
be said of them that one was liberal, and the other 
reactionist. But this description of parties is not 
altogether accurate. It must not be forgotten that, 
of all the victims of 1848, liberty suffered the most, 
and that, except in those countries in which questions 
of national independence were agitated, revolution — 
had driven most of the enlightened friends of pro- 
gress into the ranks of the reactionists. The liberals 
who had just been fighting in those ranks had no 
motive for deserting them to enter the lists in favour 
of the effete and despotic government of Turkey. 
While, on the other hand, all who were actuated by 
low and sordid interests, and who during the strife 
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had imbibed just such a superstitious feeling in 
favour of Russia as the lazzaroni of Naples feel 
for St. Januarius in times of cholera, changed their 
saint and sided with the Turk. Not, however, but 
that good reasons might: have been adduced for 
sidmg with the Turk. But I must not attempt 
to define the several parties into which opinion 
was then divided, and which were so intermixed 
as to defy all classification. In Italy alone, the 
year 1848 had brought about events very dif- 
ferent from those which elsewhere had created the 
ereatest discouragement. Those events were con- 
nected with recollections ready, on the first disturb- 
ance, to be converted into hopes; and Italy rejoiced 
in the war—in a war which, by the force of circum- 
stances, might become general; and then the hostile 
‘camps were marked by opposite and well-defined sym- 
pathies. On the one side were to be found those 
who felt little gratitude to Russia for the assistance 
she had formerly afforded to Austria; and on the 
other side were all the rest. Nevertheless, mere 
sympathy is very different from active measures, 
and it was only a statesman of Cavour’s calibre 
who could entertain any serious intention of passing 
from one to the other. 

As early as 1854, towards the end of the spring of 
the year, just before the Russian war began, Cavour 
being with Count Lisio at the house of Madame 
Alfieri, his niece said to him, “ Why don’t you send 
10,000 men to the Crimea?” “ Well said!” observed 
Count Lisio. Cavour was startled ; a smile suddenly 
lighted up his countenance, and then, with a sigh, he 
answered, “ Ah! if every one had only your courage, 
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“what you suggest would have been done already.” 
Some months later, in November, when he again 
met Count Lisio in the same drawing-room, and was 
standing silent and thoughtful before the fireplace, 
his niece said to him, “ Well, uncle, when do we 
start for the Crimea?” “ Who can tell?” answered 
Cavour; “ England urges me to conclude a treaty 
“with her, which would enable our troops to wipe 
“ out the disgrace of Novara. But what would you 
“have me do? The whole of my Cabinet is against 
“it. Ratazzi himself, and even my excellent friend 
“‘ Lamarmora, talk of resigning. However, the King 
“is with me, and we two shall carry the day.” 

It is well known that the King and Cavour did 
carry the day. Of all the members of the Cabinet, 
Dabormida alone persisted in his opposition, and 
sent in his resignation. The office he abandoned 
was at once filled by Cavour, who, in the double 
capacity of President of the Council and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, concluded and signed, about 
the middle of December, a treaty of alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, between Piedmont on the one 
side, and England and France on the other. This 
treaty, the principal clause of which was that a 
Piedmontese army should be immediately sent to 
the Crimea, is the first act which gives the full 
measure of Cavour’s political genius. Until then, 
his administration of public affairs, under difficult 
circumstances, had brought to light his brilliant 
qualities and sound principles as the minister of a 
free government. But that, in a time of profound 
peace, and without any popular excitement to urge 
him on, in the absence, indeed, of any pressure from 
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without, he should calmly, and in the secrecy of his 
private meditations, make up his mind to plunge his 
country into a war, the consequences of which could 
not be foreseen, and in which the interests of the 
country were so indirectly concerned that they 
seemed not even to furnish a pretext for engaging in 
it; and then, his own decision once taken, that he 
should force it upon restive colleagues, upon a 
frightened parliament, and upon a public opinion, 
agitated, opposed to the war, and slow of appre- 
hension, this was one of those master-strokes - of 
courage, that those only venture upon who are 
conscious that their bark is freighted with Cesar 
and his fortunes. 

The opposition to the treaty from both sides of 
the Chamber was very decided. Cavour brought 
forward the measure and defended it, first taking 
upon himself the whole responsibility, and then 
treating it as a settled matter, which could not 
be reversed without giving offence to the allied 
powers, at whose instance the Cabinet had con- 
sidered it right to yield. The ratification of the 
treaty had no doubt been reserved, but it could not 
be supposed that, in refusing to ratify it, the Chambers 
would not incur the risk of converting into open 
enemies, or at least of indisposing, the tried and 
natural friends of the Sardinian Government. He 
pointed out that the overtures of England and 
France ought to be favourably entertained by the 
representatives of a country so much interested as 
Piedmont was, both commercially and _ politically, 
in preventing Russia from having the entire com- 
mand of the ports of the Levant and of the 
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Mediterranean ; and, lastly, he suggested that Italy 
could lose nothing by the Sardinian flag appearing 
on the field of battle. 

In answer to Cavour, the Right did not fail to 
bring forward very strong, and, in some respects, 
obvious arguments. The state of the finances, in 
which there was already a deficit, and which an 
expensive and protracted military expedition would 
end by ruming. The want of foresight in calling 
upon a nation, just on the point of recovering its 
vitality, to make sacrifices which were not only not 
indispensable, but useless. 'The madness of sending 
fellow-citizens to be slaughtered in distant battle- 
fields for a cause in which they were not interested, 
when the ground was still reeking with Piedmontese 
blood within a few leagues of Turin. As for the 
allied powers, of what consequence to them were 
two or three regiments more or less? They would 
easily understand that Piedmont, so small when 
compared with them, impoverished, over-burdened, 
so recently and so severely tried, could not be in a 
situation to give them that assistance which, under 
any circumstances, would not be very effective, and 
which was out of all proportion to the resources 
which they could themselves command. That 
England, considering the numerical superiority of 
the French army, should find it convenient to repair, 
without cost to herself, the losses she had sustained 
before the walls of Sebastopol, was natural enough ; 
but if so high a price was to be given for her 
goodwill, already paid for by such heavy conces- 
sions, it was far better to diminish a friendship 
which was every day becoming more exacting. 
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Besides, who could say what the chapter of acci- 
dents might not bring forth: the war might termi- 
nate in a compromise ; in which case Piedmont would 
be a difficulty in the way, and most assuredly her 
interests would be little attended to. 

Though actuated by different motives, and em- 
ploying other arguments, the extreme Left were as 
tenacious in their opposition, and more virulent than 
the Right. “We shall gain,” said Farina, “ neither 
glory, nor political consideration, nor moral influence, 
nor even the respect of other powers, by engaging in 
this war.” “The alliance which is forced upon us,” 
declared the Venetian Tecchio, ‘makes us accom- 
plices in the oppression of peoples, and will place us 
powerless, unarmed, and ruined, at the mercy of the 
foreigner [Austria.]” “If the Chamber ratifies this 
treaty,” exclaimed Brofferio, “there is an end of 
Piedmont and of Italy!” In most of the speeches 
it was asked, not what engagement the powers had 
entered into, but if they had bound themselves by 
any engagement; had given even any assurance in 
return for the effective support they were to receive 
from Piedmont. In all of them strong objections 
wefe raised to an alliance which was considered 
not only inopportune and full of peril, but anti- 
national and odious, and which, by means of France 
and England, would unite Italy to Austria, who 
had for some days been definitively bound to the 
policy into which Sardinia was now to be hurried. 

Cavour was obliged to conceal the fact that the 
treaty binding Austria to the Western Powers was 
precisely the motive which made him anxious to 
bring to a rapid conclusion the treaty just pre- 
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sented to the Sardinian Chambers. Cavour could 
not venture to proclaim that it was very perilous for 
Italy that a league, which was being established 
without her, should be concluded against her; still 
less could he indicate the nature of the danger, since 
the country that was threatened existed as yet, in 
the eyes of the governments of Europe, only as a 
geographical expression. He could not admit that 
he was throwing Piedmont into the alliance as an 
apple of discord, and that he followed the footsteps 
of Austria in order that he might outstrip, and thus 
conquer her. One aggressive word, one expression 
of hope, would have indisposed France and England, 
to whom the concurrence of Austria was more 
necessary than the assistance of Piedmont ; and nei- 
ther France nor England would have been in any 
humour to encourage the objects which Cavour had 
in view, considering him as nothing more than the 
minister of a country which could call out 20,000 
good soldiers. I believe that at the Tuileries they 
were more clear-sighted, and that it was understood 
that the adhesion of Piedmont was a political mea- 
sure, a bold self-assertion of “Italy.” Accordingly, at 
Paris there was greater reserve and coolness than 
in London, where the hatred and fear of Russia 
were so strong that 1t seemed quite natural to the 
English that similar feelings should be entertained 
by Piedmont. Elsewhere, Cavour was accused by 
the great mass of the European public of ambition, 
of dow ambition, and vanity. He was looked upon 
as possessed with the folly of wishing to play a 
part, to acquire greatness at the expense of his 
country, and, by complacent servility, to insinuate 
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himself into the favour of the powerful in order to 
increase his own personal importance. Allusions 
were made to the fable of the frog and the ox. 
And all this time, Cavour, acting as a minister of 
Italy, but compelled to speak exclusively as a 
minister of Piedmont, was obliged to have recourse 
to endless shifts and contrivances, to defend himself 
by arguments which almost exposed him to derision, 
and to strain to the utmost his personal influence, 
in order to extort from the country its consent to 
a policy, the distant results of which his genius alone 
could discern, and which nothing but success could 
justify. 

This treaty, which was described by an Austrian 
minister, on hearing the news, as “a pistol-shot fired 
point blank at the head of Austria,” was ratified by 
the Chamber by ninety-five votes against sixty-four. 
The majority voted with indifference, under com- 
pulsion, ready, on the first untoward incident, to 
accuse the minister of having compelled them to 
support him. ‘The King himself was not so eager 
for the expedition when he found that he could not 
take the command of it in person. But General 
Lamarmora, on the other hand, to whom the 
command was entrusted, was full of energy, and 
hastened on the preparations with his usual activity 
and zeal. Cavour, on his part, as Minister of Finance, 
took steps for providing for the expenses of the war. 
There was some vague question of an English subsidy. 
In Piedmont, the idea of a subsidy would not have 
been displeasing to the public, who were indeed 
disposed to find fault with the government for not 
having made it one of the conditions of the treaty. 
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But if the proposal was ever seriously made, which 
seems to me doubtful, Cavour rejected it altogether. 
His object was that Piedmont should take part in 
the struggle, not as a*paid auxiliary, but as an ally 
standing on a footing of perfect equality with the 
powers with whom she was associated, in order 
that her independence, so far from being relin- 
quished, should be more firmly established by the 
Treaty. A loan was accordingly negotiated, and 
guaranteed by the English Government, Cavour, 
according to his custom, guarding himself against 
any exaggeration of a feeling just in itself, and 
stopping at the point when too high a sense of 
dignity would have degenerated into susceptibility. 
The Piedmontese army embarked in the spring, 
nearly one year after the conversation which I have 
described between Cavour and Mdme. Alfieri. The 
expedition was not fortunate at the outset. The 
army, instead of meeting the enemy in the field, 
encountered the cholera, which carried off some of 
its best soldiers and most accomplished officers. 
The siege was prolonged, many families were placed 
in mourning, without any compensating glory, and 
the town was filled with sorrow which was only the 
more bitterly felt in the absence of any military 
success. It was at that time that the Ratazzi law 
raised a tempest against the ministry, the violence of 
which I need not revert to. And while Cavour 
was making head against the storm, the nation was 
anxious, alive to every rumour which came from the 
Crimea, ready to fire up and call him to account for 
so many useless sacrifices. Suddenly Genoa was 
decked with flags, Turin illuminated, and the whole 
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country in a state of rejoicing. Cavour was a great 
man. The Piedmontese army had been in battle, 
and had come off victorious! 

The state of tension was at an end. “The session 
“is going on tolerably well,” wrote Cavour, in one of 
his letters towards the close of the year; “ the oppo- 
“‘ sition is greatly reduced in numbers, and much 
“milder in tone. X is almost the only one 
‘““ who every now and then gives utterance to cer- 
“ tain stupid commonplaces that nobody attends to. 
“ Our only formidable adversaries are the clergy; 
“but they have no real influence in the country, 
“and their intrigues at court are beginning to be 
“unmasked. Upon the whole, we are getting on 
* tolerably well.” 

On the termination of the war came the Congress. 
After having attracted attention by the brilliancy of 
the military campaign, Cavour had now to make the 
voice of Italy heard. Austria, who had resolved 
not to listen to this voice, wished that it should be 
condemned to silence, that it should not acquire 
the authority which would necessarily ensue from 
its being heard from an official. European tribune. 
It was undignified, she said, that the great powers 
should allow a mischievous little state of only four 
millions of souls to take part in their deliberations. 
That Piedmont, at the eleventh hour, should with 
great difficulty have sent a few wretched battalions 
into the Crimea, was no reason why she should be 
allowed to treat on terms of equality with empires 
whose armies amounted to hundreds of thousands. 
The pretensions of the fly on the coach wheel were 
ridiculous, and it was contrary to all diplomatic 
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usage to listen to them. As for Italy, she had no 
concern in the matter, besides which she was very 
sufficiently represented by the Cabinet of Vienna. 
But England, France still more, and especially 
Russia, whose least wish was to please Austria, 
stood firm, and Cavour set off for Paris. 

He set off somewhat discouraged, quite aware 
that the Allied Powers had for a moment been much 
shaken by the declarations of Austria, and concluding 
that they would consider themselves as acquitted 
towards Piedmont by having insisted upon her 
admission into the Congress; fearing, moreover, the 
reception he might meet with, mistrusting Diplomacy 
which he knew was in general just as hostile to 
himself as to his policy, not being too sure that he 
might not have to play the part of sycophant, and, 
as the representative of a third-rate power, to pay 
by acts of complaisance for the condescension with 
which he had been treated. ‘“ What is the use,” he 
said to one of his friends, “ of my going there, to 
* be treated like a child?” The sudden termination 
of the war had taken him by surprise—had, I will 
not say disturbed, but cut short his plans, and 
overturned the scaffolding on which his hopes were 
built. The ostensible and immediate object which 
Cavour had in view had, no doubt, been attained. 
The prestige of the Piedmontese arms had been re- 
stored, and the Italian flag had gloriously floated by 
the side and in front of the first flags of the world. 
But, in addition to the ostensible and immediate 
object in view, Cavour had half expected and relied 
upon some contingency arising out of the war that 
might be turned to account. He had reckoned 
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upon the chapter of accidents; and now peace 
seemed to have put an end to his hopes. 

During the first sittings of the Congress, as long 
as the general conditions of peace were under dis- 
cussion, Cavour kept very modestly in the back- 
ground, showing as much good taste as good policy. 
He left it to the great powers to regulate the stipu- 
lations which, at the cost of such great sacrifices, 
they had acquired the right to claim on the one side, 
or to object to on the other. Called upon, however, 
in accordance with usage, to express his opinion, 
he gave it in few words, without laying stress upon 
it; he spoke with moderation and precision, and 
with so great a knowledge of the subject, as at once 
to excite the astonishment of men who by protession 
were bound to be astonished at nothing. It was 
soon evident that Cavour was a man with whom they 
would have to reckon. He, on his side, was observ- 
ing, in the conflict of opimions and interests, the 
hidden springs that he might one day bring into play. 
He took his position in the ranks of those who were 
at the head of European affairs, and penetrated into 
the intimacy of him who stood foremost in those 
ranks. And he then admitted that peace no less 
than war has its unlooked-for complications, and its 
propitious chances. 

It is known, that in the Congress two tendencies 
soon became apparent; Russia was in some degree 
supported by France against the unmeasured hostility 
of England, and England was backed by Austria. 
This tendency of England to unite with Austria, was 
a terrible blow to Cavour, whose policy, from the 
day of his arrival in Paris, rested upon an alliance 
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with England. What benefit would Piedmont de- 
rive from this alliance, always maintained and now 
cemented by the Crimean war, if her mortal enemy 
shared the good-will and friendship of the British 
Cabinet ? What limit would there be to the sacrifices 
it imposed upon the weaker state ? and would it not 
become at once odious to Italy and useless in itself? 
Lastly, could Cavour, as the spokesman and repre- 
sentative of a nationality, which the severed parts of 
Italy, so anxious to unite, were struggling to obtain, 
remain insensible to the aspirations of peoples arbi- 
trarily oppressed by such combinations as those by 
which his own country had already been torn asunder? 
Was he to give a helping hand to place the nationality 
of his own country under the ban of diplomacy ? 
Was he, by his vote or by his silence, to acquiesce in 
political acts against which his presence at the Con- 
egress was a virtual protest? On the other hand, to 
separate from England was to lose a guide and a 
support; it was to isolate a small constitutional state, 
hemmed in on every side by powers jealous of 
her, some jealous of her independence, others of 
her liberty ; 1t was renouncing sympathies of which 
she was certain, and to which she had acquired a 
title, for the sake of a support which was doubtful, 
and to which she had no claim; it was launching 
her frail and solitary bark upon the high seas of 
adventure. 

At that time, in March 1856, Cavour said to a 
friend, “In three years we shall have war in 
“ earnest.” However that might be, on the question 
of the future fate of the Danubian Principalities, he 
spoke with a degree of vivacity which was not 
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approved of in London. Intimately acquainted 
with the numberless treaties relating to these unfor- 
tunate Principalities, familiar with all their details, 
conversant with contemporaneous events, and with 
the daily incidents of their history, he took up the 
side of the union, and became, in some sort, its official 
advocate at the Congress; where, in consequence, 
he found himself, during the long debate which 
ensued, playing the principal part, and attracting 
the most attention. From that time he continued to 
join in the discussions; and the extent and sound- 
ness of his knowledge, the strength of his intellect, 
the clearness of his statements, his political per- 
spicacity, his facility in unravelling difficulties, se- 
eured to him, in the course of the deliberations, a 
degree of authority which every day was _ less 
contested. His great merits and the personal credit 
he acquired were reflected upon his country, raised 
Piedmont in public opinion to the height of a second- 
class power, and gave her that consideration and in- 
fluence, to which, represented by any other man, 
she never could have aspired. At Paris, as at Turin, 
Cavour’s easy manners, and his absence of all affec- 
tation or pretension—in a word, the captivating turn 
of his genius—dispelled first prejudices, smoothed 
down first difficulties, and cleared the way for an 
ascendency which no one thought of resisting, and 
which was gradually and imperceptibly confirmed. 
All this time Italy was waiting. Without having 
‘much to hope from an assembly in whose decisions 
Austria (whom all were anxious to treat with con- 
sideration) had so great a weight, she inquired with 
- anxiety whether the Congress would separate without 
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even pronouncing her name. Her name openly pro- 
nounced—nothing more, for as peace was now the 
order of the day, that would satisfy her. To ask 
this was, indeed, to exact more than might at present 
seem. To pronounce the name of Italy was, in a 
word, and by a word, to recognise a position at that 
time denied by diplomacy ; it was to propose a ques- 
tion which was absolutely interdicted in official circles, 
and to propose the question was deciding it against 
Austria. Cavour also waited, knowing that to speak of 
Italy was to speak for her; anxious, but restraining 
his impatience, aware that the magic word would not 
have its prophetic meaning, its value, and its au- 
thority, unless uttered by one who was not an Italian. 
He did not wait in vain. 

The conferences were drawing to a close. All the 
essential stipulations were settled; when, in one of 
the last sittings, Count Walewski, the president of the 
Congress, and in this character particularly charged 
with the duty of suggesting subjects for deliberation, 
suddenly directed the attention of the plenipoten- 
tiaries to the state of Italy; a state, as he said, threaten- 
ing to Europe, which was in constant danger of seeing 
that peace, which she was taking so much pains to 
establish upon a durable foundation, compromised and 
constantly disturbed by attempts at revolution, the 
inevitable result of unpopular and oppressive systems 
of government. M. Walewski, in conclusion, urged 
Congress to address a note to the Sovereigns of 
Italy, pressing upon them the importance of not dis- 
regarding, as they had hitherto done, and thus 
wounding national feeling, the provisions of the 
treaty of Vienna, and counselling them to adopt a ~ 
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more liberal policy in their respective states. The 
proposal took the majority of those present by sur- 
prise; the debate, however, to which it gave rise 
was not long. Count Buol formally protested against 
entering upon a subject which, in his opinion, the 
Congress was in no way competent to deal with, 
which was out of place, and the discussion of which 
could lead to nothing, and would at once oblige Aus- 
tria to withdraw, and thus nullify the whole proceed- 
ings of the Congress. Cavour was well aware that 
Austria’s veto, which was fully anticipated, had put a 
stop to all serious discussion; and that the matter 
would end there. He did not the less endeavour to 
answer the arguments of his adversary. Seizing the 
opportunity as it flew past him, he stated his own 
views rapidly in a few words, described the griev- 
ances of Italy, and pointed out the remedies; and 
when, on Count Buol persisting in his remonstrances, 
the discussion, or rather the conversation, closed, the 
name of Italy was, in spite of Austria, inscribed 
at full length on the public records of Europe. 
Cavour did not confine himself to the few sentences 
that he had uttered within the closed doors of the 
Congress. The debate which had been set aside was 
resumed, and in endeavouring to stop it, all that 
Austria gained was, first, that it became public in- 
stead of remaining secret; next, that one only of the 
two! parties made his voice heard ; and, lastly, that, 
having taken place under the sanction of France 
and England, it produced a great sensation, and ac- 
quired undeniable authority. The memorandum 
which Cavour addressed to the Cabinets of London 
and Paris described the encroachments of Austria, 
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the difficult position in which Piedmont was placed 
by these encroachments, the deplorable condition 
to which they had reduced the rest of Italy. It 
pointed out some of the palliatives which might be 
applied to so intolerable a state of things; but sug- 
gested that Piedmont might be (however unwil- 
linely) forced into the adoption of extreme measures, 
and that, menaced by Austria, and undermined by 
revolution, she might one day have to seek for safety 
in the inspirations of despair. This memorandum, 
which was a skilful piece of advocacy and a bold 
manifesto, became a political document of the highest 
importance, in consequence of its bemg supposed by 
Italians, and indeed by others, that it had received 
the concurrence of the powers to whom with their 
permission it was dedicated. 

When the Congress had terminated, Cavour ac- 
companied the King to London. There and then 
only he was able to ascertain the extent of the 
breach between the two countries. He saw that he 
would not soon be forgiven for having treated Russia 
tenderly, for having defended the independence of 
the Principalities, for having, in fact, been lukewarm 
in his support of the requirements of England. He 
discovered that it was the policy of the day to find 
a pretext for blaming him. In a word, he per- 
ceived that the feelings of the British Cabinet were 
altogether changed; that it had become cool towards 
Piedmont, and was ice itself towards Italy. Cavour 
was painfully surprised. He had not expected so 
unfriendly a reception. Lord Clarendon had ill 
prepared him for Lord Palmerston. And here, I 
must insert a letter written by Cavour during the 
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Congress, dated April 12, and addressed to Ratazz 
This letter, which has recently been published, lias 
made too great a sensation in the world, and is in 
itself too important a document, to be omitted ; nor 
can I pass over in silence the comments to which 
it has given rise. The following is the letter as it 
appeared in M. Berti’s pamphlet :— 
“My dear Colleague” (Ratazzi was then Home 
Minister), “I send a courier to Chambéry that I 
“may write to you without reserve...... I now 
“come to the second subject of my letter and the 
“most important. Convinced that the impotence of 
“ diplomacy and of the Congress would produce fatal 
“effects in Italy, and would place Piedmont in a 
“ difficult and dangerous position, I thought that it 
- “was right to consider if it would not be possible to 
“arrive at a complete solution by heroical means— 
“an appeal to arms. With this view I had the 
“ following conversation with Lord Clarendon yester- 
“day morning :—‘ My Lord, what has passed in 
“Congress proves two things: Ist. That Austria is 
“resolved to persevere in her system of oppression 
“ and violence towards Italy. 2nd. That no efforts 
“¢ of diplomacy will induce her to change her system. 
“The consequences resulting to Piedmont are ex- 
“ ceedingly mischievous. Considering the irritation 
“of parties on the one side, and the arrogance of 
«¢ Austria on the other, there are only two courses 
“open; either to be reconciled with Austria and 
“the Pope, or to be prepared before very long to 
“declare war against Austria. If the first course is 
“to be preferred, I ought on my return to Turin to 
“advise the King to call into power the friends of 
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“ Austria and of the Pope. If, on the contrary, the 
“second course is the best, my friends and I shall 
“not shrink from preparing for a terrible war, for a 
“war to the knife!’ Here I stopped. Lord Claren- 
“ don, without showing either astonishment or disap- 
“probation, then said: ‘I believe that you are 
“right; your position is becoming very difficult. I 
“can understand that an explosion may become in- 
“ evitable, but the moment is not yet arrived to 
“speak openly on the subject.’ I replied: ‘I have 
“ oiven you proofs of my moderation and prudence ; 
“T believe that in politics one ought to be exceed- 
“inely reserved in one’s words, and exceedingly 
“ decided in one’s actions. There are situations in 
“which there is less danger in a daring course, than 
‘“‘in an excess of prudence. With Lamarmora I am 
“ convinced that we are in a condition to begin war, 
“and even should it last only a short time, you will 
“be forced into helping us.’ Lord Clarendon re- 
“ plied with great vivacity, ‘Oh, certainly, if you 
“are in difficulties, you may rely upon us, and you 
“will see with what energy we shall come to your 
“ assistance.’ 

“ After this, I pressed no further, and confined 
“myself to a few expressions of friendship and sym- 
“pathy for Lord Clarendon, and for England. You 
“can yourself judge of the importance of words 
“uttered by a minister who has the reputation of 
“being prudent and reserved. England, which is 
. “vexed at the peace, would, I am certain, see with 
“pleasure an opportunity arise for a new war, and a 
“‘ war as popular as that for the emancipation of Italy. 
“ Why, then, should we not avail ourselves of the 
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“disposition she is in, and make an attempt to carry 
‘out the destinies of the House of Savoy, and of our 
“country? As this, however, is a question of life 
“and death, we must proceed with great caution ; 
“and therefore I think it is advisable that I should 
“90 to London, to confer with Lord Palmerston, 
“and with the other leaders of the government. 
“If they take the same view of the matter as Lord 
“ Clarendon, we must make secret preparations, raise 
“a loan of thirty millions, on the return of Lamar- 
“mora send an ultimatum to Austria that she cannot 
“accept, and begin war. 

“Tt is impossible that the Emperor should oppose 
“the war; in secret he wishes for it. He undoubt- 
“edly will assist us if he sees England inclined to 
“ enter the lists. Moreover, I intend before my de- 
“ parture to address the Emperor, in language similar 
“to that which I have used to Lord Clarendon. The 
“ last conversations I had with the Emperor, and with 
“ his ministers, were of a kind to prepare the way for 
“a declaration of war. The only obstacle to guard 
“acainst is the Pope. What is to be done with him 
“in the event of an Italian war? 

“JT hope that after reading this letter you will 
“not believe that I have been attacked by brain 
“ fever, or fallen into a state of mental excitement. 
“On the contrary, my intellectual health is excellent ; 
“T never felt calmer. I have earned a character 
“for moderation. Clarendon has often told me 
“so; Prince Napoleon accuses me of being soft, 
“and even Walewski congratulates me on my de- 
“meanour. But, in truth, 1 am persuaded that we 
“may, with great chance of success, try a bold game. 
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“You may be satisfied that I shall enter into no en- 
“‘cagement, present or future. I shall collect facts, 
“and, on my return, the King and my colleagues 
“will decide what is to be done. 

“ Again, to-day, there is no conference. The mi- 
“nute of the proceedings of the stormy sitting of 
“Tuesday has not been drawn up. Lord Clarendon 
“is much inclined to renew the contest with Buol, but 
“the latter, perhaps, will try to avoid it by not mak- 
‘ing any observations on the Protocol. Clarendon, 
“ however, has sent Lord Cowley to Hiibner, to tell 
“him that all England will be indignant at the words 
“uttered by the Austrian minister, as soon as she has 
“knowledge of them. To-day there is a monster 
“dinner at the Emperor’s. It will be difficult for 
“me to talk to him; I shall ask him to grant mea 
“ personal interview.” 

Such is the letter, full of vehemence, written off 
hand, under the influence of one idea; and against 
which, in opposition. to the allegations it contains, 
Lord Clarendon, as far as he is concerned, has pro- 
tested in the House of Lords. Hence a debate which 
is to be regretted. 

One word as to the immediate cause of this debate. 
The publication of a few familiar letters, among which 
the one I have quoted is to be found, has generally 
been considered as ill-timed, or, to say nothing worse, 
premature. In point of fact, their confidential char- 
acter, their having been written in haste, with entire 
openness, and in full security, under the lively impres- 
sion of the moment,the communications they contained 
evidently of a nature intended to be kept private, the 
rapid judgments hazarded upon events and upon men, 
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and the impetuosity they evince —these considerations 
ought to have preserved them under the triple seal of 
secresy, so long as there was any probability of their 
serving the purposes of petty spite, of wounding the 
feelings of others, of putting upon their defence the 
persons whom they compromised. Above all, the 
familiar correspondence of Cavour ought not to have 
been converted into a party weapon, when he was 
no longer here to reply to the statements of others, 
or make any corrections of his own. The proof 
of this assertion was not long in coming. Lord Cla- 
rendon — and he was entitled to do so— has denied 
having uttered the words, or acted the part attributed 
to him. His denial was couched in language of great 
moderation, and expressed with singular courtesy, 
hampered as he was by the fact of there being 
no power of contradiction, restrained by the fear of 
disturbing the ashes of the dead. But he has given 
a denial, and the grave has remained silent. 

In truth, however contradictory they may seem, I 
believe that it is not very difficult to reconcile the 
former assertions of Cavour, and the recent state- 
ment of Lord Clarendon. Lord Clarendon is not 
bound to remember the details of a conversation, to 
all appearance free and unconstrained, which took 
place in 1856; his precise expressions, the tone of 
his voice, his manner, can scarcely be present to 
his memory, however accurate that memory may be. 
With respect to two main points, his recollections 
may be, and are necessarily precise. In th@ first place, 
he is certain that he never meant to urge Piedmont 
to resort to war; and then he could not have forgotten 
that his avowed sympathies, official and unofficial, 
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were completely on the side of Italy and of her 
plenipotentiary ; for at the Congress Cavour repre- 
sented Italy. Now, admitting it to be evident that 
Cavour had strangely deceived himself as to the sup- 
port that would be afforded by Great Britain in the 
event of a struggle with Austria; admitting that this 
delusion, soon dispelled in London, had induced him 
when at Paris to mistake kind assurances for positive 
promises, which is probable enough; yet one can- 
not doubt that these kind assurances were given. 
If not, Lord Clarendon would, in some sort, have 
contradicted the whole tenor of his conduct before 
and after, would have changed his manner towards 
Cavour, if he had given him a dry answer and a cold 
reception when he came to speak to him about Italy. 
And how is it to be explained that Cavour, after an 
interview which he must have quitted in despair as 
to the ultimate support of England, should have re- 
turned home to draw up, in concurrence with England 
herself, the memorandum containing the following 
passage: “ Disturbed by internal revolutions, excited 
“by a violent system of repression, and by foreign 
“ occupation ; menaced by the extension of the power 
“of Austria, Piedmont, at any given moment, may be 
“forced to adopt extreme measures, the consequences 
“ of which it 1s impossible to foresee.” 

This passage seems to me conclusive. Led into 
error by a variety of circumstances, by the tone of 
the English press, by the fact that the Whigs were in 
office, by his private conversations with the English 
he met, by his intimacy with the English minister at 
Turin, by his relations with Lord Clarendon, deceived 
also, it must be said, by his own optimism, which 
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naturally gave a colour to the opinions expressed by 
others, dazzled by the prospect which suddenly opened 
before him, carried away by his own impulse, Cavour 
had fancied that, although separated from the English 
Cabinet, he was not the less certain of being supported 
by England in any enterprise which had for its object 
the independence of Italy. Once more it must be 
said that Lord Clarendon had ill prepared him for 
Lord Palmerston. But is it not possible that Lord 
Palmerston had ill prepared Lord Clarendon? Is it 
not possible that the official sympathies of that repre- 
sentative of Great Britain in favour of Italy, were the 
result of an error similar to that of which that repre- 
sentative was the victim, when, in the Congress, he 
began by showing himself to be one of the warmest 
advocates for the union of the Principalities ? 

Finally abandoned by England, Cavour found that 
he and his country were in that position which he 
had no taste for, viz., “sur la pointe d’une aiguille ;” 
and that he could not remain long in such a position 
— that it was necessary to escape from it as soon as 
possible, and above all in the best way. This way 
Cavour endeavoured to find on his return to Turin. 
One great step had been made. Italy was intoxicated 
with joy and enthusiasm. She had soldiers and she 
had statesmen. What had been begun in the Crimea, 
had been carried on in the Congress, and would one 
day be accomplished by some one. This some one 
was designated by the public voice, and public sub- 
scriptions were opened everywhere to offer to Cavour 
testimonials of a nation’s gratitude. 

Italy was no longer a geographical expression. 
She was a living thing. Cavour had registered her 
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birth in the face of Europe; and when he remembered 
the day-dreams of his youth, in which he had seen 
himself the minister of an Italian kingdom—when, 
too, he called to mind the initiative of Walewski, the 
words of the Emperor Napoleon to Victor Emmanuel, 
“What can we do for Italy?” and possibly other in- 
cidents of his own brilliant diplomatic career at 
Paris—he may have asked himself whether, now that 
the child had been acknowledged, he had not also 
found a sponsor to watch over and protect her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CAVOUR’S DOUBTS AND ANXIETIES — MAZZINI’'S ATTEMPT AT 
GENOA —RATAZZI’S RESIGNATION — CAVOUR FILLS THE VACANT 
OFFICE——PREDICTS WAR——- WANT OF SYMPATHY FROM ENGLAND 
— CAVOUR’S VISIT TO SWITZERLAND IN 1858, AND TO PLOMBIERES 
(STUDIES BUCKLE ON HIS WAY) — JANUARY 1, 1859 —LABOURS 
OF CAVOUR DURING THE WAR TO THE PEACE OF VILLAFRANCA 
— INTERVIEW WITH GARIBALDI— ALARMING TELEGRAM FROM 
THE EMPEROR. 


URING the Congress, Cavour, as is shown by his 

letter to Ratazzi, had been under the influence 
of extravagant hopes, and of a great delusion: he 
had_believed_in immediate war. After this came 
the reality. On his return to Turin, he thus ex- 
presses himself: —“I am very anxious about the 
“state of politics. . . . . . Abandoned as we are by 
“England ; face to face with Austria which is over- 
“ flowing with ill-will and hostility ; having to struggle 
“aoainst Rome and the other Italian princes; you 
“will understand the great difficulties of our posi- 
“tion. Nevertheless, I am not discouraged, for I 
“believe that the country is with us; the general 
“elections will prove it. The eee will be a 
“severe one, for the clerical will employ 
“every means against us. But I a it will be~ 
“beaten; for the > moderate men of the Right 
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“positively refuse to join it, and seem disposed to 
“support the government. If the elections should 
“not be altogether favourable to the ministry, our 
“position would become almost untenable. . . .” 

The elections were far from being entirely fa- 
vourable to the Ministry. Reaction, the natural 
result of any considerable shock, set in with more 
than usual force in Italy, where a powerful party 
was strongly interested in the consolidation. of 
peace. There were, moreover, plenty of people in 
Piedmont ready to make the remark that the only 
positive result of the war was that it cost ten thousand 
men, and a hundred millions of francs; and that this 
was a very high price for the country to pay for 
the personal reputation acquired by Count Cavour 
at Paris. To this Cavour gave an answer similar 
to that which he gave in 1852, when he passed 
for a Conservative. I had just expressed my re- 
eret that Piedmont had not raised the old and 
glorious standard of Savoy. “We have spent,” he 
replied, “hundreds of millions, lost thousands of 
“brave soldiers, suffered disasters, and in-return- we 
“have gained only one thing —the right to consider 
“the tri-coloured flag as our own. Well, I think 
“that this right has not been too dearly purchased.” 
A great number of the electors, however, were of a 
different opinion. The following are the terms in 
which Cavour expressed himself with reference to 
the elections which had just taken place : 

“The result of the elections is, in certain respects, 
“very unfortunate, though it has its good side. The 
“ friends of liberal institutions may congratulate them- 


“selves that the whole of the aristocratical class, 
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“which had hitherto stood aloof, has openly made 
“its appearance on the political arena, and has given 
“its adhesion, in the most explicit manner, to_the. 
“principles of the Statuto...The leaders of the party 
“are perhaps playing a part, but the mass are in 
“earnest. The country is true, and an oath is still 
“held in great respect. Accordingly, I am not at all 
“ disturbed by seeing a dozen marquises, and two dozen 
“counts, figuring on the benches of the Right; to say 
“nothing of a large number of barons and chevaliers. 
“ Most of those who enter the Chamber as belonging to 
“the Clerical party will leave it as mere Conservatives. 
“This transformation will, in a given time, make a 
“ministry of the Right possible; and perhaps it will 
“be an advantage for the country; while it will pro- 
“cure for me the immense advantage of being able 
“to go and spend some time with you. 

“The unfavourable side of the question is to und 
“in the part which religion has been made i in 
“ this affair. Prelates, urged on by Rome and Pati, 
“have organised a real conspiracy—‘ more’ Mazzini. 
“ Secret committees and numerous associations have 
“been organised, with the assistance of the bishops 
“and curés throughout the kingdom. The mot 
“dordre, issued from the Central Committee, 
“spreads with the rapidity of lightning throughout 
“every commune, after passing through the Episcopal 
“Palace and the Presbytery. 

“The Committee has decided upon employing 
“every available spiritual weapon for the purpose of 
“influencing the electors. The confessional has 
“been converted into a professor’s chair for the 
“purpose of indoctrinating the faithful. Priests 
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“have been authorised to draw largely upon Para- 
“dise and Hell. Rome has, for this purpose, opened 
“them an unlimited credit on the next world. The 
“result is that the Liberals are in a state of extreme 
“irritation against the clergy, and that there will be 
“as much difficulty in restraining them as in com- 
“bating their adversaries. 

“T do not despair of success, but I do not shut my 
“eyes to the dangers to which the government is 
“exposed; the slightest false step, right or left, may 
“upset our boat.” 

As the boat did not upset, we may conclude that 
the Ministry did not make any false step; if by 
chance it had made one, I conclude, from the tone 
of the letter, that it would not have been from 
leaning too much to the Right. At all events, 
Cavour consoled the Liberal party as well as he 
could; while they, disappointed at the result of the 
elections, gave vent to their feelings by excluding 
from the Chamber a certain number of canons, 
who had been elected under the provisions of an 
obscure law. Whether the law was so obscure as to be 
in need of a fresh mode of interpretation, I am not 
prepared to affirm ; the less so, as the interpretation 
which the majority adopted was to repeal the law 
and enact another in its place. It might perhaps be 
a question whether this measure, to which its oppo- 
nents took care to attribute an ex post facto opera- 
tion, did not savour a little of the arbitrary. But on 
this point Cavour one day enlightened me, in a way 
to dispel all my doubts. “ After all,” he observed, 
“we could not have a Chamber entirely composed 
of canons.” 
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While the Right, although suffering from the loss 
of a certain number of canons, still formed a re- 
spectable opposition, the Republican party, the 
remnants of which had been electrified by the war 
in the East, showed symptoms of a return to life 
by one of those sudden escapades for which ats 
so distinguished. “ Mazzini,” writes Cavour, “has 
“just been indulging in one of his mad enterprises at 
“Genoa. It was suppressed even before it was begun 
“to be put mto execution. Although it had no real 
“ chance of success, it was not ill combined. The 
“universal indignation which it has excited will justify 
“us in taking severe measures with the Mazzinians, 
‘“‘ who, although they are not to be feared, are very 
“ troublesome.” 

The most important result of the attempt at Genoa 
was the resignation of Ratazzi, who was accused of 
want of foresight and want of energy; even the 
Liberal party was quite prepared to find fault with the 
Home Minister, who, in the recent elections, had not 
‘succeeded in counteracting the intrigues of the Right. 
The services rendered by a man who, during more 
than four years of office, had always shown great 
administrative qualities, and unusual activity, were 
forgotten ; while Novara was remembered. At 
Paris, the events of 1848 were adverted to; and 
it was whispered that he had been an accom- 
plice. Sacrificed to the exigencies of a position of 
affairs which seemed too much for him, Ratazzi left 
a blank in the Cabinet which it would have been 
difficult to fill up, had not the time been fast ap- 
proaching when it was essential that all the powers 
of the State should be centred in one person, and all 
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measures guided by one mind. Cavour, President 
of the Council, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Minister of Finance, now took upon himself the 
duties of the Home Office. 

After the resignation of Ratazzi, towards the end 
of 1857, a marked change took place in Cavour’s 
policy. Without ceasing to be liberal and constitu- 
tional, and to be supported by the majority, his 
policy became more exclusively Itahan; it emanated 
more especially from himself, and it was more 
imperiously imposed upon parliament, who obeyed 
“The majority increased in numbers every day; and 
faith in Cavour spread far and wide. Such faith on 
the part of a nation which looks to a single man for 
the accomplishment of its destinies, so thoroughly 
changes the nature of the parties which it sways, as 
apparently to put an end to them. Accordingly, in 
Italy, at that time, there was but_one policy—I had 
almost said one religion—namely, the will of Cavour. 
To refute the most eloquent harangue, one word, 
one gesture, one smile from him upon whom all 
eyes were turned, was sufficient. The Constitution 
was reduced to.a. mere-machine ; the spirit by which 
it moved was a thing apart. Little by little, Cavour 
arrived at the point of standing alone, at such an 
elevation above the Chambers, that they seemed to 
serve no other purpose than that of recognising a 
power, henceforth, beyond the reach either of their 
support or attack. 

I have said that Cavour announced war more, 
perhaps, than he believed in it. As early as 1856, 
he had convinced himself that the feelings of the 
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Emperor Napoleon towards Italy were full of good- 
will; and that these feelings were encouraged by 
Prince Napoleon. He knew that, being certain of 
the support of France, a general conflagration might 
be turned to account by Piedmont; and that, at all 
events, she ran no risk of being abandoned, in the 
event of a conflict with Austria arising out of some 
sudden and unexpected incident. He considered, 
therefore, that he was entitled to look upon the 
chapter of accidents as favourable to him. 

In order to reconstitute Italy war was a necessity,. 
and he believed in it. He was not satisfied with 
announcing its approach, he led the country to wish 
for, and to fit itself for war; governing, quieti ing, 
and disciplining tl the nation by the prospect of coming 
battles, and of : a sure deliverance. It was this pro- 
spect which established his dictatorship as it had in- 
spired his policy—a_policy.which, as I have already 
stated, was_exclusively_Italian ; having one object 
only, to which everything at home and abroad was 
made subservient ; one governing principle only, in 
the presence of which all former opinions and prin- 
ciples vanished. To isolate Austria, this is the begin- 
ning and the end of the policy of the Foreign Minister. 
He makes every effort to bring back England to his 
side, he endeavours to conciliate Prussia, he succeeds 
in gaining over Russia; and, without any conceal- 
ment, he befriends the Moldavians, the Wallachians, 
and the Hungarians—all who were enemies of his 
enemy. The Minister of the Interior holds in his 
hands the several wires of the administration, all 
ready to be pulled on the slightest notice; at the 
other extremities of the wires are Tuscans, Lombards, 
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Romans, who occupy posts, fill missions, people the 
University and the Chamber. Although Turm is — 
not yet the capital of Italy, it is the capital of the 
Italians. At the same moment when Cavour is 
giving Piedmont to the Italians as their country of _ 


to-day, he is pointing out ‘Italy. to Piedmont as its 


country of to-morrow. He smoothes down his rela- 
tions with the clergy, he conciliates the Right, looks 
to their ranks for councillors and ambassadors, pub- 
lishes letters of Joseph de Maistre breathing hatred 
against Austria, and full of ardour for the inde- 
pendence of Italy. Thus he flatters the amour 
propre of a violent and hostile party, and if he does 
not ensure its concurrence, he disarms its opposition. 
He makes an appeal at one and the same time to 
revolution and tradition; to feelings of liberalism, 
to feelings of nationality, to feelings of monarchy, 
all intermixed for the purpose of defending a cause 
equally dear to all. Again, the Minister of Finance 
is lavish of public money. The army, the navy, 
great public works, are increased to an extent quite 
disproportioned to the resources, to the real wants of 
Piedmont. Million after million is voted for the 
construction of vessels, for the increase of the 
artillery, for additions to the army, for fortifications, 
for the tunnel through the Mont Cenis. At this rate 
war became necessary, absolutely and _ speedily. 
Everyone came at length to wish for it; those who 
were wanting in enthusiasm wished for it out of 
weariness. The King, with his hand upon his 
sword, was eager for the fight, and asked whether 
he was to wait moe longer. The nobility followed 
the King. Cavour’s star never shone with so brilliant 
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a light, in so clear and radiant an atmosphere. 
There was only one cloud on the horizon. The 
cloud was still light, but it was getting darker, 
and looked threatening. England was becoming 
more reserved, more bitter, more hostile.” There was 
but one man in London upon whose sympathies and 
support Cavour relied; and that friend of Italy, 
Lord John Russell*, was then unfortunately, for the 
first time during the last twenty-five years, a 
stranger to the ministerial arrangements of his 
own party. When, therefore, at the beginning 
of 1858, the Tories, from whom Piedmont could 
expect nothing, replaced the Whigs, Cavour had 
long ceased to expect anything from the latter, 
who, when in opposition, so far from modifying 
their policy with respect to Italy, made use of it 
as a lever to damage their adversaries, who were 
in reality more favourable to Cavour, more im- 
partial, and less vehement. ‘“ Have you remarked,” 
he wrote, “the atrocious trick which Lord Pal- 
“ merston has tried to play us? He has endea- 
“voured to gain popularity at our expense, and to 
“turn the affair of the port of Villafranca to account, 
“in the same way as his friends, last winter, endea- 
“ voured to take advantage of Lord Ellenborough’s 


* The following is the opinion that Cavour entertained of 
Lord John Russell in 1848: ‘TI openly declare, although at the 
“risk of being still farther accused of Anglomanie, that Lord John 
“Russell is the most liberal minister of Europe. For thirty years 
‘and more, whether on the benches of the opposition or in office, 
‘che has always shown himself faithful to the cause of liberty and 
“progress. He has never ceased being the champion of the most 
“‘oenerous principles.” (Speech pronounced in the Chamber of 
Deputies on October 20, 1848.) 
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“‘ famous despatch.” The attitude adopted by Eng- 
land was a just cause of anxiety to Cavour, who was 
less alarmed at any possible direct consequences it 
might produce, than he was at the moral effect it 
might have upon Europe, and especially upon the 
decisions of the Emperor Napoleon. The fears, 
therefore, that he entertained were serious, though 
far from beg so great as those of the people, who 
were convinced that, on the first shot being fired, Eng- 
land would take part with Austria. In March, 1859, I 
happened to be at Genoa with a friend, and we were 
looking upon the port crowded with vessels bear- 
ing the Sardinian flag. “They have not much to 
do,” observed a boatman who was rowing us about 
the harbour. “ Why not,” I replied, “‘ what do you 
say to the war? If France is with you, are you going 
to be afraid of Austria at sea?” “ Austria? Cer- 
tainly not; but England.” “And do you suppose 
that England is gomg to war with you?” “TI can’t 
say,” retorted the sailor, “but I know this, that 
you will not persuade a single owner of a vessel 
to freight his ship for Liverpool; he might send 
it to Marseilles, perhaps. Look there,’ continued 
he, pointing to a British frigate which was dancing 
up and down at the mouth of the harbour, “ there 
is one waiting now.” 

The winter of 1857-8 was a severe trial to Cavour. 
The agitation occasioned by Orsini’s attempt, the 
discussion on the law which in Piedmont was con- 
sequent upon that attempt, and was somewhat 
similar to the bill which occasioned the downfall of 
Lord Palmerston in England; the great increase in 
the number and importance of the communications 
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with Paris, his labours and his anxieties, made 
some rest absolutely necessary. In the following 
summer he wrote to my father: “If I can con- 
“trive to get free for a fortnight, I shall take ad- 
“vantage of it to pay a visit to Geneva, and to make © 
“a little tour in Switzerland. If I am able to 
“accomplish this plan, which I have long coveted, it 
“will be about July10..... Iam very tired, but I 
“ believe that a few days’ rest will set me up.” 

He arrived accordingly, at the beginning of July, at 
Geneva, and was there the object of a popular ovation 
which seemed to gratify him, and to which he replied 
by a speech warmly appealing to the sympathies of 
Switzerland in favour of Italy. He did not long 
enjoy the rest he came in search of. He had hardly 
been a few days at Geneva before he had to set off 
for Plombieres. There, however, he found what was. 
better than rest, compensation for all his fatigues, 
and fresh energy, in the positive assurance that all 
his hopes would soon be converted into certainties, 
into joy and triumph. 

I was absent from home at that period. On my 
return to Presinges, I looked in vain for a book 
which had recently been published in England, and 
which had been lent to me by a friend. Had 
the book been my own I should not, perhaps, 
have taken so much trouble about it. It was a thick 
volume—“ The Introduction to the History of Civili- 
sation in England,” by Buckle. Some days later, my 
father meeting Cavour at Zurich, on his return from 
Plombiéres, ascertained that the volume which had 
given me so much anxiety was in his possession. 
Cavour had carried it off to read on the journey, and 
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was not inclined to return it until he had been able to 
finish it. It was not till six weeks later that the book 
found its way back with this note : “I have just sent 
“ off Buckle’s book through the Intendant of Annecy, 
“ with a request that he would forward it to you; 
“ and I hope you will obtain Mr. Haldimand’s forgive- 
“ness for having kept it so long. Pray tell him, as 
“my excuse, that I wished to read it from beginning 
“to end; which is no such easy matter with the work 
“of two departments on one’s hands. 

“ Notwithstanding its absence of method, great 
“length, and want of clearness, it is a book that 
“deserves to be read ; for it marks, in my opinion, a 
“change of direction in the English mind, which 
“cannot but have very remarkable results. If I 
“ were not minister, I should endeavour to write an 
“ article upon it.” 

That Cavour, in the month of September 1858, 
should read the six hundred pages of Buckle’s book, | 
and consider how it might form the subject of an 
article, seems to me worthy of notice. 

Cavour had gone to Plombieres, in strict zncognito, 
provided with a passport in which his name did 
not appear. On his return he everywhere announced 
that there would be war. The object and result 
of his conference with the Emperor, which at first it 
would appear was to have been kept secret, was 
no longer a mystery. As to the particulars of the 
interview, there were but two persons who could 
have raised the veil, and of these only one survives. 
Of the provisions of the treaty that was concluded, 
the following may be considered as matters of history : 
the creation of a northern kingdom of Italy, extend- 
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ing to the Adriatic, and including the Duchies of 
Parma and Modena; the limits of Tuscany increased 
by that portion of the Pontifical States situated on 
the north side of the Appenines; lastly, in return for 
this, the annexation of Nice and Savoy to France. 
It has been reported that there was a question of offer- 
ing the northern part of Savoy to Switzerland, in ex- 
change for the canton of Ticino, but such a project 
would have greatly lessened the sympathies of Swit- 
zerland for the cause of Italy, sympathies which were 
so little appreciated. What seems certain is, that 
Cavour wished to induce Switzerland to enter into an 
alliance with Piedmont, but that he was dissuaded 
from it by the Emperor. “I know the Swiss,” the 
Emperor said, “better than you do; there is nothing 
to be done in that direction.” Cavour did not 
persist, but he still held to his opinion. In 1859 
he asked me more than once what I thought Swit- 
zerland would do in the event of Garibaldi being 
compelled to seek refuge in the territory of the con- 
federation and being pursued thither by the Austrians. 
“ Switzerland,” I told him, “ would oppose the entry of 
the Austrians.” “ That, then, would be a case of war?” 
said he. “ War, no doubt; but a case of war, what 
do you mean by that?” Lasked. “ That Switzerland 
should march upon Milan,” was the reply. Upon 
which I observed, that it seemed to me that it would 
be difficult for Switzerland to consider it such a case 
of war as he had described; that such a violation of 
territory, provoked and pre-arranged, would be a 
still greater snare for Switzerland than for Austria 
herself. 

At Plombiéres, then, war was resolved on, and 
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the object of the war precisely determined. It is 
probable, however, that one article of the conven- 
tion—and that the first—will always remain un- 
known, having been obliterated by subsequent 
events. J mean the article that fixed the nature, 
place, and time of the first explosion. The 
Emperor’s speech to M. Hiibner, on January 1, 1859, 
surprised Cavour just as much as it spread con- 
sternation on the Bourse, and the Emperor him- 
self was not prepared for the effect produced by 
the utterance of a few words, which, as he declared, 
had no reference to the affairs of Italy. However, 
that may be, these few words, looked upon as the 
prelude to approaching hostilities, put Austria upon 
. her guard, took Piedmont by surprise, found France 
unprepared, and must have disturbed all previous 
arrangements. What were those arrangements ? 
Upon this poimt all conjectures are permissible. 
But, apart from political stipulations, the following 
anecdote has the merit of bemg authentic; besides 
having its unknown element. The Emperor said 
one day to Cavour, at Plombieres, “ Are you aware 
“ that there are only three men in Europe; we two, 
“ and a third whom I will not name.” 

Eight months of violent crisis for Piedmont and 
Cavour intervened between the reception on New 
Year’s day at the Tuileries, and the peace of Villa- 
franca. It was a period of incessant and prodigious 
labour, of protracted and poignant emotion, of su- 
preme efforts. Before the war broke out, down to 
the very hour so anxiously expected, and which now 
had at last arrived, all the preparations seemed in- 
sufficient, the measures incomplete, the resources and 
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the armaments insignificant, when compared with 
the greatness of the danger so often invoked. It 
was that anxious moment which marks the transition 
from conception to execution; when, on its very 
threshold as it were, the most far-sighted perceive 
how much has been forgotten, and the boldest turn 
cold at the uncertainty of the prospect before them. 
Having reached this moment — which, however, no 
one wished to avoid——Cavour was everywhere, work- 
ing day and night, superintending the enrolment of 
the various corps of volunteers, attending to the pro- 
visioning of the army, organising every branch of 
the public service for every contingency, inspecting 
Casale and Alexandria — giving precise orders to 
the agents of the Home Office, and written instruc- 
tions to those of the Foreign Department, and 
sending off numerous and long despatches, all im his 
own handwriting; at the same time watching with 
anxiety every change in the politics of Europe, every 
turn and oscillation in public opinion, attentive to the 
slightest rumours and to the smallest incidents, read- 
ing the English newspapers, treasuring up some 
expressions emanating from Berlin; informing him- 
self of what was passing at Florence, at Bologna, 
at Parma; uneasy as to the attitude of parties 
in France; his faith, on one occasion, but on one 
only, shaken in the Emperor himself. To all this, 
a thousand minor details have to be added: con- 
ferences with the English Minister, who advises 
and protests; with the French Minister, who ad- 
vises and dissuades; with some traveller fresh 
from Paris; interviews with great and small, with 
envoys on the eve of departure, with intendants, 
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with volunteer leaders, with Tuscans, with Lom- 
bards who entreat to be allowed to serve in the 
ranks; in a word, with all the world. At all 
hours of the night, couriers and telegraphic mes- 
sages. Hardly in bed, when he has to get up 
again, to unravel long documents in cipher, and to 
reply to them. What enormous fatigue, how many 
causes for weariness of mind, for discouragement 
and irresolution. But amidst so many trials one 
great agony was spared him. He might entertain 
doubts of Europe, of France, of the war, of success ; 
but that cruel doubt of self which sometimes takes 
possession of the strongest minds was unknown to 
him. One day, at Turin, when there was a talk of 
a Congress, on going to Cavour’s house, I saw his 
valet in the ante-room, reading the papers. “So,” I 
observed, “we are to have peace.” “ Peace!” he 
replied; “ nothing of the kind; the newspapers 
don’t know what they are talking about; Monsieur 
le Comte is in too good spirits for that!” 

Of all the anxieties which pressed upon Cavour 
at this period, the greatest and the most natural 
was occasioned by the opposition which the Em- 
peror’s designs appeared to meet with, from a nation 
with whom the war ought to have been doubly po- 
pular. If there was a cause capable of awakening 
the warlike instincts of France, where was it to be 
found if not in that Italian cause, the theme, for the 
last thirty years, of the declamations of flatterers of 
public opmmion? Were these instincts so completely 
dormant, that no cry of liberty could rouse them, no 
battle-cry awaken them from their lethargy? “We 
“have been led on by degrees,” said Cavour, in a 
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letter to me of March 20, 1859, “to undertake a 
“just and glorious task, but an exceedingly perilous 
“one. We had not sufficiently taken into account 
“the selfishness developed in modern society by ma- 
“terial interests. In spite of this obstacle, I trust 
“we shall succeed. Italy is ripe. The experience 
“acquired in 1848 has borne its fruits. There are 
“no Guelfs or Ghibellines now. With some trifling 
“ exceptions, from the Alps to the Adriatic there is 
“but one banner — that of Victor Emmanuel.” 

It was about the same period that the valet whom 
I have just mentioned went one morning into the 
room where Cavour was at work, to say that there 
was aman below who asked to see the Count. “What 
ishis name?” “He would not give it. He has a large 
stick, and a broad-brimmed hat; but he will have it 
that Monsieur le Comte expects him.” “Ah!” re- 
plied Cavour, rising from his chair, “let him come 
“in... . .” That man was Garibaldi, just arrived 
from Caprera. Cavour had always entertained a good 
opinion of Garibaldi. I remember formerly, with 
reference to the affairs of Montevideo, Cavour describ- 
ing to me, in terms of sympathy and praise, the 
chequered life of one who at that time passed for a 
gallant adventurer. The events of 1848 had brought 
Garibaldi back to Italy, where he increased his repu- 
tation for personal bravery ; and where he displayed 
a degree of military capacity for a long time ques- 
tioned by professional men, to whom the fame ac- 
quired by a general whose name was not to be 
found in the army list gave umbrage. At the siege 
of Rome, he deserved to become the hero of Italy. 
In 1859, Cavour had two reasons for strongly desir- 
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ing the cooperation of Garibaldi the one purely 
political, arising out of his position as head of a 
party which his defence of Rome had given hin ; 
the other arising out of a just appreciation of 
the services to be expected from an able soldier, 
and one brave even to rashness. Garibaldi would 
be certain to carry with him the majority of the 
Republicans of Italy; and this was a great object 
to attain, anxious as Cavour was that all the living 
forces of the country should be made to contribute 
to the national work. Hence the enrolment of the 
volunteers. But it required all Cavour’s firmness, 
and especially all his power, to overcome the impedi- 
ments he met with, not only from the War Minister, 
who considered that this corps would prove an ele- 
ment of military disorder, but also from civilians and 
the diplomatic corps, who looked upon it as an 
element of political disorder. I remember having 
heard Cavour complain, on several occasions in 1859, 
that he could not obtain the uniforms, ammunition, 
and arms, which he had been promised for the volun- 
teers. Moreover, he laid great store upon these 
irregular bodies, trusting to their strikmeg the first 
blow, and thus opening the campaign by some 
achievement that would redound to the glory of 
Italy. “We must,” he repeated, “be the first in 
“the field; we must fire our first shot before the ar- 
“rival of the French, . . . .” And he studied the 
map in search of the route which Garibaldi was not 
long in tracing for himself. 

I said that on one occasion, and on one only, 
Cavour had feared that there might be some hesita- 
tion on the part of the Emperor. That single occa- 
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sion was about the 20th of April, 1859, when a 
telegraphic message, laconic and imperative, arrived 
from Paris. It wag in these words, “ Accept imme- 
diately the preliminary conditions of Congress, and 
answer by telegraph.” These conditions were, the 
disbanding of the volunteers, the cessation of all war- 
like preparations; in other words, a general retrograde 
movement, the financial consequences of which Pied- 
mont was as little able to bear, as Cavour was to 
brave its political effects. Cavour’s omnipotence 
was owing to the confidence he inspired, a con- 
fidence which almost amounted to religious faith ; 
which admitted of no discussion, gave rise to no 
contest; which was such that when “ he answered 
for everything,” it made men inaccessible to the 
slightest feelmg of alarm. This blind confidence, 
this faith which he had called forth, and which 
he obtained from a nation at variance on so man 

points, but unanimous in their belief in him,-and 
submitting to the discipline which the Riga of 
their.choice imposed upon them, made success not 
only an imperative political necessity, but a sacred 
obligation. To stop suddenly in that course, into 
which he had precipitated his country four months 
since, to retrace his steps, was to have been tricked, 
to have been deceived, to be ruined. On receiving 
the injunction to accede to the conditions of the Con- 
gress, Cavour staggered at first under the blow; 
for an instant he felt undecided, rebellious; then 
he silenced his suspicions and submitted, and his 
answer, written in his own hand, which had perhaps 
signed the destruction of his glory and power, flew 
back on the telegraphic wire. Forty-eight hours 

s 2 
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later, two officers in white uniforms traversed the 
streets of Turin. They brought with them the ulti- 
matum of Austria. - 

War was to Cavour both triumph and repose; it 
was the crowning point of his policy, and set his 
mind at rest. No doubt it entailed upon him other 
labours, and other cares; but however heavy these 
might be, they seemed lght to one whose mind 
was emancipated from the feverish excitement of 
expectation and the agony of doubt. The work, 
however, was severe. On setting off to take com- 
mand of the army, General Lamarmora had left 
his department in the hands of Cavour, who thus 
became Minister of War, in addition to the other 
offices which he already filled. The opening of the 
campaign had no doubt greatly simplified matters m 
the Foreign department. It put an end to all reserve, 
to all finessing, to all shades of opinion, and it reduced 
the communications with the powers of Europe to 
a few circulars. In fact, the Gordian knot once 
cut, there was nothing left for diplomacy to do. 
On the other hand, in time of war and on the theatre 
of the struggle, the civil administration of the country 
was so often in close connection with the administra- 
tion of the army, if not in subordination to it, that 
it was a real advantage to have the Home and War 
offices placed in the same hands. Far from being in 
each other’s way, the two departments, guided by the 
same head, were an assistance to each other. But 
yet the task was complicated, and was rendered 
both more laborious and more delicate by the pre- 
sence of the French army, the commissariat of which 
naturally required assistance from the Sardinian Go- 
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vernment. Cavour performed his new duties with 
the ease and vigour, the care and success, which 
always attended his own direct and personal superin- 
tendence. He was at length able to arm, pay, 
and feed the volunteers as he liked, and that 
without prejudice to the army, whose wants of all 
kinds were supplied with the greatest regularity. 
While Cavour was taking care that there was no 
deficiency in the supplies, that the arsenals were 
amply provided, that the railroads were at the dis- 
posal of the Government and in an efficient state, 
that blanks in the army were filled up by new levies, 
and hospitals in readiness, he had also to attend to 
the organisation of the provinces annexed to Pied- 
mont by the victories of the allies, to bring them at 
once under the institutions of the old territory, to set 
them in the right way, to carry on their administra- 
tion, to constitute and unite them. On the same 
man, whose vigorous frame had to bear these ac- 
cumulated burdens, the political direction of Italy 
also rested—not the general conduct of affairs only, 
but what was still more complicated and difficult, the 
conduct of men’s minds. But I must stop: I will 
not pretend to enumerate all that was accomplished 
by Cavour during those few rapid weeks when he 
reaped the harvest so laboriously sown. Such labours 
were enough to overwhelm any other man, but his 
active spirit seemed to find relief in them, as a 
farmer finds relief when he surveys and gathers in 
his numerous and heavy crops. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


CAVOUR’S VISIT TO GENEVA AFTER THE PEACE OF VILLAFRANCA 
—RECOVERS FROM HIS DEJECTION AND FORMS NEW PLANS— 
HIS RETURN TO POWER——HIS LETTERS— ANNEXATION OF NICE 
AND SAVOY—GARIBALDI’S EXPEDITION TO SICILY——-OATH OF 
ALLEGIANCE OF ITALY TO VICTOR EMMANUEL—SPEECHES OF 
CAVOUR ON ROME AND VENICE—MADME. ALFIERI. 


N one of the first days of August 1859, the steam- 
boat which plies along the Savoy side of the lake 

of Geneva landed one of its passengers at the port 
of Hermance. He walked with a quick step towards 
a small country-house where I was in the habit of 
spending part of the summer; but finding it shut 
up, he sent his servant to enquire in the village for 
some conveyance to Presinges, which was about two 
leagues distant. After the lapse of half an hour, the 
servant returned with a country cart, drawn by a 
farmer’s horse, the only conveyance of the place, and 
driven by its owner, who apologised for being unable 
to do better. “ Why apologise? it will do very well,” 
said the traveller, as he leapt into the cart, and placed 
himself with the two others on a seat, behind which 
his modest luggage was stowed away. ‘They started ; 
the vehicle was rough, and the road in many places 
stony; but the horse, filled with oats, trotted well, and 
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the driver made free use of his whip. As they went 
along at a devil’s pace, as the traveller afterwards 
called it, he looked about him, made observations 
on the appearance of the country and on the state 
of the harvest, and questioned his neighbour as to the 
nature of the soil and the various crops, the value 
of land and the return it gave, and showed all the 
knowledge of an experienced practical man. On 
reaching Presinges he got down, shook off his stiffness, 
thanked the owner of the cart, who steadily refused 
all payment, and entered the hall, where he learnt 
that all the family were at Geneva. Not the least 
discouraged, he set off again on foot for the house of 
my uncle, which was not quite a mile from that of 
my father. The distance was not great, but the road 
was up hill, and the heat oppressive. The traveller 
took off his coat, and after ten minutes’ walk, turning 
round to the front of the house, he went straight to 
the drawing-room door, opened it, and on meeting 
my uncle, who hurried towards him, embraced him 
warmly. He then threw himself into an arm-chair, 
and asked for a glass of iced water. This visitor in 
shirt-sleeves has no doubt been recognised as the 
vanquished of Villafranca. 

Cavour was not taken entirely by surprise at Villa- 
franca. He had already been anxious for several 
days. Without, however, being apprehensive that 
peace would be concluded so soon and so suddenly, 
he was nevertheless alarmed at certain symptoms of 
weariness and hesitation in the prosecution of the 
war. On receiving the first intelligence of the arm- 
istice, he set off for the camp, where being at once 
introduced into the presence of the Emperor, he did 
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not disguise his feelings of pain and resentment ; and 
when he arrived in Switzerland, these feelings were still 
‘at their height. Staggering under the blow which 
had just overturned the scaffolding of his policy, 
which had destroyed his half-realised hopes and his 
half-accomplished designs, looking out in the midst 
of the ruins for some fresh path which he was unable 
to discover, disappoimted, wounded to the quick, he 
gave vent, according to his custom, with perfect 
openness, to his feelings. Yet, notwithstanding his 
irritation, which he made no effort to conceal, I never 
heard him attribute the sudden veering round of the 
Emperor to any secret arrangements, or to any 
interested views. “He yielded,” Cavour said, “to 
“the pressure of certain persons around him, who 
“‘ were impatient to return to Paris, to the fear which 
“the heat of the climate made him entertain for the 
“health of his army, and to the repulsion he felt at 
“the sight of battle-fields—these were the motives 
“‘ which decided him. He gave me excellent reasons 
“for not making war, but not one good one for 
“making peace.” 

But during the first days after Cavour’s arrival in 
Switzerland he was in too great a state of agitation 
to care about being impartial. The fever of his 
mind showed itself in his appearance. He was not 
in a state of dejection, but of revolt; absent, pre- 
occupied, moody, apparently turning over in his 
mind his ruined projects, recurring to his previous 
combinations which were at an end. He returned, 
however, rapidly to his natural state; and with it 
came oblivion of the past, which it was now useless 
to contemplate, with it fresh hopes, ‘other plans, a 
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new policy, a new plan of campaign. His tempera- 
ment was too elastic to remain long depressed, and 
in less than a week after his arrival his habitual 
calmness of judgement returned. “ We must not look 
“back,” he would say to us, “but forwards. We 
“have been following a path which has been cut 
“short ; well, we have only to follow another. It 
“will take twenty years to do what might have been 
“accomplished in a few months. We cannot help it. 
“ Besides, England has as yet done nothing for Italy. 
“Tt is her turn now. I shall look after Naples. I 
‘shall be accused of being a revolutionist ; but, above 
“all, we must march forward, and we shall march 
“ forward !” : 

Thus Cavour was not long before he came to 
appreciate thoroughly the situation in which Italy 
was placed by the conditions of a peace, the last 
words of which were so far from having been 
uttered ; and he perceived how that situation, so 
full of contradictions and consequently of resources, 
might be turned to account. He came to the con- 
clusion, that France could not so far contradict her- 
self as to allow a diplomatic settlement to be forced 
upon Italy, which would practically nullify all the 
moral consequences of her victory. In order to 
make the war bear real fruit8; in order to found a 
kingdom, not the one which had been intended, but 
one which by its extent should be a real step towards 
an united Italy ; in order to create an Italian king- 
dom out of Solferino and Magenta, in spite of Villa- 
franca, it was enough that Italy should will it. 
Henceforth, Cavour was clear as to the path he had 
to follow ; it was a tortuous path, beset with difficul- 
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ties and obstacles which must be surmounted or 
avoided, leading through dark defiles which must be 
encountered silently, as if in the dead of night, but 
it was the only path which led to the independence 
and unity of Italy ; and Italy, left by the too sudden 
termination of the war, as much exposed as ever to 
the menaces of Austria, could, henceforth, become 
free only on condition of being united. The policy he 
had to inaugurate was very different from that which 
he had hitherto adopted. It was a policy full of 
complications; sometimes slow to the extent of being 
stationary ; at others rash to the extent of defying all 
Europe! At one time pushing forward events with- 
out appearing on the scene, at another throwing off 
the mask without scruple—a policy which it is im- 
possible to define, but of which Cavour described the 
spirit when he said, a few days before his return to 
Turin, during a conversation on the events that had 
occurred, “ Well, they will force me to pass the re- 
“ mainder of my lfe in conspiring.” 

If the part that Cavour had to play was changed, 
his personal position was no less so. The treaty of 
Villafranca, by dividing public opinion, had weakened 
the instrument upon which Cavour relied; and it 
had also lowered the prestige, and with it the power 
of the minister in whose despite it had been con- 
cluded. Faith in Cavour was shaken by his inability 
to prevent the peace. Henceforth his character 
would be discussed, his measures attacked ; parties 
anxious to recover their liberty would hasten to 
throw off the yoke under which they had been com- 
pelled to bend, and to escape from the dominion of 
a man who had held them by the power of his will. 
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A valiant and popular soldier was already surrounded 
by impatient and ardent spirits, by partisans, by 
organisers of plots, by all those elements of opposi- 
tion so formidable to any policy which required tact 
and was founded upon moderation. Then there were 
the sincere and active partisans of a confederation, 
some actuated by love for the deposed princes, others 
by national feeling. Even at Turin, in the Chambers, 
and around the King, Cavour had enemies who were 
raising their heads, accusing him of being inor- 
dinately ambitious, and of having encouraged re- 
volution, and thus indisposed the Emperor towards 
Italy. The foreign relations of Italy were also greatly 
changed. Those European powers who had looked 
upon the war with displeasure, which fear of France 
had alone kept in check, would certainly not be in a 
humour to tolerate its renewal by that State which 
they hated the most and dreaded the least. They 
would not allow Sardinia to infringe, in the slightest 
degree, stipulations which they considered only too 
favourable to her. It was also evident that the 
French Government itself, out of a natural feeling of 
generosity towards a vanquished enemy, and in con- 
sequence of the reaction which always follows any 
violent course of proceeding, would for a time, at 
least, incline towards Austria, would turn a deaf ear 
to the claims of Italy, and be strongly opposed to 
any enterprise in which she saw a condemnation of 
her own conduct, and a proof of ingratitude. Eng- 
land alone, where, by a sudden change of feeling, 
public opinion during the war had declared itself in 
favour of Italy, with a vehemence which was only 
increased by the peace of Villafranca—and where, 
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in consequence, as it seemed, of the successes of the 
French and Piedmontese armies in Lombardy, a 
Whig ministry, with Lord John Russell as Foreign 
minister, had been brought into power— England 
alone might offer to Piedmont a warm and unreserved 
support. But that support would be one of moral in- 
fluence alone, calculated to have some weight in the 
decisions of France; but insufficient to counteract 
them, and more likely, perhaps, to hurry them on, 
than to arrest their course. Thus, on every side, 
abroad and at home, there were difficulties and 
dangers of an opposite kind, none of which could be 
escaped from without encountering a host of others. 
But, as Cavour had said, “they must march for- 
“ward.” The stipulations of Villafranca, admirable 
if they had preceded the war, were inefficacious at its 
close. A stroke of the pen will arrest the march of 
armies, but it cannot arrest the march of peoples. 
Submission, whether from sheer exhaustion and want 
of confidence in herself, or from a vain reliance on 
hopes which had no foundation ; in either case sub- 
mission was a course full of danger for Italy. To 
conspire therefore, and to induce the whole country 
to join in the conspiracy, was, as Cavour thought, a 
matter of necessity. That it should be a necessity, 
was enough for him. He undertook to set the con- 
spiracy on foot, and to conduct it. Towards the end 
of the year, he replaced Ratazzi. 

During the last six months of 1859, affairs had 
taken a more definite shape, and, in some respects, a 
more promising one. Baron Ricasoli, by his bold- 
ness in assuming the lead, and by that resolute firm- 
ness which made him at a later period the worthy 
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and chosen successor of Cavour—had kept Tuscany 
intact and united. In the Duchies, M. Farini, by his 
energy and skill, had justified the high opinion ever 
entertained of him by Cavour. The mere prolonga- 
tion of these provisional governments conferred upon 
them a sort of prescriptive right, which was favour- 
able to them, but it soon became necessary to give 
them a distinct character of permanence which 
might put a stop to agitation, allay anxiety, restore 
confidence, and discourage intrigues and hostility. 
To attain the object in view, the acquiescence of 
France was necessary ; but this object was a direct 
violation of the Treaty of Zurich, which had just 
solemnly confirmed the stipulations of Villafranca. 
It was difficult for the Emperor’s government to 
grant its acquiescence, but it was still more difficult 
to refuse it. England was giving vigorous support 
to Piedmont, and urgent with France in her favour. 
“JT found on my arrival,” writes Cavour, “that 
“matters were upon the whole improving. What- 
Sever X may say, no one now dreams of 
“restoring the Grand Duke of Tuscany. The French 
“minister himself, who is Walewski all over, has 
“sinoularly changed his tone. He passes sentence 
“ upon the House of Lorraine, and confines himself to 
“ resisting the union of Tuscany and Piedmont.” This 
was written in October. In December he says: “'The 
“Emperor’s feelings are becoming decidedly more 
“ favourable to Italy ;” and, a few days later, when 
the reassembling of a Congress appeared to have 
been resolved upon, and even the date fixed: “If 
“you make a trip to Paris this winter, you will find 
“me at the ‘ Hotel Bristol.’ Ihave engaged the apart- 
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“ments occupied by Count Buol in 1856, with the 
“object, as ever, of invading Austrian territory.” 
His confidence had returned, and with it his playful- 
ness. In the same letter from which the above lines 
are extracted, Cavour, in answer to a question which 
I had been requested to put to him by the lessees 
of arailway from Geneva to Annecy, says: “You wish, 
“T conclude, to know my opinion of the Annecy rail- 
“way in a financial point of view; in other words, 
“ whether the shares of the company will be placed, 
“in Baron Rothschild’s catechism, among the good 
“or bad. I will not give you a diplomatic answer, 
“but will say at once—that the shares of the railway 
“‘from Geneva to Annecy will be classed amongst 
“the most objectionable, if the tunnel through the 
“Mont Cenis does not succeed; and among those 
“which are dearest to good souls, if it does. Now, 
“will the tunnel succeed? ‘To that I reply that 
“JT have unbounded faith mn the success of the 
“undertaking; but that, like all believers, my faith 
“is blind—that is to say, it is not the result of 
“solid reasoning. I thank you for having made 
“me acquainted with M. ’s opinion on Central 
“Ttaly. It gives me more courage to encounter 
xX , who, in his capacity of neo-devotee, can 
“hardly be favourable to my mission at the Con- 
“ ORERS. 

The literary event by which the expectations of 
diplomacy throughout Europe were frustrated is 
well known. The Pope and the Congress appearing 
to be incompatible, the Congress did not take place. 
France, set at liberty by the refusal of the other 
powers to cooperate with her in the settlement of the 
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affairs of Italy, recovered her power of action, and 
thenceforth held the balance in her own hands; and 
the side to which it inclined was decided by Cavour 
throwing into one of the scales Nice and Savoy. 

The annexation of Savoy to France excited too 
strong and too just a feeling in my own country to 
make it possible for me to review coldly the act by 
which Cavour, in contempt of the rights of Switzer- 
land, alienated a portion of the states entrusted to his 
care. That the cession of two territories of small ex- 
tent was but a slight compensation for the sacrifices 
France had made for Italy, I admit; that the final 
establishment of a considerable kingdom south of 
the Alps gave to that power by whose means this 
kingdom had been brought into existence the right 
to insist on substantial guarantees, I do not deny; 
that, for Savoy itself, it was better to become a 
French department than an Italian department is 
at least plausible*: but that precise reservations 
should not have been made for the express purpose 
of upholding engagements, which were all the more 
sacred from the circumstance that the country to 
which they bound Piedmont was comparatively 


* In 1847, Cavour says in one of his letters, with reference to a 
certain agricultural undertaking: ‘‘ You must not think of Savoy. 
“‘Tt would be far better to remain in Switzerland or go to France. 
“In Savoy’s present state it would not answer. If she changes, it 
“ will be to become French, and in that case, it is just as well to 
“90 at once to France.” 

_In 1858, he says: ‘‘I don’t talk to you of Savoy ; I confess that 
“her ingratitude towards the Government has deeply grieved me. 
‘¢ Her answer to our conciliatory policy, and our efforts to deve- 
“lope her resources as rapidly as possible, has been the choice of 
“¢ men as hostile to us as she could possibly find.” 
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feeble and disarmed, can alone be excused by poli- 
tical necessity; and that is precisely ae in my 
opinion, condemns it. 

I pass on; and, without dwelling on the successive 
incorporations, the internal organisation, the fusion 
of the Italian provinces into one State, I come to 
the last of the great events which were either insti- 
gated by Cavour, or the direction of which was 
subject to his influence. Towards the middle of 
April 1859, Garibaldi left Turm for Nice, in order to 
encourage the resistance of the people of that town 
to the proposed annexation, on which they would 
soon be called upon to vote. To go from Turin to 
Nice, one must pass by Genoa. On getting out of 
the carriage at Genoa, Garibaldi made an appoint- 
ment for the same evening with a friend, with whom 
he intended to continue the journey. The evening 
came, but not Garibaldi, who merely sent word to 
his travelling companion that he was detained at 
Genoa. About a fortnight later the “ thousand men” 
were sailing for Sicily. 

It is evident that Cavour was neither ignorant of, 
nor prevented Garibaldi’s expedition. Was he 
unable or unwilling to do so? If he was un- 
willing, I am inclined to think it was because he felt 
that he would be powerless to prevent it; and that 
he was averse to an open rupture with Garibaldi, who 

was backed by national feeling, while at the same time 
he was quite disposed to admit into his political com- 
binations the eventual fall of the Neapolitan monarchy. 
The impediments which Government was supposed to 
have placed in the way of the enrolment of the volun- 
teers, of their equipment, and of their embarkation, 
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are all mere illusions. I said that Cavour was averse 
to oppose the stream of popular favour which bore 
Garibaldi along. Perhaps he was apprehensive of 
being overwhelmed by it, and of losing the popularity 
which he had slowly acquired, and had so long en- 
joyed. But.it was from reason, rather than from 
moral weakness, that he was anxious to retain his 
popularity ; and that he avoided resisting a move- 
ment with which he naturally sympathised, and any 
opposition to which might prove fatal to the nation 
as well as to the Government. Cavour carefully pre- 
serves his popularity for the day when, in the presence 
of a real and pressing danger, the time is come to 
put it to the test, and with it to stem the current of 
revolution. On that day, he will not hesitate to risk 
it. He who gave way before a partizan leader, em- 
barking in a dark night, with a small band of faithful 
followers, on an enterprise, apparently desperate ; he 
will then impose his will, dictate his conditions to 
the conqueror of a kingdom, to one whose footsteps 
are followed by an army, and whose feet are kissed 
by the multitude. In vain will Garibaldi then at- 
tempt to bend that iron arm which reaches even to 
him ; in vain will he write to the King, urging him 
to dismiss his minister ; notwithstanding the power 
of his glory, of his patriotism, of the idolatry of the 
crowds who follow him; notwithstanding the interests 
and passions of which he is the representative ; in 
vain will he then come before parliament to protest, 
to demand, to accuse. He will be vanquished by 
Cavour, vanquished almost without a struggle; and 
the nation, notwithstanding their love for him, will 
welcome his defeat with vehement applause. 
T 
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At one moment, Cavour’s power seemed to be tot- 
tering, but he had strengthened it by an act of great 
boldness—the invasion of the Marches. This had re- 
established his credit, diverted attention from Garibaldi 
to himself, and caused his fading popularity to shine 
with renewed lustre. It was an act which nothing 
but the daring genius which conceived it, and the 
state of permanent warfare of that troubled time 
which rendered its execution possible, was sufficient to 
explain. It was one of those bold strokes which could 
only have been ventured upon by the minister who 
had sent a Piedmontese army to the Crimea. Never, 
perhaps, were political combinations more imperious, 
or their requirements more inexorable than during 
this short campaign, entered upon without pretext, 
and prosecuted without scruple. It was a fearful 
game, but one which, with a view to an Italian kine- 
dom, it was as necessary, as it seemed impossible, to 
play. Cavour surveyed his cards, played this great 
game, and won. 

Eighteen months after Villafranca, and about one 
year after Cavour’s return to office, delegates from 
the whole of Italy, with the exception of Rome and 
Venice, were assembled at Turin, and took the oath 
of allegiance to Victor Emmanuel, as their legitimate 
King. It was no doubt a glorious day for Cavour, 
when, taking his seat in that parliament which 
was the reflected image and sovereign leader of 
his newly-created country, and the interpreter of its 
wishes, he could at length contemplate the work he 
had accomplished. The increased size of the chamber, 
the overflowing benches, the sound of so many new 
accents, the sight of so many strange faces, no doubt 
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carried him back to the day when, obscure and un- 
popular, he for the first time, on the eve of Novara, 
raised his voice in a Piedmontese assembly; and 
as the thought of what had been accomplished in 
the last twelve years passed through his mind, he 
must have been full of confidence as to the future. 

All leisure was, however, denied him. Even if his 
ardent temperament had not rejected the idea of rest, 
his genius was still required to consolidate the mon- 
archy, and to mould the nation to the use of freedom. 
“ My task,” he wrote to me at that time, “is heavier 
“and more arduous now than ever. To reconstitute 
“ Ttaly, to amalgamate the different elements of which 
“ she is composed, to bring ito harmony the North 
“and the South, presents as many difficulties as a 
“ war with Austria, or the struggle with Rome.” 

In these few words, Cavour, while he states the 
direction and the objects of his internal policy, indi- 
cates, by what he seems to exclude, the nature of his 
external policy. It is evident that neither a war with 
Austria, nor a struggle with Rome, formed part of 
his plans. Very few days after writing the les which 
T have quoted, he laid before parliament his plans, 
his hopes and expectations, in a speech since become 
celebrated, and which was destined to be the most 
eloquent, as well as the last of the manifestoes by 
which he made known to Europe the aspirations of 
Italy. “The star of Italy,” he said, “is Rome; that 
“is our polar star. The Eternal City, around which 
“‘twenty-five centuries have accumulated all the 
“ olories of the world, must be the capital of Italy. 
“The union of Italy, the peace of Europe, depend 
“upon it. . . . But, it is said, we shall never succeed 

tT 2 
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“in obtaining the consent of the Catholic body, or 
“of those Powers who consider themselves its re- 
“ presentatives or its protectors. This difficulty can- 
“not be cut short by the power of the sword; it 
“must be solved by moral power, by the daily in- 
“creasing conviction of modern society, by the con- 
“viction of the great body of Catholics itself, that 
“religion has nothing to fear from liberty. Holy 
“Father, we shall be able to say to the sovereign 
“ pontiff, temporal power is no longer a guarantee 
“of your independence. Renounce it, and we will 
“give you in return that liberty which for three 
“centuries you have in vain demanded from all the 
“oreat Catholic Powers; that liberty of which, 
“by your concordats, you have with difficulty ob- 
“tained some few shreds, conceded to you in return 
“for the loss of your dearest privileges, and the 
“diminution of your spiritual authority. Well, that 
“liberty which you have never obtained from those 
“Powers who boast of being your protectors, we, 
“your devoted sons, offer you in all its plenitude. 
“We are ready to proclaim throughout Italy the 
“ oreat principle of a free church in a free state.” 

A free church in a free state was a bold proposition, 
to which the Church replied by a ery of reprobation, 
looking upon it as a clumsy snare, a derisive offer, 
or, perhaps, a rhetorical artifice. That the Church 
should consider the temporal power of the Holy 
Father, affirmed and exercised, but contested as it is 
in the present day, as a guarantee of his liberty and 
a necessary condition of his authority, that is quite 
natural. But, at all events, this must be said, that 
the words uttered by Cavour, and which raised 
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so violent a storm, far from concealing his thoughts 
or being a mere form used for the occasion—an in- 
genious but futile suggestion of the moment— went 
straight to a perfectly well-defined object, and were 
the sincere expression of a serious conviction. 

This speech was made at the end of the month of 
March. In another speech on Venice, at a later 
sitting of the Chamber, Cavour called upon Italy to be 
patient, to treat with consideration the public opinion 
of Europe, which would not fail to pronounce itself 
so forcibly as to compel Austria to give way, or to 
allow Italy to have recourse to arms. Then followed 
the struggle with Garibaldi, the manly reply of Baron 
Ricasoli, the triumph of Cavour, who was nevertheless 
deeply pained. But we are drawing to the end — 
and I now give up my pen to one whose hand pressed 
the dyimg hand of Cavour. His niece, Countess 
Alfieri, has put down in writing her recollections 
of the days and nights of agonising anxiety which 
she passed at the bedside of him whom she admired 
with all the enthusiasm of an Italian woman, and 
whom she cherished with all the tenderness of a 
daughter. The following pages are written by her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


COUNTESS ALFIERI’S ACCOUNT OF CAVOUR’S LAST ILLNESS AND 
DEATH — CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


“(\N Wednesday, May 29 [1861], after a long and 

stormy discussion in parliament on the Italian 
volunteers, my uncle came home out of spirits, tired, 
preoccupied. After resting for a few moments, he 
said to his servant, who, seeing how much he was 
knocked up, was endeavouring to persuade him to 
take a short holiday: “I am quite exhausted, but I 
“ must work on notwithstanding : the country wants 
“me. In the summer I may perhaps be able to go to 
“my friends in Switzerland, and get rest there.” 
Then he dined, as usual, with his brother and 
nephew. He ate with tolerable appetite, talked of 
the day’s debate, conversed on family matters, and, 
among other things, tried eagerly to prevail upon 
my father to restore the Chateau of Santena. “It is 
“« there,” he added, “that I look forward to resting 
“one day, by the side of my own people.” After 
diner he went to smoke his cigar on the balcony, 
but slight shiverings obliged him to return to the 
drawing-room; whence he soon retired to his own 
apartment for his usual nap. He slept about an | 
hour, awoke uneasy, and an indescribable sensation 
of discomfort was succeeded by violent vomiting. 
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He then decided on going to bed, and sent away 
his servant, who was reluctant to leave him. To- 
wards midnight, the servant, whose room was just 
under that of my uncle, hearing unusual sounds, 
listened, and recognised the hurried footsteps of his 
master. He did not venture to go upstairs; for 
during several months my uncle had been in the 
habit either of writing a great part of the night, or 
of walking up and down his room, talking aloud. 
But a violent pull of the bell soon put an end 
to the servant’s perplexity, and running up, he 
found his master out of bed, with his countenance 
changed, and suffering from violent internal pain. 
“JT have one of my usual indispositions,” said the 
Count, “and I am afraid of an apoplectic attack ; 
“ 90 and fetch a doctor.” 

‘Dr. Rossi, pupil of M. Tarella, who for more than 
twenty years had been the friend and physician ot 
the Cavour family, was sent for in all haste. 
M. Rossi, who since the death of Dr. Tarella had 
attended my uncle in all his illnesses, at first en- 
deavoured to arrest the vomiting, but soon seeing 
the futility of the attempt, he ordered a first 
bleeding, which relieved the patient. At eight in 
the morning he was bled again, and at five in the 
evening a third time. I did not see my uncle until 
after this third bleeding; and I found him in so 
suffering a state from high fever, and so exhausted, 
so unwell, and so agitated, that I remained with 
him for only a few minutes. The night which suc- 
ceeded this melancholy day was tolerably quiet, 
and on Friday, the 31st, the fever had disappeared. 
Notwithstanding the injunctions of the physician, 
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my uncle received the ministers, held a council 
which lasted nearly two hours, and worked during 
the remainder of the morning with Messrs. Nigra 
and Artom. As they were leaving I went in, 
intending only to shake my uncle by the hand, but 
he made me sit down by his bedside; told me that 
he felt perfectly cured, that if he had not been bled 
three times the day before, he would have been ill 
for a fortnight, and that he could not afford to spend 
his time in this way. “ Parliament,” he added, “ and 
“ Italy are in want of me.” This idea was constantly 
recurring to him, and expressed in every variety of 
form during the followmg days when he was in 
a state of delirium; and even when deprived of all 
his powers, he was animated only by the love of 
his country, which he spoke of to his latest breath. 
He kept me long by his side, and we conversed 
on a variety of subjects. When I had left, my 
brother, wishing to compel my uncle to take some 
rest, stood sentinel at his door, and allowed no one 
to enter. Towards eleven at night, seeing that 
his patient was quiet, he withdrew; but scarcely 
half an hour had elapsed before he was called by a 
servant, who came in all haste to tell him that the 
Count had been seized with violent shiverings. My 
brother hurried back, and found his uncle in high 
fever, accompanied with delirium. He did not leave 
him again. At five o’clock the doctor arrived ; pro- 
nounced it to be an intermittent fever, and ordered 
quinine ; but disorder in the bowels interfered with 
the effect of the remedy. Recourse was then had 
to the ordinary mode of relief, and he was again 
bled twice in the course of Saturday, June 1. These 
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two bleedings were followed by a more tranquil 
night than the preceding one; but my uncle com- 
plained of intense cold\. When on Sunday morn- 
ing I reached his house, I found the servants in 
great alarm and in tears. “The Count is lost,” 
they exclaimed, “the Count will never recover; the 
remedies have ceased to act. Dr. Rossi says that 
the fever has left him, but we who know him can 
see how it is.” Trembling, I entered my uncle’s 
room, and found him pale, exhausted, and absorbed. 
He begged me to leave him alone, and to take part in 
the féte of the Statuto, which was being celebrated 
for the first time throughout Italy. I refused; he 
insisted ; but before leaving him, I asked him to let 
me feel his pulse. That of the right arm was quiet 
and regular. I afterwards placed my hand on his 
left hand and arm, and to my utter terror I found 
them cold as marble. They never recovered their 
warmth. After I had left, my uncle dismissed my 
father and brother, asked for the last volume of 
Thiers’ “ History of the Consulate and the Empire,” 
and attempted to read, but soon gave the book back to 
his servant, saying: “ This is extraordinary, I am 
“ not able to read—I cannot read a line.” Then he 
gave directions for making his bed. On his servant 
remonstrating, the Count suddenly got out of bed 
and said with a laugh, “ You cannot avoid obeying 
“me now.” The violence of the movement re- 
opened the wound; my uncle tried in vain to stop 
the blood, which rushed out violently. The servant’s 
efforts were not more successful. At length the 
surgeon arrived, and succeeded in stopping the 
hemorrhage. A few hours later the Count was 
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seized with violent fever, his breath became short, 
his skin was burning, and his mind began to wander ; 
yet he continued to describe with wonderful ac- 
curacy what he had done for Italy, what remained 
for him to do, his plans for the future, and the bold 
measures he intended to adopt; exclusively en- 
grossed by his country’s interest, expressing his fear 
lest the news of his illness should endanger the suc- 
cess of the loan of 500 millions, which the State was 
on the point of contracting. He passed so bad a 
night that, on Monday morning, Dr. Rossi asked for 
a consultation. Whilst my brother ran to fetch Dr. 
Maffoni, the state of the patient became worse, his 
agitation increased, his breath became shorter and 
shorter, and his thirst so intense, that every minute 
he was putting pieces of ice into his mouth, or 
swallowing iced Seltzer water. All at once, turning 
to Dr. Rossi, he said, “ My head is becoming con- 
“ fused, and I want all my faculties for the important 
“ matters I have to consider; let me be bled again, 
“ another bleeding can alone save me.” The doctor 
consented, and sent for the surgeon, who made 
another opening in the vein, but the blood failed to 
flow ; by dint of pressure, they succeeded in obtaining 
two or three ounces of black and coagulated blood. 
The surgeon turned to me and said, “I am extremely 
uneasy at the state of the Count; nature is already 
powerless. Have you not observed that the punc- 
tures of the first day’s bleeding are not yet healed?” 
At this moment Dr. Maffoni was announced, and his 
countenance fell on hearing what had just occurred. 
It was necessary to prepare my uncle for the consulta- 
tion; he would not hear of it, declaring that he had 
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perfect faith in Dr. Rossi, but he ended by giving 
way to the solicitations of my father and brother, 
and said to me: “ Call in the doctors, since you also 
“wish me to see them.” “Gentlemen,” he added on 
their appearing, “cure me promptly. I have Italy 
“on my hands, and time is precious; on Sunday I 
“ must be at Bardonnéche, to inspect with M. Bixio, 
“and other friends from Paris, the works of the 
‘“* Mont Cenis.—I cannot in the least understand my 
“‘iliness. It will not yield to the usual treatment. 
“TI have suffered much these last days—now I am 
“ free from pain, but I can neither work, nor put 
“two ideas together ; it is my poor head, I believe, 
“‘ which is the seat of all the mischief.” The doctors 
replied that his illness was intermittent fever, with 
threatenings of brain fever; that the latter danger 
had been overcome by means of bleeding, that 
now a return of fever must at all risks be pre- 
vented, and with this view they prescribed a strong 
dose of liquid sulphate of quinine, to be taken at 
three intervals before eleven o’clock at night. This 
prescription displeased my uncle, who wished for 
pills. The doctors insisted. The liquid quinine was 
brought; my uncle pushed it aside. I then took the 
glass and offered it to him, entreating him to drink 
it off for my sake. “I have,” he replied, “an in- 
“vincible dislike to that medicine, which is like so 
“ much poison to me; but I can refuse you nothing.” 
He took the glass from my hand, swallowed the con- 
tents at one draught, and asked me if I was satisfied ? 
But it was not long before vomiting justified the 
instinctive repugnance he had felt, recurring every 
time he attempted to take the medicine. At nine 
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in the evening, the Prince de Carignan was an- 
nounced: my brother and I, dreading the excitement 
of such a visit, went to meet the Prince; but my 
uncle having recognised the voice of his visitor, 
insisted on seeing him, and talked with him for 
about a quarter of an hour. The Prince said to us 
on leaving, “ Don’t be disheartened, the Count is not 
so ill as you imagine; he is strong, and vigorous, 
and will get the better of his illness. He has worked 
too much of late, and wants rest and quiet.” 

‘During the remainder of the evening, my uncle 
was tolerably tranquil, but at one in the morning 
the fit of fever returned with more violence than the 
night before, delirlum again supervening, accom- 
panied with terrible agitation. The doctors, on their 
arrival early in the morning, ordered mustard 
poultices for the legs, and constant applications of 
ice to the head. The poultices had not even power 
to redden the skin, and the patient was incessantly 
pushing away the ice which was held on his burning 
forehead, saying: “ Do not torment me, leave me in 
“peace.” Being alone for amoment with his servant, 
he said to him: “ Martin, we must part. When the 
“time comes, you must send for Father Giacomo, the 
“ curé of the Madonna degh Angioli, who has promised 
“to assist me at my last moments. Now send for M. 
“ Castelli and M. Farini: I wish to speak to them.” 

‘Tn vain he attempted again and again to confide 
his last thoughts to M. Castelli. A little more fortu- 
nate with M. Farini, he succeeded in saying: “ You 
“nursed me and cured me of a similar illness some 
“vears ago; I put myself in your hands. Con- 
“sult the physicians ; come to an understanding with 
“them, and decide what is to be done.” 
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‘M. Farini insisted on the ice applications being 
continued ; my uncle submitted. Then M. Farini 
ordered stronger mustard poultices to be prepared, 
under his own eye, and applied them to the legs, 
but with no better result than before. On this 
day my uncle constantly talked of the recognition of 
the kingdom of Italy by France; of a letter which 
M. Vimercati was to bring from Paris; and eagerly 
asked to see M. Artom, with whom he had business 
to transact. Then, his thoughts turning to the navy, 
he said : “* We shall require twenty years to create a 
“fleet capable of protecting and defending our shores, 
“but we shall succeed. I have made every effort for 
“that object; and the union between our old navy 
“ and the Neapolitan navy is complete. Why was not 
“the same thing done for the land forces?—it might 
“have discontented our army. After all, if certain 
“ contingencies should arise, Garibaldi and his volun- 
“teers will be of incontestible use. Yet I must give 
“up the office of Minister of the Navy. I am too 
“much fatigued; too much overdone with work. 
« Will General Menabrea consent to take my place? I 
“ believe him quite capable of creating and organising 
“an Italian navy. That is a happy thought of mine; 
“no, no; he will not refuse me his assistance.” 

‘On Tuesday evening, the news of the serious nature 
of my uncle’s illness having spread through the town, 
the Hétel Cavour was almost besieged by the popula- 
tion of Turin, and it was necessary to leave it open all 
night. The apartments, the great staircase, the vesti- 
bule, the court-yard, were never clear for a moment ; 
and when I retired, about two in the morning, I 
had some difficulty in making my way through the 
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gloomy, silent, and disconsolate crowd. After pass- 
ing a bad night, the state of the patient was so much 
worse, that on Wednesday morning the physicians, 
in answer to the questions of the Marquis de Rora 
and my brother, who had sat up with my uncle, 
said that if the Count had any dispositions to make 
there was no time to be lost. I was entrusted with 
the painful task of informing my uncle of his state. 
Trembling and heart-broken, the only words I could 
utter were: “Uncle, Father Giacomo is come to 
“inquire after you; will you see him for a moment?” 
He looked steadily at me, understood me, pressed my 
hand, and replied, “ Let him come in;” and he re- 
quested to be left alone. The interview lasted about 
half an hour; and when Father Giacomo retired, my 
uncle sent for M. Farini, to whom he addressed these 
words : “ Mia nipote m’ ha fatto venire il Padre Gia- 
“como ; debbo prepararmi all gran passo dell’eternita. 
“ Mi son confessato ed ho ricevuto I’ assoluzione ; pit 
“tardi mi communichera. Voglio che si sappia, voglio 
‘¢i] buono popolo di Torino sappia ch’io muoio da buon 
“Cristiano. Sono tranquillo, non ho mai fatto male a 
‘**nessuno.”* I went in after M. Farini, and entreated 
my uncle to allow me to call in either M. Riberi, or 
M. Buffalini, or M. Tommasi, of Naples, whom the 
public urged us to consult. “It is too late now,” he 
said ; “ perhaps, if called in earlier, they might have 


* “My niece has brought Father Giacomo to me; I must pre- 
pare for the great passage to eternity. I have confessed, and 
received absolution; later, he will give me the communion. I 
wish it to be known, I wish the good people of Turin to know, 
that I die a good Christian. My mind is at ease. I have never 
done harm to anyone.” 
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“saved me. Still, if you wish it, send for M. Riberi.” 
It was eight o’clock in the morning when I sent for 
M. Riberi: he came at five in the evening. The 
physicians already in attendance had ordered cupping 
on the neck, and blisters on the legs. The blisters 
had no effect, and my uncle did not even feel the 
painful operation of cupping. The moment the public 
learnt that the Sacrament was about to be admin- 
istered to the Count, they went in a body to the 
Madonna degli Angioli, to accompany the procession. 
Towards five o’clock the procession was on its way, 
and, shortly after, my uncle was receiving the ‘ Via- 
ticum,’ in the midst of a family and a population 
drowned in tears. After the ceremony was over, 
my uncle thanked the priest with great feeling, and 
said to him: “I knew that you would assist me at 
“my last hour ;” then, exhausted with having sat up 
so long, he sank back, never to raise himself again. 
It was at this time that M. Riberi arrived. My uncle 
knew him at once, and said with a smile: “I have 
“sent for you rather late, but I had not yet become 
“a patient worthy of you.” Riberi had a long con- 
sultation with Drs. Rossi and Maffoni, but ordered 
only unimportant remedies. On leaving, he advised 
us to induce the Count to take some little nourish- 
ment, for his pulse was very low. He promised to 
return at about cleven o’clock, but did not give us 
the slightest hope. 

‘Towards nine o’clock the King was announced. 
In order to avoid the crowd which encumbered the 
court-yard, the great staircase, and almost all the 
house, he came up by a back staircase and private 
door, and arrived before we had given the patient 
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notice of the visit he was about to receive. My uncle 
recognised the King perfectly, and said to him at 
once: “Oh! Sire, I have many things to communi- 
“cate to you, many papers to lay before you; but I 
“am tooill. It will be impossible for me to go to you, 
“but I will send you Farini to-morrow; he will give 
“you all the details. Has not your Majesty received 
“from Paris the letter which you expected? The 
‘Emperor is very kind to us now; yes, very kind. 
« And our poor Neapolitans, so full of intelligence ; 
“some of them are full of talent, but some are very 
“corrupt. These last must be washed clean, Sire, 
“ves, yes; st lavi, si lav.” The King pressed the 
hand of his dying minister, and left the room to speak 
to the physicians. He entreated M. Riberi to attempt 
bleeding on the jugular vein, or to put leeches behind 
the ear, to relieve the brain. M. Riberi replied that 
the state of the pulse would not allow of it, but that 
if the patient survived the night, the last efforts of 
medical skill might be tried in the morning. When 
the King had left, the Count resumed his remarks. 
“‘ Northern Italy is safe,” he said; “there are now 
“no longer either Lombards, or Piedmontese, or 
“ Tuscans, or Romagnols; weare all Italians; but there 
“are Neapolitans still. Oh! there is much corrup- 
“tion in that country. It is not their fault, poor people, 
“they have been so ill-governed. It is that rogue 
“Ferdinand. No, no, so corrupting a government 
“ cannot be restored; Providence will not allow it. 
“The country must be made moral, children and 
“youth must be educated, asylums and military col- 
“ Jeges must be created; but it is not by abusing the 
“ Neapolitans that they can be changed. They ask 
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““me for places, orders, promotion; they must work. 
“Let them be honest, and I will give them crosses, 
‘“‘ promotion, orders; but, above all, no abuse must 
“be passed over. A public servant must not even be 
“suspected. We will have no state of siege, none of 
“ the measures of absolute governments. Anyone can 
“ govern a country in a state of siege. I will govern 
“them with liberty, and I will show what ten years 
“ of hberty can do for that beautiful country. Twenty 
“years hence, they will be the richest provinces of 
“Italy. No, no state of siege, I entreat you.” 

‘“ Garibaldi,” he continued, ‘is an honest man ; I 
“ wish him no evil. His desire is to go to Rome and 
“to Venice, and so is mine; no one is in a greater 
“hurry than we are. As for Istria and the Tyrol, 
“that is another thing. That must be for another 
“ generation. We have done quite enough for our 
“ generation, we have made Italy—si, ? [talva e la cosa 
“va. That Germanic confederation is an anomaly ; 
“it will be dissolved, and a Germanic union will be 
“ established, but the house of Hapsburg will never 
“change. What will the Prussians do? They are 
“so slow in making up their minds. It will take 
“them fifty years to do what we have done in three. 
« Whilst this craving after unity is taking possession 
“‘ of Europe, there is America thinking of separation ! 
“Can any of you in the least understand those intes- 
“ ¢4ine quarrels in the United States? As for myself, 
“in my youth I was a passionate admirer of the 
«¢ Americans, but I am cured of my illusions ; and I 
“ confess that what is going on on the other side of 
“the Atlantic is to me a perfect enigma.” 

‘Then my uncle asked me where the different 

U 
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divisions of our army were stationed ? where several 
of his military friends happened to be? In my agita- 
tion, I made mistakes in answering his questions. 
He looked at me tenderly and sorrowfully, and said : 
“Dear child, you do not know what you are saying ; 
“a minute ago you told me that General P. was in 
“command at Parma, how then can he now be at 
“ Bologna?” Choking with grief, I left the room to 
cry. 

‘He continued to talk with my brother; spoke 
of the celebrated speech of M. Ricasoli in answer to 
Garibaldi, of M. Farini, and said that Messrs. Ricasoli 
and Farini were the only two men capable of taking 
his place. Whatever the newspapers may after- 
wards have said on the subject, those two statesmen 
are the only ones he pointed out as his successors. 
The voice of my poor uncle, until then very strong, 
was beginning to fail; the frightened servants said to 
us, “The Count’s voice is getting weaker; when he 
ceases to speak he will cease to live.” 

‘ Dr. Maffoni, who was sitting up with him, advised 
him to take a cupful of crumbled bread m broth, with 
a glass of claret. He drank both with pleasure; and 
when I asked him if he had found the soup good, 
he replied: “Too good; Riberi will scold us both 
“to-morrow. ‘Tell the cook that his broth was too 
“rich for one so ill as I am.” It was the first time 
he would consent to take any food since his illness. 
But, suddenly, his legs became like ice, a cold per- 
spiration covered his forehead, and he complained of 
pain in his left arm—the same arm which since 
Sunday had remained cold as marble. 

‘Dr. Maffoni attempted to restore warmth to his 
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frozen limbs by means of poultices, frictions, and 
hot cloths. These efforts were fruitless. He then 
desired me to give my uncle a cup of broth. He 
swallowed it with pleasure, and asked me for a little 
more claret. But almost at the same moment his 
speech became thick, and he could no longer articu- 
late without difficulty. Yet he asked me to take off 
the poultice which was on his left arm, helped me with 
his right hand to remove it, took my cheek, drew my 
head close to his mouth, kissed me twice, and said : 
“Thank you, and farewell, dear child.” Then, after 
having taken a tender leave of my brother, he seemed 
to rest for a few moments. But his pulse was getting 
weaker. We sent for Father Giacomo, who came at 
half-past five o’clock with the holy oil. The Count 
recognised him, pressed his hand, and said: “ Fate, 
“ frate, libera chiesa in libero stato.” ‘These were 
his last words. 

‘Extreme unction was administered in the midst 
of the sobs of his family, friends, and servants. My 
uncle several times made me signs to give him some 
pounded ice, but perceiving that he swallowed it 
with difficulty, I dipped my handkerchief in iced 
water and wetted his lips with it. He still had 
strength enough to take the handkerchief from my 
hand and put it to his mouth, to quench the intense 
thirst which consumed him. <A few minutes later, 
on Thursday the 6th June, at a quarter before seven in 
the morning, after a slight hiccough twice checked, 
we became aware that, without suffermg, without a 
struggle, he had given up his soul to God.’ 
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There are some men that it seems impossible death 
should not respect. The fatal news burst like a 
thunder-bolt upon Turin, where, although the event 
had been foreseen, no one would believe it; and 
from the midst of that panic-stricken people a cry 
of anguish arose which rang through Italy. Men, 
women, children, clothed in mourning, cities hung with 
black, a funeral in royal state, the mournful booming 
of cannon, all testified to the despair of a nation from 
whom the object of its love and faith had just been 
torn. 


Et tout a dit au monde; un roi vient de mourir ! 


He had not finished his work. “ My task,” he had 
said, “is more arduous than ever.” ‘To the accom- 
plishment of that task he devoted his days and 
thoughts, his nights’ rest, his anxious cares, the 
springs of life itself, until, utterly broken, he fell, as 
heroes fall, to rise no more. Where was he to find 
repose but in the grave? for is the work of genius 
ever completed? The faciebam which Raphael in- 
scribed on his immortal canvas, has it not been the 
last sigh and supreme regret of every great man ? 
And yet, more than any other man, Cavour had, at 
the close of his life, accomplished his task, and he 
died without fear for the future destiny of that work 
which he was not permitted to complete. He left 
it indeed under the safeguard of the men who had 
worked by his side, of the nation which he had 
imbued with his own spirit, of the allies who were 
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henceforth bound to support the cause to which he 
had won them over. . 

Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi were two powerful 
coadjutors in the work which nevertheless is the 
work of Cavour. If, in the present day, Italy takes 
rank among the nations of Europe, she owes it to 
the man who succeeded in inspiring Europe with 
sufficient confidence and respect to enable him to 
obtain for his country liberty and independence, and 
to maintain unimpaired the dignity of the weaker 
power, in opposition to the stronger. He who be- 
heved in lberty after the events of 1848, who 
believed in independence after Novara, who believed 
in war after the peace of Paris, in Italian unity after 
Villafranca; he who had the boldness to proclaim 
his designs, the art to force them upon others, the 
courage to carry them into effect ; he who governed 
for the nation by the nation, who crushed revolutions 
without violence, and checked reaction without 
weakening the prestige of monarchy; he who 
laboured on unceasingly, who never knew a mo- 
ment’s rest, and died at the helm; he it is who is 
truly the founder of Italy. To replace Cavour was 
impossible, but he found successors; and that is 
the most striking homage his country could pay to 
his genius. 


It was in 1859, on a September morning, that my 
brother and myself proposed a fishing excursion to 
Cavour, who was then passing a few days with us at 
Hermance. While the boat was being got ready, 
we seated ourselves on the parapet of a wall which 
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served as a protection to the banks of the lake. At 
a few steps from us, before the door of a public- 
house, a small group of peasants was assembled, 
and among these two soldiers, belonging to the 
custom-house. One of these soldiers, a tall man, 
with a striking countenance, a long light-coloured 
moustache, and a bright and searching eye, leaving 
the rest of the party, came up to us with a firm step, 
and stopping in front of Cavour, stood motionless, 
without apparently noticing our astonishment. All 
at once he said abruptly, “Sind sie Cavour ?’”— 
““What does he want?” asked Cavour. “ He wants to 
know if you are Cavour.” Upon an affirmative nod, 
the soldier took Cavour’s hand and squeezed it hard, 
while two large tears rolled down his sun-burnt 
cheeks; then turning suddenly round, he walked 
away and disappeared. ‘“ That German,” said Cavour, 
with a somewhat broken voice, “seems to me to be 
“an honest fellow.” Then he remained silent, ab- 
stractedly pulling up bits of grass which sprouted 
up in the fissures of the wall. No doubt he was 
thinking that men might understand each other 
without speaking the same language. 
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— general policy of the government, 
-193 


— his speech on the liberty of the 
press, 194 

— dissolution of d’Azeglio’s ad- 
ministration, 194 

— refuses to join the new Cabinet, 
194 

— revisits London and Paris, 194 

— returns to Turin, 195 

— sent for by the King, 195 

— entrusted with the formation of 
a ministry, 197 

— composition of the new Cabinet, 
197, 198 

— the first acts of his administra- 
tion, 199 

— opposition of the Senate to the 
measures of the Lower House, 
202 

— reelections: majority for Ca- 
your, 202 

— the ecclesiastical law passed, 206 

— his habits in public and private 
life, 207 

— his political axioms, 211 

— his zeal in favour of religious 
liberty, 211 

— carries the measure for sending 
a Piedmontese army to the 
Crimea, 218 
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CAV 


Cavour—continued 


sets off for the Congress of Paris, 
226 

his conduct there, 227 

his speech on the question of the 
Danubian principalities, 228 

the state of Italy discussed, 230 

memorandum addressed to the 
Cabinets of London and Paris, 
231 

accompanies the King to London, 
232 

his celebrated conversation with 
Lord Clarendon, 233 

his position when abandoned by 
England, 239 

his doubts and anxieties, 241 

takes upon himself the duties of 
the Home Office, as well as 
the Ministries for Foreign 
Affairs and Finance, 246 

marked change in his policy, 
246 

predicts war, 246 

his preparations, 248 

want of sympathy from Eng- 
land, 250 

pays a visit to Geneva, 251 

sets off for Plombiéres, 251 

reads ‘ Buckle’s History of Civi- 
lisation’ on the way, 251 

concludes a treaty with the Em- 
peror of the French, 252 

everywhere announces the ap- 
proach of war, 252 

the Emperor’s speech to M. 
Hubner, 254 

war with Austria, 254 

Cayour’s activity, 255 

his interview with Garibaldi, 
257 

alarming telegram from the Em- 
peror of the French, 259 

Cavour also becomes Minister of 
War, 260 

his visit to Geneva after the 
peace of Villafranca, 262 

agitation of his mind, 264 

his new plans, 265 

his enemies, 267 

replaces Ratazzi, 268 

Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily, 
272 

invasion of the Marches, 274 

immensity of Cavour’s task, 275 
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CLA 


Cavour—continued 
— his proposal of a free church in a 
free state, 276 

— his last illness, 278 

extreme unction administered 
by Fra Giacomo, 291 

his death, 291 

summary of his work, 292 

anecdote of a German soldier 
and Cavour, 293 

Cavour, the Chevalier Franquin de, 
his death, 70 

Cavour, the Marquis Gustave Benso 
de, eldest brother of Count Ca- 
mille, 4 

Cavour, Michele Antonio Benso, 
created Marquis of, 2. See Benso, 
Michele Antonio 

Cavour, Michele Antonio, Marquis 
of, marries Madlle. de Sellon, 4. 
His character, 29 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 
Cayour’s dislike of, 40. Influence 
of the Jesuits in his Government, 
90. Introduces Count Pralormo 
and the Marquis Alfieri into the 
Government, 96. Proclaims a 
Constitution for Piedmont, 163— 
165. His war with Austria, 168. 
Weighed down by vicissitudes, 171 

Charles Emmanuel III., King of 
Sardinia, confers the fief and mar- 
quisate of Cavour on Michele An- 
tonio Benso, 2 

Chateaubriand, Cavour’s admiration 
for the political discourses of, 110 

Chateauvieux, M. de, Cayour’s arti- 
cle on his book, 139 

Chieri, town of, in the middle ages, 
2. Sends Arduino Benso as am- 
bassador to Henry VII. of Lux- 
embourg, 3 

Cholera in Piedmont, 203 

Church, King Victor Emmanuel 
breaks with the, 197. The Eccle- 
siastical Law of Piedmont passed, 
205. Cavour’s proposal of a free 
church in a free state, 276 

Circourt, Madame, her drawing 
rooms, 118. Cavyour’s friendship 
for her, 118 

Clarendon, Lord, Cavour’s cele- 
brated conversation with, 233. 
His denial of the words attributed 
to him, 237 
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COB 


Cobden, Mr., and the abolition of 
the corn laws, 142. His reputa- 
tion tarnished, according to some 
purists, by his treaty with 
France, 187 

Colligno, Count de, one of the party 
of the ‘ Congregation,’ 98 

Corn, steam mills for grinding, esta- 
blished in Turin by Count Ca- 
vour, 60 

Corn laws, Cavour’s remarks on the 
abolition of the, 141 

Crimea, the war in the, 216. Sar- 
dinia sends an army there, 218. 
Lamarmora appointed to the com- 
mand, 223. The Sardinians vic- 
torious, 225 


ANUBIAN principalities, Ca- 
vour’s speech on the question 

of the, in the congress of Paris, 
228 

Davenport, Mr., Cavyour’s friendship 
for, 120 

Democracy, origin and character of 
modern, 84 

Désambrois, M., appointed Minister 
of Finance to Charles Albert, 99 

Drusilla, temple erected to, on the 
site of the castle of Cavour, 1 

Durando, Colonel (now General), 
draws up a petition to the King 
for a Constitution, 160 


NGLAND, Cavour’s visit to, in 

1835, 83. The poor-law 
system of, studied by Cavour, 84. 
Again visited by him in 1843, 
118. His remarks on what he 
saw in England, 121 e¢ seg. His 
love for England, 129—132. 
Influence of commercial reforms 
of England on Italy, 149—150. 
Cavour accompanies the King to 
England, 232. Want of sympathy 
with Italy, 250 


ied A, M., opposes the project 

for sending an army to the 
Crimea, 221 

Farini, M., his management of the 
Duchies, 269. Visits Cavour in 
his last illness, 284 





IRE 


Farms, model, Cayour’s paper on, 149 
Finance, Cayour’s attention to, 191 
Fox, Charles James, anecdote of, 106 
France, revolution of 1830 in, 67. 
Cavour’s letters from, 79. War 
of 1859 with Austria, 254. An- 
nexation of Savoy and Nice, 271 


ALLINA, Count, Minister of 
Finance to Charles Albert, 98. 

Endeayours to procure the: ap- 
pointment of the Marquis Alfieri 
as Minister of the Interior, 98. 
Resigns, 99 

Garibaldi, M., his interview with 
Count Cavour, 257. His journey 
from Turin to Nice, 272. His 
expedition to Sicily, 272. Ca- 
your's dying opinion of him, 289 

Geneva, Cavour’s frequent visits to, 
114 

Genius, simplicity a characteristic 
of, 21 

Genoa, Cavour’s affection for, 38. 
Popular excitement in, in 1847, 
158. Sends a deputation to 
Turin to induce the King to 
expel the Jesuits, 158. Mazzini’s 
attempt at, 243, 245 

Gioberti, M., Prime Minister, 175. 
Disappoints his supporters, 175. 
Falls, 176 

Grinzano, Cavour’s agricultural ap- 
prenticeship passed at, 51 

Guelfs and Ghibellines, part taken 
by the Bensi family in the strug- 
gles between the, 3 

Guizot, M., Cavour’s admiration for, 
64. Visits him in Paris, 79 


AUSSONVILLE, M. de, his 
friendship for Count de Ca- 
vour, 77 
Haynau,  field-marshal, 
hatred of, 40, 195 
Hiibner, M., the Emperor’s speech 
to, on New Year's Day, 1859, 254 


Cavour’s 


NFANT asylums founded in Pied- 
mont by Cavour, 85 
Ireland, Cayour’s paper on, 137. His 
remarks on the impediments to 
the transfer of property in, 144. 
‘And on the members of the Irish 
parliament bought by Pitt, 147 
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ITA 


Italy, foundation of the independ- 
ence and unity of, Cavour’s object, 
7. Cavour the author of the 
Italian Revolution, 9. Condition 
of, atter the Revolution of 1830, 
68. Observations of M. Walewski 
at the Congress of Paris on the 
state of Italy, 230. The name of 
Italy inscribed on the public re- 
cords of Europe, 231. Wit the 
exception of Rome and Venice, 
Italy formed into a kingdom, 274 


ESUITS, their influence in Pied- 
mont, 90. And overthe ‘Con- 
gregation,’ 93. Deputation sent 
from Genoa to Turin, to induce 
the King to expel them, 158 


AMARMORA, General, be- 
comes Minister for War, 197, 

198. Appointed to the command 
of the army of the Crimea, 2238. 
The army victorious, 225. Takes 
command in the war of 1859, 262 

Léri, the management of the estate 
of, undertaken by young Cavour, 
51. Description of the domain, 
52 

Liberals, classical, 15 

Liberty enjoyed by Piedmont and 
Italy, the work of Cavour, 14 


AGGIORE, Lago, packet-boats 
established on the, by Cavour, 
60 
Manners, modern changes in, 18 
Manures, Cavour’s establishment for 
the preparation of, 59 
Marches, invasion of the, 274 
Marguerita, M. della, his Memoirs, 
91. His political creed, 92 
Mazzini, Joseph, his attempts at 
Genoa, 243, 246 
Milan, rising at, in 1848, 168 
Montmeillan, fortress of, besieged by 
Louis XIII, 4 


Nae annexed +0 France, 271 





RAI 


Gee Daniel, Cayour’s re- 

marks on, 138, 140, 141 
Opinion, modern changes in, 18 
Oratory, Cavour’s, 22 


ARIS, Congress of, 225 
Peel, Sir Robert, Count Cavour’s 
admiration for, 62, 126. His 
free-trade views, 124, 145 

Piedmont, political condition of, 
down to 1847, 11. Indebted to 
Cavour for its present liberty, 13. 
Influence of the Jesuits in Pied- 
mont, 90. Government of Charles 
Albert, 90. Petition for a Con- 
stitution drawn up for presenta- 
tion to the King, 160. The 
Constitution proclaimed, 163— 
165. Checks in the prosperity of 
the country, 203. The war with 
Austria in 1859, 254 

Pitt, William, Cavour’s estimate of 
the character of, 107, 126 

Pius IX., his reforms, 158 

Plombiéres, interview between the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon and 
Cavour at, 251—253 

Political economy, Cayour’s remarks 
on, 148 

— life, changes inseparable from 
the responsibilities of, 7 

Pralormo, Count, one of the founders 
of the Whist Club in Turin, 87. 
Becomes a member of Charles 
Albert’s government, 96. Re- 
signs, 97 

Presinge, Cayour’s visit to, 33, 42, 
104. . Anecdote of him there, 42 

Press, censorship of the, in Pied- 
mont, 153. The ‘ Risorgimento,’ 
established, 153. Cavour’s speech 
on the liberty of the, 194 

Prevost, M., Swiss consul in London, 
119 

Progress, human, Cavour’s opinion 
of, 18 

Protestantism in Sardinia, 213, 214 


ACONIGI, Count, the name of 
Cayour borne by his descendant,2 
Railways in England; Cayour’s re- 
marks on, 125. His article on 
‘Railways in Italy,” 149, 151 
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RAT 

Ratazzi, M., his opposition and in- 
fluence in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, 172. Succeeds Gioberti as 
Prime Minister, 176. Becomes a 
member of Cavour’s Cabinet, 198. 
Draws up a law relative to eccle- 
siastical property, 205. Resigns, 
245. Replaced, 269 

Religious liberty, Cavour’s zeal in 
favour of, 211 

Ricasoli, Baron, his conduct of 
affairs in Tuscany, 269 

Rice, Cayour’s remarks on the cul- 
tivation of, 56 

‘ Risorgimento’ newspaper, started 
by Cavour and others, 153 

Rome, King Victor Emmanuel 
breaks with, 197. Her hostility 
to Piedmont, 201 

Rosa, M. Santa, his death, 183 

Russell, Lord John, his free-trade 
views, 124,145. Count Cavour’s 
opinion of his character as a 
statesman, 249 note 


AVOY, annexed to France, 271 
Sellon, Count de, his family, 4 
Sellon, Mdlle. Adéle de, married to 
the Marquis Michele Antonio de 
Cavour, 4. Her character, 29 
Siceardi, M., his measure for taking 
away certain privileges of the 
clergy, 180 
Spezia, La, proposed by Cavour as 
the military port of Sardinia, 192 
Statesman, Cayour’s power as a, 23. 
His view of the principles which 
ought to guide a, 63 


HEOCRACIES, in what their 
tyranny consists, 93. Influence 
of the ‘ Congregation,’ 93 





WAL 


Trade, free, Cavour declares himself 
a partisan of, 62. Free-trade 
views of English statesmen of all 
parties, 124. Cavour’s essay on, 
139, 145 

Turin, political condition of, in 
1843, 12. Bank of, founded by 
Count Cavour, 60. Becomes the 
asylum of French emigrané le- 
gitimists, 77. Infant asylums 
founded by Cayour in, 85. De- 
scription of the city of Turin, 88. 
Influence of the Jesuits in, 90. 
Disturbances in, 204. Conster- 
nation in, at the death of Cavour, 
292 


LTRAMONTANE party, their 
extravagance, 100 


ALERIO, M., his opposition to 
the demand for a constitution 
for Piedmont, 160 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, 
his first public act, 177. His re- 
mark onthe introduction of Cavour 
into the Ministry, 185. Sends for 
Cayour, 195. Entrusts Balbo 
with the formation of a Cabinet, 
196. Failure of Balbo, 196. 
Gives Cavour full power to form 
a Ministry and break with Rome, 
197. Death of his mother, wife, 
and brother, 206. Visits Eng 
land, 232. Visits Count Cavour 
in his last illness, 287 
Villafranca, peace of, 262 


ALEWSKI, Count, his observa- 
tions in the Congress of Paris 
on the state of Italy, 230 : 
Wit, Sheridan’s remark on, 20 
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